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PART 11. 

SOUTH AMERICAN DOMINIONS. 

(continued.) 



CAPTAIN-GENERALSHIP OF 

CARACCAS. 

Caraccas is a name taken from that of a tribe of 
Indians, and given to a country which includes 
New Andalusia^ or Cumana, with Margarita, Bar* 
eelona, Venezuela, or Caraccas Proper, Maracaybo 
and Coro, on the coast of the Caribbean sea, 
Varinas and Spanish Guiana in the interior. 



BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT. 

It is bounded on the north by the Caribbean 
sea, east by the Atlantic, south by rem and Dutch 
Guiana, and west by the kingdom of Santa F^ or 
New Granada ^ its extent may be computed from 
the twelfth to the eighteenth degrees or north lati- 
tude, and occupies a space extending ovei' a aur« 
face equal to 48,000 a^pntre leagues. 
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POLITICAL DIVISIONS AND GOVERNMENT* 

The Caraccas are subdivided into seven pro- 
vinces ; viz. New Andalusia or Cumana ; Barce* 
lona, Venezuela or Caracibas Proper, containing 
Venezuela and Coro, Maracaybo, Varinas and 
Guiana, with the detached government of the 
island of Margarita ; the whole of these are under 
the particular superintendance of an officer of the 
highest rank, who is styled captain-general of the 
provinces of Venezuela, and the city of Caraccas. 
The population amounts to nearly one million, of 
whom sixty thousand are slaves, and about one* 
ninth Indians. 

discovert and HISTORY. 

The coast of this country was originallv disco- 
vered by Columbus in 1498, during his third ex- 
pedition. Several adventurers succeeding in explo- 
ratory voyaires on this part of the continent, the 
Spank gofermnent caSie to the determination of 
endeavouring to place colonies on its soil. These 
being chiefly ill conducted, and managed by 
priests unacquainted with the manners and customs 
of the fiatives, did not succeed, and it was ibund 
tiecessary td endeavour to subdue the inhabitants 
by force. When this was partially effected, and 
Spanish settlers were placed in some security, the 
ifaanagement of the new colonies was entrusted to 
the care of the Welsers, a German mercantile 
company. These people exercised, for a length of 
time, an uncontrolled sway over the unfortunate 
Indians and the colonists. Their excess of punish- 
ment and their fraud becoming at last notorious, 
the king of Spain deprived them of their power, 
in l650y and appointed an officer of the crown to 
adteinister justice to the oppressed. 

Thib office, under the title of captain-general 
of the G^accas, has subsisted ever since, and with 
some few variations in the territorial divisions, and 
some abridgments of the audiority of the person 
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who fills ity it existed in die same form, until the 
year 1810. At this period, the mother country, 
subdued in part by the victorious arms of theFrench 
nation, had no time to attend to the situation of 
her transatlantic colonies. Engaged in » destructive 
and terrible struggle herself, she little knew of the 
events which were taking place in the Americas^ 
or if she did know them, was unable to dssisk 
those subjects devoted tocher cause, or to quell the 
insurgent and ambitious. Taking advantage of the 
shackled state of the resources of Spain, the disi^ 
afi^cted raised the standard of rebellion, aud 
formed a junta suprema (a congress, or suproma. 
council) in Caraccas. At first they published 
their acts in the name of Ferdinand the Seventh^ 
but soon, however, on the arrival of Mirandia 
with some troops, declared themselves inde-« 

Sendent of the mother country, and appointed 
f ifanda to the chief command. Spain now placed 
their ports in a state of nominal blockade. 

They have since been daily engaged in hostfle 
measures, and junta has succeeded to junta, royal 
power to insurgent government, and vice versa, 
with little interval up to the present moment. 
The Caraccas may indeed be styled the focus of the 
Spanish American revolution. Mumerousand bloody 
actions have taken place between the Spanish 
troops and the Caraccanians, Miranda has been 
beheaded, and the captain-general has reinstated 
himself. 

Don Simon Boliv^, a native of the country, 
possessing much property and considerable influx 
«nce, has been the great leader of this revolt^ 
styling himself president and commander in chief 
of the united provinces of Venezuela. Obtaining 
from the congress of a neighbouring state (New 
Granada) an army of 600 men, he marched against 
Monteverde, the captain-general who had be- 
headed Miranda and punished his colleagues, and 
meeting with few obstacles to surmount entered 
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thedty of Caraccas as conqueror, on the 4th August, 
1819. The captain-general f]ed, and refusing to 
treat with the insurgents, as derogatory to the 
honour of the master he represented, remained 
quiet until he received from Spain a reinforcement 
of 1200 men ; he then attacked the city, but was 
repulsed with the loss of nearly his whole army, 
md himself severely wounded. In discussing the 
historical facts relating to South America in ge- 
neral, we have entered more at large upon this 
subject. At present Bolivar occupies the lower 
parts of the Orinoco, having made the town of 
Angostura his head-quarters. 

We have chosen the descriptioB of the king- 
dom of Peru as the proper place to give a detail 
of the general historical facts relating to the whole 
of South America, as it was in that kingdom that 
the Spanish government first took a consoh'dated 
form ; we shall, therefore, at present recur to the 
metropolis, description, and political divisions of 
the captain-generalship we are now enaged in 
treating of. 



CAPITAL. 



' The city of Caraccas, or as it is written by the 
Spaniards, Caracas, is the metropolis of this vast 
region, and has given its name, within a late period, 
to the whole government. It is situated in 
10^ 30' 15'' north-latitude, and 6?"^ 4' 45" west longi- 
tude, the highest square being elevated 2903 feet 
above the level of the sea, at the commencement 
of a fine plain or valley, which extends nine miles 
to the eastward, and has nearly the same breadth, 
through which runs the river Guayra j the site of 
the town is an uneven ground with a. steep slope ; 
it was founded by Diego de Losada, in 1567) and 
•called Santiago de Leon de Caracas, in order to 
bave a permanent settlement in the neighbour- 
hood of some gold mines, which were imagined to 
be verv productive. The ground is so precipitous, 
that tne few carriages which the inhabitants po6« 
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s€^ are little used. The Anauco, the Calache, and 
the Caraguatu, three small streams, run through the 
city from north to south ; the second of these fur- 
nishes the water used by the labouring classes, the 
ridi inhabitants having that useful nuid brought 
from a stream about three miles o% supposed to 
possess peculiar medicinal qualities. 

The streets of Caraccas are straight, wide, and 
intersect each other at right angles ; the houses 
very handsome and spacious ; there are some fine 
squares, and a handsome cathedral, with eight 
churches and five convents. This ci^ is the seat of 
the metropolitan, archbishop of Caraccas, and 
cootsons a royal audience, which governs the civil 
affitirs of the captain-generalship, and of which 
court the officer holding the reins oS government 
is always president, it being in fact a sort of legis- 
lative council, composed of the governor and great 
state officers. The number of inhabitants of this 
celebrated town are stated not to exceed S0,000 
at present, owing to the trem^tidous loss sus- 
tained by the earthquake in 1812, and to the re- 
cent sanguinary events which have taken place. 
The theatre of Caraccas holds from fifteen to 
eighteen hundred persons, and is well frequented ; 
the female part of ue audience occupy the pit, and 
are separated from the men. The pleasantest part 
of the year is during the months of November and 
December, when tbe air is cool, and the mornings 
very fine,, but the evenings are foggy and damp. 
During the months of June and Jmy, the nights 
are beautiful and serene ; in fact, the climate 
during the wh^le year is so good, that this city 
may be said to enjoy a perpetual spring. 

This state of the atmosphere is nnely contrasted 
with the dreary and savage appearance of the 
mountains in the neighbourhood, the tremendous 
precipice of the SiUa, or Saddle, and the confused 
appearance of the country on the right of the 
plain ; which plain, called Chacao, is highly culti« 
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vated in mAtty parts, and affords the principal ob* 
jects of subsistence to the town. In it grows the 
{plantain, the orange, the apple, the apricot, the 
cdffee-tree, the sugar*cane, the pine*apple, the 
strawberry, vine, peach, quince, maize, com, 
vegetables, rice, &c. and in this fertile valley, 
numerous herds of cattle abound, it having been 
computed that forty thousand head are annually 
brought to the market, for the puipose of being 
salted, and of immediate consumption. 

The only inconvenience felt during this eternal 
spring is from the effects of certain winds, which 
cause the weather to prove occasionally incon- 
stant, and produce low nervous fevers, and other 
disorders incident to a variable atmosphere. The 
yellow fever sometimes, though rarely, extends its 
ravages to this place, and once lasted (in the year 
1696) for sixteen months, and in 1802 was fatal 
to the garrison newly arrived from Europe. 

The season of periodical rain lasts during the 
months of April, May and June; but hail is 
seldom or ever known oflener than once in four or 
five years. 

This capital, placed in so charming a climate, 
compared to many others in the same latitude, has 
been subjected to a scourge, which no beauty of 
situation, or salubrity of the air, can ever compen- 
sate. In the year 1810 the whole city was nearlv 
destroyed by an awful earthquake. On the 26th 
of March, in that year, the population of Leon de 
Caraccas amounted to fifty thousand souls ; in a 
short space, even in the passing of a moment, these 
devoted people were reduced to thirty eight thou- 
sand, and as if an enormous mine had been ex- 
ploded under the city, the earth was upheaved to 
a tremendous height, and twelve thousand persons 
were swallowed up, or perished amid the ruins of 
their houses.^ 

The survivors have been ever since busily enga- 
ged in repairing the damages, and rebuilding the 
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dty^ which is now rapidly advanciiig to its former 
state, and the population annually increasing. 

La Guayra^ a small town situated on the coast 
of the€»panish Main, is the port of Caraceas, in 
ICPSd' 19"; north latitude, and 67*^ 6' 45" west Ion- 
gitude, at the foot of the chain of mountains which 
terminate abruptly in precipices on the coast, and 
which form the sides of me valley in which the 
capital is buik. From the city to the port, it re- 
quires a journey of two hours on the mules of the 
country, which are very safe and swifts The road 
is kept in^ezcdlent repair, and is fortified by draw** 
bridges, thrown over the natural clefts, and by 
smau batteries. The harbour itself is rather a 
roadsted than a haven, and contains a newly formed 
mole, protected by strong batteries. The wall of 
rocks rise perpendicularly from the back of the 
town, and fosbid all access, excepting by the re- 
gular road. At La Guayra the sea is always agi-* 
tated, and the vessels are laden and discharged 
with much difficulty ; so much so, that mules are 
not embarked, the mulattoes and negroes carrying 
the cacao and other merchandizes to the vessels, 
by wading into the water. 

The flat space on which La Guayra stands is 
only about 900 feet in breadth, from the precipice 
at the back to the sea, and the whole aspect of 
theplace is arid, gloomy and unpleasant. 

This town is surrounded on the sea side by 
works and batteries, some of which are very 
strong, and contain within their limits two streets, 
paralfel to each other, with 8000 inhabitants. 

It may be said, that this port is one of the hot- 
test places in Spanish America ; the yellow-fever 
had, however, only commenced its destructive 
ravages within ten or twelve years, before which 
time, it was unknown ; some are of opinion, that 
it was brought there after the port was opeAed to 
ibre^ commerce, by the seamen from the United 
States; othersy that it was caused by the overflow- 
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ing of the river Guayra, which filled the cellars 
and deep places with water, that soon became 
stagnant, and exhaled putrid effluvia. However it 
may be, the inhabitants and strangers who reside 
at La Guayra, have suffered dreadfully of late 
years from this disorder. - 

The annual amount of the commerce of this 
port, which is the principal one of the province, 
has been estimated (in peaceable times) to arise 
to the sum of S4«6,oOO/., in the exportation of 
cacao, indigo, cotton, coffee and hides; and the 
importations of European and other goods to 
511,700/. sterling in the same period. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE FEATURES, &C. OF THE 

COUNTRY. 

The coast of Caraccas which extends for an 
immense length, is exceedingly rocky and moun- 
tainous, affi>rding views of some of the most tre- 
mendous precipices in the world, that ne^ the 
capital, called the Precipice qf the Silla^ iieing of 
the height of 8000 feet above the sea, which 
washes its base. 

The chain of the Andes, traversing the whole 
territory in the direction of its shores, elevates 
itself the most in the western parts^ and is lost in 
the sea opposite to the great island of Trinidad, 
which is itself very mountainous. 

The average height of the Cordillera of Carac- 
cas may be estimated at 4500 feet, though it 
occasionally exceeds 8000 y its breadth varies from 
ten to twenty leagues, and it forms some extensive 
and beautiful valleys. Owing to this elevation of 
the land, the heat is not so insupportable as might 
be imagined from its situation \ along the coast it 
is very great; but ascending gradually into the 
higher regions, the traveller finds it sensibly di- 
minish, and observes with delight, the vegetable 
productions of different countries, concentrated in 

S 
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4i small space. The great valley or plain of the 
Orinoco bounds the Cordillera to the south, and 
far from possessing those elevated lands which H:ha- 
racterise the southern portion of the New World, 
Nature has here spread the country into Immense 
flats, or savannahs, known by the name of Los 
Llanos (the Plains). 

In these plains innumerable herds of cattle are 
fed, attended by the slaves or servants of the 
owners, who reside in the towns and villages. 
These people, living entirely in the desert, have be- 
come little better than so many wandering savages ; 
they pass the greater part of their time on horse* 
back, and are said to infest the roads on the borders 
of the savannahs with their robberies. The heat 
in the valley of the Orinoco is intense, the ther- 
mometer rising even to 115^ 

The seasons are divided into rainy and dry, the 
rainy season lasting from March to November, not 
however, without ceasing, as there are many days 
in that period, in which no rain falls ; during 
the time of incessant rain, it does not descend in 
drizzling misty showers, but comes with such 
volume and rapidity, that streams, which have 
been dried to their very channels, now assume in 
the short space of a few hours, the appearance of 
laige rivers ; the plains bordering the Orinoco, and 
its tributary streams, are inumlated « by seas of 
fresh water extending three or four hundred miles 
in length. 

Bioers. — There is no country in the world 
which possesses more numerous rivers than Carac- 
cas, most of which rise in the Andes and its de« 
pendent branches ; every valley is traversed by its 
river ; the ridge which divides the provinces as it 
were into two distinct portions, furnishes abund* 
ance of sources on both its declivities. Those which 
arise on the northern side of this ridge, run from 
south to Qortii, and fall into die l^som t>f the 
Spanish main. Of theie the Manzanares^ Tt^^ 
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Gidges, Tocuyo^ Aroa, Yaracuy^ Unata and Ne-r 
verif are the largest 

The southern flank and main chain of the Andes 
afibrd rivers which traverse the great IJanos in a 
southern direction, and swell, by their jonetion 
?with the Orinaeo, the majestic body of that grand 
river ; of these, the Mamo, Pariag<m, Pao^ Chknta, 
Zoa, Cachimamoy Anmca^ CapanaparOt Sinarueo, 
the Apura and the Meta^ are the principal ; and 
the Parima, Siaha^ Joa Parana and the Cassiqtdari, 
fall into this river on its southern bank, the latter 
forming a communication with the stiU more majes* 
tic stream of the Maranon. 

TheORiNOcOyorORONOcOjis notonlyamongst the 
largest, but the finest of South American rivers, and 
is oiiefly distinguished by its very singular and in- 
tricate course. Its sources are not well known, 
but according to La Cruz, it rises in a small lake 
called Ipava, in S"" 5' liorth-latitude, and thence 
winding upon itself, enters the lake of Parima to 
the south-east, and issues by two outlets towards 
the north and south ; on the western shores of the 
lak^ receiving the Guaviara, it bends north, then 
Rortli-east, and embracing the Meta, the Apura, 
the Arauca, and the other large streams above- 
mentioned, with thousands of smaller ones, falls 
intp the Atlantic ocean, by numerous estuaries, 
oppoflite the island of Trinidad, its chief mouth 
teing considerably to the south-east of that island. 
This noble river communicates with the Maranon, 
and it is supposed, that a stream called the Siaba 
flows from the south-west of the lake Parima into 
the Negro, and that to the south-east of the same 
lake, the Rio Blanco, or Parima, joins the Rio 
Negro also, this last communicating with the Ma- 
ranon by means of the Joa Parana. 

The river Cassiquiari, long conjectured to be a 
strong branch of the Orinoco, but now known to 
be an arm of the Negro, communicates also with 
the Aihaasons, its streams having been visited by 
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M« de Humboldty ^o encomterad gteat perib 
in the undertaking, by the force of Uie current 
and other obstacles. The whole country for 800 
miles was a complete desert, in which the ants and 
mosquitoes were so exceedingly troublesome as 
almost to deter the traveller from proceeding* 
He entered the Orinoco, by the Cassiquiari m 
3"" 30' north -latitude, and mounted the current of 
the great river as far as fismeraldas, the last Spanish 
settlement in that quarter. The mouths of the 
Orinoco are very dangerous to navigators; the 
laigest is six leagues in width, and s^ven of 
them are navigable for large vessels* The isles 
formed by these are of very great extent, and 
are inhabited by the Guaraounos and Mariusos 
Indians. On the banks of the Orinoco the mag- 
nificence of the scenery is beyond description. 
Forests of the greatest extent are filled with aro* 
matic trees, which difiuse the most delightful odour) 
birds of every singular variety of beautiful plumage 
are everywhere observed, and hordes of monkeys 
follow the astonished traveller. Passing these forests, 
enormous plains extend their verdant surfaces 
further than the eye can reach, and the cataracts 
of the Orinoco give their name to the whole Cordil* 
lera, and are represented to be the most tremendous 
that have ever been observed ; but no good descrip- 
tion of these falls has yet been given, though they 
constitute the onlv outlets from the country situ» 
ated on the east of the Andes to the vast plains of 
the Maranon. These cataracts are at Maypura and 
Atures, two villages in about & nortn4atitudet 
near the great bend of the river. 
• The periodical inundation of the Orinoco begins 
in April and ceases in August ; in October the 
flood is low, arriving at its shallowest point in 
February ; the rise is equal to thirteen f jithoms at 
the distance of ninety leagues from the ocean. The 
mouth of the great estuary is in 8"^ SO" oerth-lati- 
tude, and 59° 50" west longitude. 
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The caymans, or alligators, are very numerous, 
and very formidable throughout its whole length, 
which may be estimated at about 1250 miles. 

Indians. — On the banks of the Orinoco the In- 
dian tribes are not numerous, consisting only of 
from 500 to 2000 warriors each; of these, the Caribs 
are the most powerful as well as the most formidable. 
The Otomacs follow them, and all are nearly in the 
same state of nature. In this part of the Caraccas, 
the total number of the natives cannot be accurately 
ascertained ; but in the province of New Anda* 
lusia, they amount to 24,000, and in the two pro- 
vinces of Barcelona and Cumana to 60,000. In 
Cumana they live almost wholly under the mission- 
aries in litue towns or amongst the Europeans, 
each mission containing about five or six hundred. 
In the province of Barcelona, the Indian villages 
contain from two to even three thousand inhabit- 
ants. The Guaraounoesi who inhabit the islands 
of the Orinoco, are independent of the Spaniards, 
and amount to about six thousand. 
. To the north of the Orinoco, there are few. 
natives in a state of absolute barbarism ; it is only 
to. the south of this river that the efforts of mis- 
sionaries have been ineffectual. 

The provinces of New Andalusia and Barcelona 
contain fourteen tribes, the Chaymas^ Gtu^qtierias; 
Pariagotoes, Quaquas, Aravcas^ Caribbees^ Guara- 
aunoeSf Cumanagotoes, Palenkas^ Piritoos^ Tomoo^ 
zaSf TopocuareSf ChacopataSf and Gtunivas. 

The GtuiyqueriaSt who are civilized Indians resid- 
ing at Cumana and Araya, amount to 2000. 

The Chaymas, the Caribs of the Savannahs, and 
the Cumanagotoes, are the most numerous. A few, 
and only a few, of the savages of the islands of 
the Orinoco, who build their huts on trees, have 
been formed into missions on the lefl bank of the 
Orinoco. These four last possess languages which 
are the most universal in this part of tne world, 
the Cumanogoto language prevailing in the western 
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part of the captain-generalship, and the Caribbean 
and Chayman in the southern and eastern districts* 

The missions are not always formed of the same 
tribe, but often consist, of families of difierent 
nations, speaking different languages ; they all cul- 
tivate the land, their huts are all erected in the 
same style, and they have all a common field for 
the uses of the community, and are governed by 
fixed laws ; the magistrates are chosen from among 
themselves, and each village is superintended in 
its religious and civil affiiirs by a monk. 

The Chaymas were reduced to subjection in the 
seventeenth century, by Francisco of Pamplona, 
^ monk who had been the captain of a ship ; and the 
oldest mission bears its date from 1660. Of these 
there are at present twenty-five, containing 15,000 
souk. They sufiered much from 1681 to I7SO 
from the Canbs, who burnt the settlements. 

In stature, the natives of this tribe are short, being 
not more than five feet two inches, their body thick, 
with broad shoulders and flat chest, their colour a 
dull brown, and they are of a melancholic tem- 
perament* 

They have a great aversion . t(^ European cloth- 
ing, and remain naked whilst in their houses, but 
when obliged to go out, they put on a vest vrith 
sleeves, which reaches almost to the knees ; the 
women wear this habit without the sleeves, and 
both sexes use a narrow bandage tied round the 
loins : they also carefully eradicate the hair from 
the chin, and are a neat people, keeping their 
persons, houses and utensils very clean. 

Their language, as well as those of the Caribs 
and Cumanagotoes, has each had a dictionary com- 
posed for the use of the missionaries ; no ^oi'd be- 
gins with 4 and it is destitute of^ h and d. 

The Pariagotoes are mixed with the Chaymas, in 
the missions ; and exist in the villages on the banks 
of the Caroni. They speak a language peculiar to 
themselves. 
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The Gtiarmmioes build their huts on the trunks: 
of the mangrove and palm trees, to raise them 
above the waters in the grfeat inundations of the 
Orinoco ; as we before observed, they are inde- 
pendent, with the exception of a very few, who 
have been converted by the monks. Sir Walter 
Raleigh describes them under the names of 
Aroottes, Trititivas and Warawites. They make 
their bread of the flour extracted from thepaim tree, 
which they cut down for this purpose, just pre- 
vious to the appearance of the flowers. 

Pive or six hundred of this race quitted the 
islands a short time ago, and formed two villages 
on the north and south banks of the great river,, 
twenty-five leagues distant from the sea, where they 
live independent of the missionaries. They are of 
a ipiddle size, and very strong, and are able to 
run on the mud of 'the marshes, where no other 
Indians can walk. These people are the pilots of the 
Orinoco, possessing a perfect knowledge of its 
nayigation, and are concerned in the clandestine 
commerce carried on from Trinidad. 

The Guayquerias will be described in speaking of 
the town o^' Cuni^na which they chiefly inhabit. 

A tribe called the Qmquas are mixed with the 
Chaymas in the missions, and iMiabit an immense 
tract of country as far as the main Cordilleras of 
the Andes. 

The CunumagQtoes^ to the amount of 26,000, 
live in the west of Cumana, in the missions of 
Piritoo. The chief mission of the Piritpos (so 
called on account of a thorny palm of which pipes 
^x^ made) was founded in 1556, and was named 
La Conception. 

In this couptry, the Carihbees are spread over a 
great extent, existing also iii French Ouyana, 
and iuTrinidad ; and theGuarivas, as well as many 
others, are Carib tribes. A few missions are found 
in the grefit plaiosy in which some of these peo^ 
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pie are settled. The Saribs are distinguished in 
tlie Caraccas by their great size. 

A tribe on the banks of the Orinoco, named the 
OtamacSf raise their dead at the end of twelve 
months, and place the bones in a general burying 
place ; they cover their grain, fish, vegetables^ &c., 
with earth, to preserve them, and devour their 
food mingled with the soil in which it has 
lain. The substances become quite hard in these 
pits, by the incrustations of the soil, and some of 
them are said to eat a pound and a half of the 
earth in a day. The Indians of all these tribes, 
who prefer a wandering life to the subjected 
9tate of their brethren in the missions^ are freqi^ent^ 
W attacked in the night by the monks and their 
followers, and made prisoners^ 'When the nus-» 
sionaries give the young people to the converted 
Indians as slaves^ in ^hich capacity they remain 
until of an age to marry, in consequence of this^ 
the mission Indians frequently instigate the pideats 
to attack these unfortunate people, being eager to 

?osses8 them. Those who are thus taken, are called 
^oitos, and in general consist only of children^ 
torn with unrelenting severity irom the arms of 
their terrified parents. The motive assigned by, the 
monks for such arbitrary measures, is the hope of 
their ultimate conversion. 

Lakes — The lakes of Caraccas are chiefly those of 
Valencia and Maracaybo. ^Maraeaybo is a body of 
water of an oval form, lying in a north and south 
direction, and communicating with the gulf of 
Venezuela by a very narrow channel. In length 
it is 150 miles, in breadth 90, and 450 in circum- 
ference ; its waters being always fresh, excepting 
when violent storms force the salt waters of the 
gulf into it. There is generally a considerable 
undulation on its surface, and in some winds, par- 
ticularly those from the north the waves rise to a 
great height. The depth of this lake is very pro- 
round, and it is navigable for vessels of the greatest 
burthen. 
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The produce of the interior is conveyed by 
the rivers which feed it, to the town of Maracaybo^ 
nnd thence shipped for Europe or the adjoining 
colonies ; and the various sorts of fish, common 
to the American rivers, are to be found in this lake. 

The shores in the immediate vicinity of its waters, 
are unhealthy, owing to the vapours arising in the 
ni^t after the great heat of the day. 
' When the Spaniards first landed in this country, 
they observed several villages built in the lake, 
which is the mode adopted by the Indians at pre- 
sent, considering this plan as the healthiest. 

The appearance of one of these little towns 
amid the waters, caused the Spanish . adventurers 
to name it Little Venice, or Venezuela, which 
title was afterwards transferred to the whole pro- 
vince in the neighbourhood. Four of these vil- 
li^es still remain, and are under the government 
of a monk, who has a church, and the spiritual 
charge of these people. 

' The principal employment of the Indians of 
these towns is fishing and catching .the aquatic 
birds which frequent the lake. 

To the north-west of Lake Maracaybo, is a vein, 
or mine of mineral pitch, (used by mixing it with 

grease, to grave vessels,) which is of such an in- 
ammable nature, that during the hot weather, 
and particularly at night, corruscations are seen 
arising ftom its surface, which have the appear^* 
ance of quickly repeated lightnings. The Indians 
and Spaniards, who navigate the vessels and 
canoes of the lake, called them St. Antony's Lan* 
thorns, or the Lanthorns of Maracaybo, as they 
serve ^em to steer by during the dark nights, so 
prevalent in the torrid zone. 

The lake of Valencia^ which though not. so ex- 
tensive as the last we have described, is fkr more 
beautifid and useful. Its banks are fertile- and 
healthy, and clothed with themost luxurious vege- 
tation. It is situated three miles from the city of 
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Valencia, and eighteen from the sea, from which 
it is separated by inaccessible mountains ; the lake 
pf Valencia is of an oblong form, stretching north- 
east and south-west, and is forty miles in length 
and twelve in breadth, in a valley surrounded by 
very high and steep land, excepting on the 
west 

This extraoixlinaiy lake receives the waters of 
twenty rivers, and has no visible outlet. It has 
been diminishing for twenty years, and its waters 
are still receding, leaving behind them a rich and 
productive soil, but at the same time an unhealthy 
air ; and the cultivators are in some parts under the 
necessity, from the want of water, of drawing off 
the neighbouring streams to irrigate their plan- 
tations. 

The eastern side is laid out in tobacco grounds, 
which occupy 15,000 people, who are paid by the 
crown ; and the islands in which it abounds are 
highly fertile, the largest called Caratapona, being 
well populated. 

The woods near this lake are famous for the 
diversity and beauty of the birds, and its waters 
furnish fish, and the guanas, or edible lizard, which 
are considered as a very delicious food ; of these, 
two species are common to the lake. The water 
of Lake Valencia is not so good for drinking as that 
of Maracaybo, being thick and nauseous. 

This lake bears the Indian name of Tacarigua, 
as does a bay or lake on the coast, which is situated 
a league and a half from the mouth of the river 
Tuy, of a circular form, and is twenty-one miles 
• in length from the sea on the north-east to the 
' south-east, it abounds in fish, and is remarkable 
for the great number of alligators it contains. . 

The lake of Parima, or Paranapitincaj in Gu- 
iana is said to be an oblong sheet of water, 10() 
miles in length, and 50 broad, in an island of which 
is a rodk of glittering mica, celebrated as having 
been the seat of El Dorado, a supposititious city, the 
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streets of which were paved with gold, alluded to 
by Milton in his Paradise Lost. 

*^ And jet unspoiPd Guiana 
Whose great city Geryon's sons 
Call El Dorado/' 

This lake is in 3" 40' north latitude, and 45*^ 20' 
west longitude, and gives birth to a large river, 
called Rio Blanco, or Parima, which we have 
before spoken of. 



PROVINCE OF NEW ANDALVSIA. 
f 

This province, which is also known by the names 
of Cumana and Paria, is bounded on the north 
by the Caribbean sea ; on the east by the Atlantic 
ocean ; west by Barcelona, and south by Spanish 
Guiana, or the river Orinoco. 

The government of Cumana usually includes 
the adjacent province of New Barcelona. We 
shall therefore describe these two under the same 
head, mentioning however the distinct bounda- 
ries of — 

NEW BARCELONA^ 

Which is limited on the north by the Caribbean 
sea ; east by Cumana ; west by Venezuela, or Ca- 
raccas Proper, and south by Guiana and the Ori- 
noco. 

The great extent of the territory of Cumana 
and Barcelona, its being washed on two of its 
sides by the ocean, and by the broad expanse of 
the Orinoco on the third, render it one of the most 
important governments of the captain-generalship. 

History y Sgc. — ^The eastern part of New Anda- 
lusia is famous as having been the scene of the first 
continental discoveries of Columbus. The mouth^ 
of the Orinoco and the adjacent shores af Paria 
were visited by him during his third voyage. Thf 
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first land discovered during this expedition, was 
however not the continent, but the island of Tri- 
nidad, which was so named because the admiral 
had vowed to give the appellation of the Trinity to 
the first land he should see, and also because three 
mountains were observed at the same moment. 
This happened on Tuesday, 31st July, 1498, and 
having but one cask of water left, he landed at 
Punta de la Playa, where he procured the necessary 
supply. 

On the 1st of August, whilst plymg between 
Cape de k Galera (the first cape they made) and 
Funta de la Playa, he discovered the main land 
twenty-five leagues distant; but imagining it another 
island, he named it Isla Santa. The channel be- 
tween Trinidad and Isla Santa was named Boca del 
Sierpe, and the next day he sailed into the lowei: 
channel, and called it Boca del Drago. They were 
so styled on account of the furious hissing noise 
which the current of an immense river made in 
rushing towards the ocean. He coasted the sup- 
posed island until Sunday, the 5th of August, 
when he anchored and went on shore. Soon ailer- 
wards he took some of the natives into his ship, 
and landing further to the west, by the direction of 
these people, discovered that the supposed island 
was part of an immense continent, and that the 
natives called it Paria. 

Being informed that pearls were found in 
great abundance among some islands to the 
west, he steered in that direction, and discovered; 
the islands of Margarita, or of I^earls, Cubagua, 
and Los Testigos, or the Witnesses, &c. On the 
16th of August he stood to the north-west, and 
anchored on the coast of Hispaniola soon after- 
wards. 

The admiral was followed by Ojeda, in 1499f 
who traced the coast as far as Cape de la Velai en^ 
tering several ports to procure information. Chris- 
toval Guerra, accompanied by Pedro Nino, who 
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had been with Columbus on this coast, obt&ined a 
licence to explore the continent and islands for 
gold and pearls. They procured plenty of the 
ktter in the bay of pearls, between Margarita and 
the main, and visited the coasts of Venezuela and 
Coro* 

Having got 1200 ounces of very fine pearls, 
these adventurers sailed back, along the shore to 
the gulf of Paria, whence they stretched over 
for Spain, in which country they arrived on the 6th 
of February, 1500. 

Vicente Yanez Pinzon having discovered the 
mouth of the great Maranon in 1500, sailed north- 
wards from it, and explwed the estuary of the 
Orinoco, and the coast of Paria, from which he 
sailed for St. Domingo, having first laden his 
vessels with Brazil wood. 

The report of the arrival of Guerra, with such a 
valuable cargo, soon spread over the whole king- 
dom of Spain ; and expeditions were fitted out in 
every part for the American continent. Charles 
the Fifth gave these adventurers permission to en- 
slave the Indians who should resist them ; in con- 
sequence of this, avarice and rapacity soon made a 
dreadful havoc among these unfortunate people ; 
a complaint of these proceedings at last reached 
the royal audience of St. Domingo, which court 
immediately took measures to punish the offenders. 
They appomted Juan Ampues, to the government 
of the country, who landed on the coast of Curi- 
ana, in 15S7, with an armed force. 

The mildness of his measures gained him the 
afiections of the Indians, and the cacique of the 
Curiana nation took the oath of allegiance to Spain, 
on the 26th of July, 15^27. — This governor laid 
the foundation of the city oif Coro. 

At this time the company of the Welsers, a 
German establishment of Augsburgh, having ad- 
vanced great sums tb Charles the Kfth, that Em- 
peror granted theni, at their earnest request, the 
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sovereignty of the province of Venezuela from CsLpp 
Vela, to Maracapna, and with unlimited boundaries 
to the south. Their power did not last long, and 
Juan Perez de Tolosa was appointed governor, 
with the rank of captain-general. New laws were 
made, and the Indians were declared free from in- 
voluntary servitude; as soon as a nation or tribe 
was subjected, a town was built, and a hundred 
Europeans were sent to colonize it. The laws of 
the repartimientos and encomiendos were estab- 
lished, and every thing went on properly at first, 
but the settlers abusing their authority over the na- 
tives, these laws were repealed, and Spanish Ame- 
rica was declared a kingdom United to the Spanish 
crown. The council of the Indies was formed at 
Madrid, the legislative functions were declared to 
be vested solely in the king, aided by this council, 
and the executive was to belong only to oflScers 
appointed by the court ; accordingly, on the 4th of 
September, 1519, this act was decreed and pro- 
mulgated, since which Caraccas has been govern- 
ed by a captain-general, and subordinate officers* 

. In treating of Cumana we must not omit men- 
tioning the history of the visit paid to this coast by 
Las Casas, the bishop of Chiapa in Guatimala. 
Bartolemeo d£ Las Casas who was born at Seville ' 
in 1474, and when only nineteen years of age, ac- 
companied his father and Columbus to the west 
Indies, returning to Spain after an absence of five 
years, took the habit of a monk, and again em- 
barked with Columbus to Hispaniola ; on the set- 
tling of Cuba, he was appointed rector of Zaguara- 
ma, where he strenuously objected against reducing 
the Indians to servitude, at the same time relin- 
quishing his own share in the partition of these 
people among the whites. Meeting with great oppo- 
sition, on account of his determined resistance Jto 
the oppression of the aborigines, he set out for 
Spain in 1516, for the purpose of laying the griev- 
ances, under which the newly-discovered nations 
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laboured, before the King. Ferdinand promised 
that new laws should be made, but death prevented 
his resolves from being put into execution ; Las 
Casas then applied to Cardinal Ximenes the regent^ 
and that minister sent out three commissioners to 
enquire into the circumstances of the case. These- 
three prsons were monks of St. Jerome, and were 
accompanied by a lawyer of great abilities, and 
Las Casas, who was granted the title of " Protector 
of the Indians." 

On their arrival at St. Domingo, these coramis- 
sioners finding it impossible to do away with the 
enslavement of the Indians at once, they adopted 
some salutary measures to better their condition. 
Las Casas remonstrated with them, but found his 
efforts useless, and as he had made all the planters 
his enemies, he saw himself under the necessity of 
retreating to the protection of the convent from ' 
the effects of their malignity. He again set out for 
Spain, with a determination not to abandon the 
cause in which he had embarked. Ximenes being 
on his death-bed, and the Emperor Charles the 
Fiflh having appointed his Flemish ministers to the 
chief offices of state, Las Casas was obliged to en- 
deavour to interest them in his favour ; in this he 
succeeded, and they recalled the monks of St. 
Jerome, and appointed a judge to examine the com- 
plaints of the Indians with ample powers to redress 
them. 

But Las Casas here tarnished the glory he 
would otherwise have enjoyed unsullied. To carry 
his favourite scheme the more certainly into execu- 
tion, he proposed that a certain number of negroes 
should be purchased from the Portuguese in Africa, 
to replace the Indians who were to be liberated. 
His plans, unfortunately for the poor Africans^ 
were adopted, and ever since that period these 
degraded people have suffered the most galling ser- 
vitude, which it is now the delight of an English- 
man to know, that, his nation have stepped forward 
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to put a lasting stop to; and the reign of the Prince 
Regent, would, independent of the brilliant events 
which have rendered it immortal, have been re- 
membered, to the remotest ages by this magnani^ 
mous act alone. The emperor Charles granted a 
patent to one of his Flemish courtiers, containing 
the exclusive right of sending 4000 negroes to the 
West Indies ; this patent was sold to Genoese mer- 
chants for 25,000 ducats, and these people have 
the odium of being the first who brought this abo- 
minable traffic to a regular form. Las Casas pro- 
posed also to send mechanics and labourers to His- 
paniola with the negroes, who should be allowed 
an advance to go thither ; but the bishop of Burgos, 
who was the great enemy of Columbus and his 
followers, defeated this project, as well as every 
other that Las Casas offered. 

Fearful that he should not succeed in relieving 
the Indians in the new settlements, he requestea 
from the Emperor the grant of a district, then un- 
occupied, from the gulf of Paria to Cape ^ de la 
Vela, thus including Cumana Barcelona, Vene- 
zuela, Coro, and Maracaybo. In his memorial, he 
proposed settling this country with a colony of 
priests, husbandmen, and labourers; he engaged 
m two years, to instruct the natives in the arts of 
social life ; to civilize 10,000 of them, and that at 
the end of that time, the king should derive a 
revenue of 15,000 ducats, which was to increase 
to 50,000 in ten years. After much difficulty, in 
consequence of the opposition of the meddling 
bishop, this extent of coast was granted to him, 
with liberty to extend it indefinitely into the in- 
terior. He sailed from Spain with 200 followers 
in 1521. Many of these left him at Puerto Rico, 
others died, and he landed on the coast of Cumana, 
with a few only who still adhered to him ; here he 
found the country in a state of great a^tation 
from a recent invasion of the Spanish islanders, 
who had attacked the sativesy for the purposes of 
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procuring slaves and gold. He was obliged to go 
over to Hispaniola to procure a reinforcement^ 
and during his absence, the Indians * attacked the 
colony he had planted, destroyed many of the 
people, and forced the remnant to take refuge in 
the little isle of Cubagua. 

This isle they soon abandoned, and not a 
Spaniard was then left in any part of the continent 
from Paria to Darien. Las Casas, mortified be- 
yond every thing, by the failure of his splendid 
schemes, shut himself up in the Dominican con- 
vent 9t Hispaniola. Here he devoted himself to 
the performance of religious duties, still keeping 
in mind the great object of his ambition. The 
sufferings of the Indians increasing daily, and a 
chapter of his order at Chiapa in New Spain, hav- 
ing made him their messenger to Europe, on some 
important afiairs, he once more revisited Madrid 
in 1542, and took a favourable opportunity of 
pleading the cause of the injured Indians before 
Charles V. He also composed a treatise, which 
he called " A Brief Relation of the Destruction of 
the Indians ;" in which was painted, in the most 
pathetic and forcible manner, the enormities which 
had taken place in every country of the New 
World which the Spaniards had visited. 

This work created the most lively sensations 
throughout Europe, and such a general abhorrence 
of the cruel measures of the adventurers, that the 
Spanish court thought fit to adopt some measures 
to silence the universal clamour. New regulations 
were adopted, some of which tended to ameliorate 
the condition of the unfortunate Americans ; and 
Las Casas was elevated to the dignity of bishop of 
Chiapa, in order to afford every relief in the 
power of the church to bestow. 

He returned to America in 1544, and continued 
in this see until 1551, exerting himself in every 
possible manner to attain the object of his ^shes ; 
m which he succeeded greatly, but his health fail-. 
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rng in 1551, he resigned bis bishopric, and once 
more revisited his native country ; in the same 
year, and for five years subsequent to his return, 
he lived in Madrid, still exerting all his influence to 
consolidate the measures which had been taken 
for the prosperity of the people to whom he was so 
much attached; at last nature became. worn out, 
and this indefatigable, and benevolent man, closed 
his career in 1556, in the 92d year of his age. 

Besides the work alluded to above, he wrote 
several others, among which, is a " General His- 
tory of the Indies,'* of which Antonio de Herrera 
is said to have availed himself in the compilation 
of his celebrated history of the New World. 

FEATURES, CLIMATE, &C. 

The provinces of Barcelona and Cumana are 
e^tremeiy mountainous ; the first branch from the 
main chain of the Andes running through these 
districts, and terminating in the ocean at the gulf 
of Paria. 

This ridge gives birth to the rivers which flow 
into the Orinoco on the south, and into the Carib- 
bean sea on the north, and contains some .highly 
picturesque and singular scenery ; the most noted 
parts of which will be hereafter described. 

The climate of this government varies according 
to the situation of its districts, on the high land of 
the mountains, or in the valleys or plains of the 
interior. 

Capitab, — The chief town of New Andalusia 
is Cumana, where the governor of the two pro- 
vinces usually resides. The chief town of iNew 
Barcelona, is Barcelona. 

Cumana is situated in lO"" 27' 52'' north latitude^ 
and 64"* 9' 47'' west longitude, a mile from the 
battery of the Boca, or mouth of the harbour, be- 
tween which and the town extends a great plain, 
called £1 Salado. The port is formed by the 
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fine river Manzanares, which runs through the 
town. East of the city is another extensive plain, 
and north of it a rocky mass, on which standi the 
citadel of St. Antonio. The city occupies the 
space between the citadel, the river Manzanares, 
and another smaller stream called the Santa Cata- 
lina, and the plains which surround it are highly 
cultivated ; Uiat towards the sea having an Indian 
suburb and gardens filled with sapotes, mameis, 
plantains, &c. The suburb is divided into three 
parishes ; on the east is that of Sarritos, on the 
south-east, St. Francisco, and the great town of the 
Guayqueria Indians. Cumana is one of the oldest 
cities of the continent, and was built by Gonzalo 
Ocampo in 1520. 

In the city of Cumana are no very remarkable 
buildings, owing to the fatal effects of the last 
earthquake. There is only one parish church and 
two convents, but additions are daily making to it, 
which will render it a fine town. 

This city is remarkable for the purity and health- 
iness of its climate, on account of the heat being 
moderated by the sea-breezes ; the most fatal dis- 
orders are fluxes, which carry off numbers of 
children annually, owing to the great use they 
make of green indigestible fruits. The women, 
particularly the Indians, are very prolific, which in 
some measure compensates for the loss annually 
experienced of the younger branches of society. 
The population of Cumana amounts at present to 
16, or 17,000 souls, of which, two-fifths are 
Indians of the Guayqueria, Chayma, and other 
tribes. Of these, the Guayqverias are the most noted 
tribe not only of Cumana, but of Caraccas ; they 
are a branch of the Guarounoes, who inhabit the 
swampy island, at the mouth of the Orinoco ; but 
they have now become so incorporated with the 
Spaniards, that for the last century they have 
spoken the Spanish language only. When Colum- 
bus was on this coast, his people saw these Indians 
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fishing with long poles pointed at one end, and 
tied to a cord at the other ; demanding of them 
the name of their country, they immediately re- 
plied Guiake, which signified pointed stick; the 
sailors thought this was the name of the tribe, and 
accordingly called them Guaikerias, which name 
they have since retained. 

These people, who also inhabit the islands, show 
to Europeans with pride the Punta de la Galera, 
so called, because Columbus's vessel touched there, 
as well as port Manzanillo, where they swore fidelity 
in 1498 to the whites, which vow they have never 
violated. The Guayquerias are the pilots of the 
coast of Cumana, and their suburb is composed of 
rows of uniform low buildings disposed into the form 
of streets, which have a very neat appearance. 

On a naked rock which commands the city, 100 feet 
above the level of the sea, is the castle of St. Angelo, 
which commands the place. There is also anotherfort 
in ruins, on the south-west ; and the entrance into 
the port is defended with inconsiderable batteries, 
but the military positions of Cumana are of little 
importance, as the citadel is commanded by a part 
of the same rock on which it stands; the chief 
defence of this post being a thick wood of the 
cactus, whose thorny shoots defy admission into 
its recesses. 

The entrance of the harbour of Cumana is highly 
picturesque, the city rising out of the plain backed 
by the citadel, its rocks and groves, the plantations 
of cocoa-nuts, cassias, capers, and arborescent 
mimosas; the shores covered with alcatras or 
brown pelicans, egrets, and flamingoes. The beauty 
of the river, and the clear blue of the sky, con- 
trasted with the dark and gloomy appearance of 
the mountains in the interior, conspire to affi)rd a 
landscape of the most captivating character. 

The European inhabitants, and the descendants 
of Europeans, are noted for thdr great politeness 
and hospitality to strangers ; they are chiefly occu- 
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pied in commercial enterprize, this and Barcelona 
being ports where much trade is carried on. The 
manner and customs of these people is nearly- 
allied to those of their brethren in the other great 
cities of Spanish America. One of the most 
singular of their customs is that of passing most 
of their evenings sitting on chairs placed in the 
river. 

In this city, the first question in a morning is, 
" Is the water cool?" Their converziones are 
carried on in the rivers where the evening parties 
are mostly spent in talking about the weather, the 
news, and in smoking. All the inhabitants of the 
town it is said can swim, , and the children pass 
the greater part of their time in the water. The 
alligator is not dangerous at Cumana, as they are 
seldom seen, and are only of the smallest kind ; 
the chief fear that the women have whilst bathing 
is from the dolphin, which sometimes comes up the 
river and spouts like the >yhale. « \ i 

The port of Cumana is formed by the gulf of 
Cariaco, and its harbour by the river Manzan^es. 
The gulf of Cariaco is thirty-eight miles in length 
and sixty-eight in breadth, with excellent anchoring 
ground ; and the ocean is always smooth and un- 
ruffled from Porto Cabello to the point of Paria ; 
so much so, that the coasting vessels are not 
decked ; the only danger in the port of Cumana 
being a shoal, called Morro Koxo, half a mile in 
breadth and very steep on all sides. 

This city has been repeatedly shook by sub- 
terrene convulsions; and the natives have a tradition 
that the gulf of Cariaco was formed by an earth- 
quake, just before the third voyage of Columbus. 
In 1530, the whole coast was shaken, and the city, 
then called New Toledo, suffered by having its 
fort at the mouth of the river destroyed ; an im- 
mense rent was made in the coast, from which 
asphaltum and water issued. 

These shocks were very frequent towards the 
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end of the l6th century, the sea often rising 
fifteen or twenty fathoms. On the twenty-first of 
October, I766, the city was overthrown, and 
numbers of persons perished ; the tremblings of 
the earth continued hourly for fourteen months ; 
but in 1767, the inhabitants incamped in the streets, 
when the shocks only took place once a month ; a 
great drought had happened in 1766> but during 
1767, the rains were so continual, that the harvest 
was very abundant. In this memorable earthquake 
the ground opened and threw out hot water. 

In 1794, they experienced another tremendous 
convulsion, and on the i4th of December, 1797j 
four-fifths of the city were utterly destroyed, the 
earth heaving up with loud subterraneous noises ; 
but the people got into the streets in time, and a 
small number only perished of those who sought 
for refuge in the churches. Half an hour before 
this happened, there was a strong sulphureous 
smell near the castle, and a loud noise under the 
ground ; flames were seen to rise from the banks of 
the river, and in several other places. These flames 
are frequently observed near the city on the plains, 
they do not burn the herbage, and issue from no 
apparent crevices, the people calling them the 
soul of the tyrant Aguirra, who took part in a 
revolt against Ursua, governor of Omaguas, and 
styled himself " the traitor." He descended the 
Amazons, and reached the island of Margarita by 
the rivers of Guiana. 

Though . so continually exposed to this dreadftil 
calamity, the inhabitants of Cumana are in a 
measure insensible to it, as they imagine that it 
never occurs but at particular intervals, and that 
they have always sufficient notice by the state of 
the weather and other occurrences. 

The neighbourhood of Cumana is infested with 
the rattle snake, the coral vipers, centipedes, &c. 

Farms and country-seats adorn the banks of the 
Manzanares ; at a little distance from the city these 
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are beautifully situated, amid groves of cactus; tama- 
rinds, brazilletoes, the enormous ceiba, palms, &c., 
and the soil is so rich for pasturage, that excellent 
milk and butter are produced. 

Near Cumana the most noted mountains are the 
Cerro or chain of the Brigantin, about eighteen 
miles distant, the highest summit of which has a 
flat top, and is elevated more than 5000 feet above 
the sea, and the sides of this chain are nearly 
perpendicular, the country about it Jjeing a mere 
desert. 

The inhabitants of Cumana attempted to cross 
these mountains with a road, but found it im- 
practicable, and the passage to the plains of the 
interior lies over a part of the chain, known by 
the name of the Imposible, over which a new road 
is carrying on, the present one being very steep. 
This chain is continued to tl;ie extremity of the 
gulf of Cariaco, and forms the barrier between it 
and the ocean. 

On the peninsula formed by this gulf are the 
salt works of Araya, which have been successively 
worked by most of the European nations who pos- 
sess colonies in the West Indies. The Dutch were 
however expelled in 1605, when a fort or battery 
was built to prevent their return, and the mere or 
lake which these salt-works consist of, was over- 
flowed by the sea in the great hurricane in I726, 
which also destroyed the battery ; but pits or re- 
servoirs have been since dug, and the sea dyked 
out, so that great quantities of salt are still pro- 
cured. 

The consumption of this article in forming ta- 
sajo, or salted provision, amounts, in Barcelona 
and Cumana, to 9 or 10,000 fanegas (each 400lbs.} 
annually, of which the salt marsh or grounds of 
Araya, furnish 3000 fanegas, and the sea the rest. 

The Indians use very little salt with their food, 
but the Creoles and negroes live almost entirely 
on salted meat and fish. Salt being a royal 
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monop<^y» the revenue derived from Araya is con- 
siderable. 

A small village is established on the peninsula of 
Araya, where the Indians keep large flocks of 
goats. This strip of land was the first place where 
the Spaniards began to found a town ; and it con- 
' tains springs and masses of petroleum ; this sub- 
stance existing also on its coasts, at Cape de la Brea, 
Punta Soto,, and Guararitto. A stream of naptha 
issues from the bed of the sea, near these shores, 
and forms a visible spot, 1000 feet in diameter, 
among the weeds, with which the beach is covered* 

NuEVA Barcelona, the chief town of the pro- 
vince of the same name, is situated in a plain on 
the left bank of the river Neveri, half a league 
~ distant from the sea, in 10^ 10' north latitude,' 
and 64^ 47' west longitude ; ten leagues by land 
from Cumana. 

This city was founded in 1636, by Juan de 
Urpin, who had been a canon, doctor, and coun- 
sellor of laws in St. Domingo, and a private soldier 
in the fort of Araya ; he gave the name of New 
Catalonia to the province, which was afterwards 
changed to that of the city. It is meanly built, 
though it has a regular appearance ; the streets 
are very dirty in the rainy season, and very dusty 
in the hot weather ; and the immense quantity of 
hogs bred in this place renders the town disgust* 
ingly dirty, from the filth which they spread over 
the footways ; and it was not till the year 1803, 
that some measures were taken to put a stop to 
this nuisance. 

Barcelona contains one parish church and a con- 
vent of Franciscans, with a population of 14,000 
souls, half whites and half mulattoes and negroes* 

. Such is the trade in live and dead cattle in this 
city, that the inhabitants have not turned their at- 
tention to the cultivation of the land, though ex- 
cellently suited for cotton, cacao, and maize. Bar- 
celona is the emporium for the contraband goods 
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of Trinidad, and from hence they are dispersed 
through all the inland provinces. 

The value of this trade has been computed at 
400,000 dollars annually. Hides, tallow, oxen, 
mules, jirked an^ salted beef, form the great com- 
mercial articles of this port ; this trade is chiefly 
carried on with the Havannah and West India- 
Islands. 

In the jurisdiction of Barcelona, which declared 
itself independent in the year 1811, commence 
those immense plains that stretch with those of 
Caraccas, as far south as the Orinoco. They are 
covered with excellent pasturage, and feed innu- 
merable herds of cattle and mules, which are 
mostly kept on the banks of the rivers. Such im- 
mense quantities were killed before the breaking 
out of the present commotions, that the trade was 
at one time very considerable, the inhabitants of 
Barcelona being noted for their skill in salting 
meat; but just after the fiist symptoms of this 
struggle, the plains became infested with robbers, 
who deprived the owners of their beasts, and 
greatly lessened the value of the trade. 

The other towns of Cumana are chiefly mis- 
sionary establishments seated near the rivers, and 
on the great plains, the greater part of the country 
being yet in a state of nature. Oi' these towns 
the principal one is Cunmnacoay twelve leagues dis- 
tant from Cumana, on a plain surrounded with 
lofty mountains, which was founded in 1717? hy. 
Domingo Arias, on his return from the Guaripiche 
river, where; some Frenchmen had attempted to 
plant a colony ; it was at flrst called San Baltazar 
de las Arias, but soon lost that appellation, for 
its present one. The climate of this place is mild, 
and even cold, although it is not more than 630 
feet above the sea, • owing probably to the abun- 
dance of rain, to the frequency of thick fogs, and 
to being surrounded by humid forests. 

The dry season begins here in the winter sol- 
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sttce, and lasts till the vernal equipax. Light 
showers are frequent in April, May and June; 
the dry weather again commences, and lasts to 
the end of August, when the winter rains set in» 
which only cease in November.; and during this 
interval, the country is deluged with water. 

The environs of Cumanacoa are very fertile, 
and are chiefly cultivated with tobacco, with which 
article it supplies the whole province. Indigo is 
also grown here and in this town ; the population 
amounts to about 2300 souls. 

The road from Cumana over the Imposible, 
through the forest, to Cumanacoa, passes by the 
mission of St. Fernando, of the Chayma Indians. 
It is described as highly picturesque. The forest 
consists of trees, whose trunks are of the largest 
dimensions, and which are clasped in every di- 
rection by creeping or parasitical plants, of which 
the lianas reach to the very summits of the trees, 
and pass from one to another, at the height of 
more than a hundred feet, displaying beautiful 
festoons of dark green leaves, intermixed with 
the most fragrant and splendid flowers. Under 
these arcades, which scarcely admit the rays of the 
sun, the traveller proceeds, viewing, at intervals 
only, the deep blue of the sky. The parrots, 
macaws, and mnumerable tribes of birds of the 
most brilliant plumage, are continually hovering 
about, and here the' oriole builds his bottle-shaped 
and pendant nest. The screaming of the panrots 
actually drowns the roar of small cataracts whidi 
here and there fall from the rocky mountains. 

Oh quitting this forest path to go to St. Fer- 
nando, the country is open for a short space, 
and the road is now lined with the bamboo or 
guadua, whose elegant form, agitated by die 
slightest winds, strikes Uie European traveller with 
the most agreeable sensations. We shall describe 
the village of St. FermmdcH as a type of all the 
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other mwibnary settlemeiits, ffhick are too nume- 
rous to name. 

The huts of the Indians are built of mud or clay, 
strengthened by the stems of the lianas, and are 
disposed into streets, very wide and straight, and 
crossing each other at right angles, the whole ap- 
pearing very neat. The gardens are either in, or at 
a short distance from the village, and each familv 
possesses one which they cultivate, together witn 
a large plot of ground, common to all, and called 
the conuco, at which the grown-up young men and 
women are obliged to work one hour in the morn- 
ing and one in the evening. In the missions near 
the coast, this conuco is generally an i^d^o or 
sugar plantation, the profits of which are divided 
by the priest, for the support of the church and 
the village. 

The great square of San Fernando is situated in 
the centre of the village; in it is placed the church, 
the priest's house, and the Casa del Rey, or king's- 
house, destined for the accommodation of travel- 
lers. The priest governs the people in their spi- 
ritual and temporal afiairs, but the parish officers 
are always chosen irom among the Indians; a majt- 
ter of necessity, as no whites are to be found in 
these settlements. They have their governor, 
alguazil, mayor and militia officers, and the com- 
pany of archers have their colours, and perform 
their exerdee at stated periods, shooting at a mark. 
The villages in which the Europeans or Creoles 
are settled, and in which Indians are occa- 
sionally found occupying a distinct part, ane 
eaHed doctrinaSf and mfier entirely from the mis- 
sionp. Of these there are many on the side of 
the country nearest the coast» tlie missions beiog 
mostly in the interior. 

Near Cumanacoay is the great mountain called 
Tumiriqiiiri, where aa enormous wall of rock rises 
out of the ioT^U aod is Joined on the w^t by the 
Cerro de Cuchivano, where the chain is bioken 
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by an enormous precipice more than 900 feet in 
width, fiUed with trees, whose branches are com* 
pletelj interlaced with each other. The Rio 
Juagua traverses this crevice, which is the abode of 
the jaguar, or American tiger, of a very formidable 
size, being six feet in length. They carry off 
the horses and cattle in the night from the neigh- 
bouring farms, and are as much dreaded as the most 
ferocious of the feline race are in the East Indies. 
Two immense caverns open into this precipice, 
from which flames occasionally rush out that may 
be seen in the night at a great distance. 

The great mountain of Tumiriquiri is situated 
on the road to Caripe, the chief mission of the 
Cfaaymas, which passes over the summit of a lower 
part of the chain, which bears the general name of 
the Cocollar. From the summit of this last chain, 
at more than two thousand feet in height^ the 
eye wanders over the immense plains which reach 
towards the banks of the Orinoco, in the ravines 
alone of which can be distinguished any trees, and 
these but thinly scattered ; the remainder of the 
surface is covered with an uniform coat of long 
waving grass, intermixed with flowering shrubs. 

From this point the traveller ascends towsurds 
the Tumiriquiri ; the road is partly traversed oh 
horseback, bat soon becomes too steep and slippery 
for these animals. 

TberoimdsnramitoftheTamiriquiri is covered with 
torf, and is elevated more than 4400 feet above the 
ocean. This elevaticm gradually diminishes towards 
thewest by a ridge of steep rocKs, and is intermpted 
at the distance of a mile by an immense crevice^ 
which descends towards the gulf of Cariaco. Be- 
yond this two enormous peaks arise^ the nortberiK 
most of which, named the Cucurucho qfTumriqmi^ 
» more than 6500 feet in height, surpassing that 
of the Brigantin with whidi it is connected. These 
peaks aie covered with mahogai]^, javillo^ and 
cedartrees^ of an monoaoA size, wmse shachM are 
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firequented by tigers and other wild beasts^ whtcb 
are hunted now and then for the sake of their beau-^ 
tiful skins. The view from the summit of thi» 
mountain is very fine; the chain which extends 
from west to east is seen in all its forms; its 
ridges running parallel to each other at short dis- 
tances, form longitudinal valleys, intersected by 
crevices worn by the waters in their passage ta 
the Orinoco or the sea. The sea bounds the pros- 
pect on the north, and the immeasurable plains 
form its horizon on the south. The rivers Colo- 
rado and Guaripiche rise in the chain of the Co- 
collar, and mingle their' streams near the east 
coast of Cumana. The Colorado at its mouth is 
very broad, and the Guaripiche more than twenty- 
five fathoms deep ; and between this river and the 
Areo which falls into it, are some springs of petro- 
leum. Beyond Tumiriquiri the road descends the 
mountains towards Caripe, by the mission of San 
Antonio across savannahs strewed with large blocks 
of stone, over a thick forest l3dng on two steep 
' ridges called Los Yepes and Fantasma, into a val- 
ley in which are the missions of Smi Antonio and 
Guanagtuma, which are separated by the rivers 
Colorado and Guaripiche. Guanaguana valley is 
divided from that of Caripe, by a ridge called the 
CucfUUo de Guanaguana^ which is difficult to pass» 
the path being often only fourteen inches broad and 
extremely slippery, as the slope is covered with grass. 
These paths are traversed on mules, whose footing 
is so sure, that accidents rarely occur. The height 
of the Cuchillo is about 34S0 feet» and the de- 
scent to Caripe is by a winding path through a 
forest ; and as the valley is high, the journey is 
short and easy. Here the climate is mild and 
delightful, but in the valley of Guanaguana it is 
hot and unwholesome ; so great is the difierence 
which isi experienced in this country in passing from 
one side of a mountain to the other. Tne height of 
the convent of Oirrpe, in which the missionary monki^ 
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reside, is 2575 feet above the sea, in lO'' 10" 14'' 
north-latitude ; and this appears to be the only high 
valley of Cumana, which is well inhabited. 

The convent is seated on a delightful plain, back- 
ed with an immense wall of perpendicular rocks^ 
covered with plants; the ceiba and palms show 
their gigantic and elegant forms, numberless sprinjgs 
gush out on every side, and it is difficult to ima- 
gine a more picturesque spot than that which these 
priests have chosen. The cultivation of the valley 
adds to the natural beauty of the scene, as the gar- 
dens of the Indians are filled with plantains, pa- 
paws, and all the fruit-bearing plants common to 
the tropical regions. 

The conuco or common plantation contains 
maize, the sugar cane, culinary plants, and cofifee 
trees. Near this valley is the cavern of the Gua- 
charo, three leagues from the convent towards the 
west. This cave gives its name to the range of 
mountains in which it is situated. The cavern is 

Eierced in the face of the perpendicular side of the 
>fty Guacharo mountain, the access to its mouth 
being rather difficult, on account of the numerous 
little torrents which cross the valley. Its entrance 
is towards the south, and forms an arch eighty feet 
broad, and seventy-two high, surmounted with 
rocks, covered by gigantic trees; festoons of 
creeping plants throw themselves across the chasm, 
and variegate the scene with the beautiful and vivid 
tints of their flowers ; a river issues from the vault 
which continues at the same height as at its en- 
trance for a considerable distance ; and arums, heli- 
coiiias and palms, follow the banks of the stream for 
thirty or forty paces into the interior. It is not 
necessary to use torches for 430 feet from the 
mouth, as the grotto keeps the same direction, and 
forms but one channel from south-east to north- 
west; when the day-light fails, the hollow mur-^ 
muring sound of a vast number of nocturnal bhrd9». 
inhabiting the recesses of the cavei may be 
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guished ; advancing fuitber by the help of lights 
the whole rock is seen covered with the nests of 
these birds, which are called Guacharoes, and are 
of the size of a fowl, with a crooked bill, feathers 
of a dark bluish grey, mixed with specks of black, 
the head, wings and tail, being studied with large 
white heart-shaped spots edged with black; the 
spread of the wings is three feet and a half ; its eye, 
which is blue and small, cannot endure the light of 
(lay, these birds quitting the cavern only at night ia 
search of the fruits on which they exist ; their nests 
are seen by fixing a torch at the end of a pole, and 
are generally on the very highest parts of the arch. 

The Indians enter this cave once a year to de- 
stroy the young for the sake of a layer of fat, with 
which the abdomen is covered. These people con- 
struct temporary huts at the mouth of the cavern, 
and melt the fat in pots of clay, over brushwood 
fires ; this fat is called the butter of the guacharo, 
is transparent, half liquid, without smell, and so 
pure as to keep more than a year without becoming 
rancid ; the monks purchase this oil of the natives 
for culinary purposes. Notwithstanding this an- 
nual destruction of the birds, their numbers do not 
sensibly diminish, as it is conjectured that other 
guacharoes re-people the grotto from neighbour- 
mg caves, which are inaccessible to man. 

The river which runs through the cave, is from 
twentv-eight to thirty feet in width, and can be 
traced into the recesses for a considerable distance, 
the cave preserving its altitude and regular form 
for 1453 feet ; farther than this the river forms a 
small cascade over a hill covered with vegetation ; 
and surrounded with stalactites ; after this ascent 
the grotto contracts its height to forty feet, still pre- 
serving the same dimensions ; here the bottom ia 
covered with a black mould on which plants, depo- 
sited accidentally by the birds, have vegetated; 
their characters are however so much changed by 
want of light and air that it is impossible to recog- 
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nise the species. Beyond this spot the cries of the 
birds were so shrill and piercing that no persua* 
sions* could induce the Indians to proceed, and 
M « De Humboldt was obliged unwillingly to re- 
turn. 

This subterraneous river is the source of the 
Rio Caripe, which joining the river Santa Maria 
a few leagues distant, is navigable for canoes, and 
falls into the river Areo under the name of Canno 
de Terezen. 

The forests of this and of every other part of Cu- 
mana are peopled with numerous tribes of monkeys, 
of which the araguato is the most common and sin- 
gular; it is three feet in height from the top of the 
head to the tail, with a reddish brown bushy coat 
of ftir which covers its whole body, being very fine 
on the belly and breast ; its face is of a blackish 
blue, and covered with a delicate wrinkled skin ; 
the beard long, and its eye, voice and gait, de- 
noting melancholy ; when domesticated 1;ney have 
not that vivacity which most monkeys are celebrat- 
ed for; on the rains, or any sudden change of 
weather approaching, the howling noises made by 
this creature are beyond conception dismal, and 
add, during a storm, to the horrors of the uninhabit- 
ed wilds in which the traveller finds himself alone, 
and unprotected. 

Near Cumana, . at the farther end of the gulf of 
Cariaco, is the little town of Cariaco^ in the middle 
of a large plain filled with plantations, huts and 
groups of cocoa and palms ; on a hill behind this 
town, at some distance, and named Buenavista, 
may be seen the range of mountains which stretch 
towards the east under the names of Sierra de Paria 
and Areo ; from this hill it is said the most exten- 
sive view is to be had which can be seen on the 
coast of Cumana. 

The town of Cariaco is small and verjr un- 
healthy, owing to the great heat of the chmate, 
the Iiiflttidky arising ivom the sonouading pluina 
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and the exfaalations from the shallow mare or lake 
Campona. 

The number of inhabitants of this town amounted 
in 1800 to 6OOO9 and the population is on the * 
increase. Its chief commerce is in cotton of a 
fine Quality; Cumana and Barcelona exported 
18,000 quintals of this article in 1800, of which . 
the town of Cariaco furnished six or 7OOO. Cacao 
is also attended to, but the cultivation of this plant 
does not flourish. The sugar cane has of late 
become an object of much speculation at Cariaco, 
where considerable quantities of it are now growUr 

..From Cariaco the gulf stretches to Cumana, its 
northern shore being naked, dry, and rocky, while 
the south coast is covered the whole way with plant- 
ations of cocoa nut trees ; and between Cumana and 
Cariaco is the small village of Marigmtarf seated 
in the midst of these plantations. 

r Eastward of Cariaco the range of mountains 
continue to bend towards the promontory of Paria ; 
they contain in their bosom, a short distance from 
Cariaco a large lake, four or five leagues in diameter^ 
called Putacuao, which communicates with the 
river Areo. These mountains are visited only by 
the Indians, and are haunted by the great boa 
serpent. This part of Cumana, as well as all the 
country lying towardstbe east, is nearly uninhabited 
by Europeans, but a new town has lately been 
founded at Punta de Piedra, opposite Spanish 
harbour in Trinidad ; and people are daily forming 
settlements along the coast and in the fertile valleys 
of the interior ; of which, Concepcion del Pao, forty- 
five leagues south of Barcelona, flfty-fi^ve from Cu- 
mana, and twentv-eight south*east of Caraccas, has 
lately been raised to the rank of a city, and contains 
2S00 persons, mostly proprietors of cattle and 
land in the northern plains of the Orinoco. 

. The provinces of Barcelona and Cumana contain 
about 100,000 inhabitants, of which the Indians 
compose more than one-haJf» ^,000 thousand in* 
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habiting New Andalusia alone, without including 
the Guaraounoes of the islands of the Orinoco ; 
and who, as it were, command the mouths of this 
fine river, which extend along the sea-coast for 
more than sixty leagues. These mouths are very 
nuinerousy but seven of them only are navigable. 
The first of these is twelve leagues south of the 
mouth of the Rio Guaripiche, and is called Grande 
Manamo. The second is two leagues south-east of 
the first, and is named Canal de Pedemales ; on the 
east of it is the island Guarispa, and three leagues 
south-west is Isla del Soldado, at the south entrance 
of the gulf of Paria ; these two channels are too 
shallow for large vessels. 

The third is called Capare^ and is a branch of 
the second, detaching itself about seven leagues 
inland^ 

The fourth is Macareo^ six leagues south of 
Capure, navigable for schooners and brigs, and 
the principal outlet between Guiana and Trinidad, 
its mouth being opposite &in river in that island. 

The fiflh is called MaruisaSf from the tribe 
which dwell on its shores; it is twelve leagues 
south of the fourth entrance, but is little fre- 
quented. 

Eighteen leagues farther is a branch of the Ma-^ 
ruisasj which is the sixth mouth, and is navigable 
for small vessels. 

Eight leagues south of this is the Boca de hs 
Niwios^ or grand mouth of the Orinoco, which is 
navigable for large ships. 

The rivers of Cumana and Barcelona which faU 
into the Caribbean sea, beginning from the west 
are chiefly, the C/Tuire, which bounds the pro- 
vinces of Venezuela and Barcelona. It is navi- 
gable for six leagues from the sea, as far as the 
village of San Antonio de Clarinas. Its whole 
course from the mountains is about thirty leagues 
from south to north; the small river Ijnre joins thia 
last at about half its course from the interior. 
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The next river eastward of any consequence is 
the Neoerif on which Barcelona in built. The 
Indian name of the stream is Enipricuar ; it is 
infested with crocodiles, but by means of this river 
which rises in the mountains of the interior, the 
port of Barcelona carries on its trade in cattle 
and skins. 

The animals are brought from the plains behind 
the mountains by three days* journey, so easy is 
the road, whilst it requires eight or nine days to 
reach Cumana by a similar route, on account of 
the steepness of the Brigantin and Imposible; this 
has greatly facilitated commercial speculation, and 
will one day render New Barcelona an important 
place. 

In 1800, eight thousand mules were embarked 
at Barcelona for the West India Islands, and it is 
computed that the plains of the government of 
Caraccas furnished annually 30,000 of these animals 
to the Spanish, English, and French islands. Bar- 
celona has been lately fortified, by having a small 
fort erected on an eminence on the right bank of 
the Neveri, about 400 feet above the sea. But 
this is commanded on the south by a more lofty 
hill. The distance by sea between Cumana and 
Barcelona is twelve leagues, but by land con- 
siderably more, and over a most difficult road. 

At Cumana.the river ManzanareSj which is only 
navigable for canoes beyond the town, is nated 
only for having its shores lined with the most 
fruitful plantations. Beyond Cumana, the moun« 
tains approach so near the coast, that they leave no 
room for any streams of importance to now ; smd 
therefore proceeding round the point of Paria, and 
verging towards the Orinoco, the next river we find, 
of any consequence, is the Guaryriche which flows 
into die Atlantic by a broad mouth just above the> 
first estuary of the Orinoco ; this river rises in the 
iatericnr as has been before mentioned. 

Of .tbe rivers wUch joiii the Ofekiooo aad flow 
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through the plains of Cumana» the Mamo^ the Pao^ 
and the Suara are the largest ; ^id on the^ banks 
of these are some newly erected settlements. 



PROVINCES OF VENEZUELA ANJ> CORO. 

The government of Venezuela comprehends 
Venezuda, or Caraccas Proper and Coro* 

It is bounded on the north by the Caribbean 
sea ; east by Barcelona ; west by Maracaybo and 
Varinas ; and south by the great plains of Varinas, 
and the Orinoco. 

This extensive government was named Vene- 
zuela from the towns inhabited by Indians which 
were seen by the Spaniards on the lake Maracay- 
bo, having a resemblance to Venice. 

In 1801 the population of Venezuela, including 
Varinas, amounted to 500,000 persons. 

The soil of Venezuela is fertile, and yields in 
abundance all the products of the West Indies, 
besides many others, which those islands do not 
possess. Its most noted commercial article is 
cacao, which is inferior to none in the Americas ; 
vanilla, maize, indigo, cotton, sugar, tobacco and 
coffee, are a few of the richest objects of cul- 
tivation ; wild cochineal, dyewoods, medicinal drugs, 
gums, resins, balsams, sarsaparilla, sassafras, liquo- 
rice, squills, storax, cassia &nd aloes, here find 
that climate the most favourable to their growth ; 
and the immense plains in the interior feed multi- 
tudes of cattle, horses and mules^ and in the valleys 
and mountains, sheep and deer are numerous. 
AU kinds of game are found in this country, the 
rivers of which also abound with fish. 

The climate of Venezuela is modified according 
to the situation of its districts in the mountains, on 
the coast or on the plains ; on the coast and in the 
plains a scorching heat prevaih, accompanied in 
the latter with dekiges of rain. In the momitaiB 
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valleys the air is in general pure and mild, and i» 
some elevated parts even cold. 

These mountains, which form a part of the great 
branch extending from the west to the gulf of Pa- 
ria, divide the lands* of the coast from the plains 
of the valley of the Orinoco. Their surface is rent 
in every direction by the force of subterraneous 
convulsions ; it is on these mountains that the cli- 
mate is so singularly altered that a traveller may 
observe the fruits of the tropics luxuriating at a 
short distance from those of £urope. To the south 
of this chain the Llanos or plains, which stretch to 
the Orinoco are inhabited solely by herds of cattle 
tended by mulattoes, who are as nearly in a state 
of nature as the beasts they guard. 

On the plains of Venezuela, the rainy season 
commences in April, and continues till November, 
The rains fall oftener in the morning than in the 
evening, and on an average generally occupy three 
hours of each day ; during which period, the plains 
. nearest the rivers are converted mto lakes of im- 
mense extent. 

For about a century after this country was sub- 
dued by the Spaniards, all their thoughts were 
turned towards its mineral productions, and the 
pearl fishery on its coasts. But being disappointed 
m their expectations of finding immense riches 
from these sources, they at last turned their atten- 
tion to the cultivation of the soil. They first planted 
cacao trees, and so abundant were the profits 
which this labour yielded, that cacao alone occu*^ 
pied their fields till a very late period. About the. 
year 177^ indigo plantations appeared, and im- 
mense plains, hitherto desert, were soon covered 
with this plant, which was speedily followed by 
cotton, sugar, tobacco, cofiee, &c., but notwi^- 
standing the aptitude of the soil, and the genial 
nature of the cumate, apiculture stiU languishes in< 
these fine regions, partly from want of enteiprise*^ 
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^nd active industry, and partly from a too great 
confidence in the prolific nature of the soil. 

Besides the articles before mentioned^ the 
forests of Venezuela produce every species of tim- 
lier fit for the purposes of the joiner, thecabinet- 
naaker, the carpenter, or the shipwright Cedar is 
used for their door-posts, window-frames, tables, 
&c. Black, red, and yellow ebony are common. 
Mahogany, brasUetto, and all sorts of ornamental 
woods are abundant, so much so that the work- 
man would be puzzled in his choice of the finest ; 
but the immense forests which overspread the 
chain of mountains, remain unexplored, and con- 
tinue to be the receptacles of ferocious animals and 
venomous reptiles^ 

The lakes of Venezuela are not numerous, for 
we can hardly give that appellation to the sheets of 
water produced by the periodical swell of the Ori- 
noco, or the rainS) and which are generally without 
^ny depth ; the lake of Valencia has been already 
described. 

The rivers of Venezuela are more numerous than 
in any other part of Spanish America. Every 
valley has its stream, and though many of them 
are not of sufficient size to be navigable, yet all 
afibrd ample supplies of water to irrigate the plant- 
ations on their banks. The principal of these, 
which run from the mountains of Caraccas and 
Coro into the Caribbean sea, are the Guiges^ To^ 
cujfo, Aroa^ Yeracuy^ and the Tuy. 

The Gviges falls into that sea sixteen leagues 
west of the «ity of Coro ; the Tacuyo discharges 
its waters twenty-five leagues east of the Guiges or 
Oaigues ; its soiiirce is mleen leagues south of the 
town of Carora, at the distance of nearly one hun- 
dred miles from the ocean ; and it is navigable as 
far as the ^Ulage of Banagua, at the distance of forty 
leagues from its mouu ; its banks famishing 
abundance of timber of the largest size, and fit 
for every kind of building. The Aroa rises in the 
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mountains, west of the town of St. Felipe/ and en- 
ters the ocean near Burburata bay. The Yaracuy 
is another river which enters the Caribbean sea, 
near the latter ; and the Tutf discharges itself into 
the. sea, thirty leagues east of La Guayra; it rises 
in the mountains of St. Pedro, ten leagues from 
the capital, and being joined by the GuayrOy 
becomes navigable, and serves to transport the 
produce of the cultivated plains orvalleys of Aragoa, 
Tacata, Cua, Sabana, Ocumara, Santa Lucia and 
Santa Teresa, through which it passes, and which 
particularly abound in cacao of the best quality. 

The rivers which rise on the southern side 
of the chain, and flow to the Orinoco, are the 
GzcaricOf which receives some of the branches 
of the Apure, and then following a course 
.parallel to that; river, enters the Orinoco a short 
distance eastward of it. The islands formed by 
the junctions of the Apure and Guarico are three 
in number ; the fii*3t, near the town of St. Fernando 
de Apure, is called Isla de Blanco ; the second, 
wMch is Tay large, and is north of the Indian town 
of* Santa Barbara, Is name Isla del Apurito ; and 
the third, which is between the mouths of the Gna- 
thco and Apure, is the Isla de las Garzitas. The 
Gixaorico, wnich is a very fine river, is joined near 
its ^onflueEuce with the Orinoco, by the Bio Man- 
capra^ which flows through the plains of Calabozo. 
Tjxejguuney theCorAiVamo, and several others which 
fertilise the vast uninhabited plains of the Orinoco, 
flow into that river west of the junction of the great 
A|Mure. Most of these swell in the month of April, 
and continue to overflow their banks during three 
or four months, covering the low lands in their 
migbourhood; they abound in alligators and fish. 
The Portughuesa, which is formed by the union of 
the two rivers, the Pao and the BarqidsknetOf 
flows through the greater psurt of Venezuela, and 
joins the Apure forty miles mrtli-west of its 
moutii. 
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Commerce. — The relation at* the commarcial 
undertakings of these provinces will necessarily 
comprehend those of all the governments of 
Cai^ccas, the produce of each being nearly the 
same. 

The settlement of the Dutcn at Cura9oa, in 
I634f, first roused the inhabitants of Caraccas to 
exert their minds in agricultural pursuits : cacao 
and hides were soon exported in sufficient quantities 
to answer the purposes of carrying on an exchange 
trade with the Dutch for such articles of European 
produce as were necessary to the colonists of Veoe- 
zuela. This trade because so brisk, that the mother 
country thought it time to interfere ; edicts were 
issued to suppress it, and two vessels were freighted 
from Spain with merchandise for the colony^ for 
which enormous duties were charged : the I)utch 
accordingly commenced a contraband trade, and 
$0 greatly undersold the Spanish merchants, that 
they were left until 1700, in quiet possession of 
the tN&c. From 1700 to 1730, the merchants 
of Spain endeavoured to revive their speculations, 
but the activity of the Hollanders was so great, 
that they were undersold in every article ; at this 
period, the annual produce of the Caraccas in 
cacao alone was 65,000 quintals (of 1600 ounces 
to each quintal); the exports through the royal 
custom houses amounted to 21,000, so that the 
Dutch received the remaining 44,000 quintals in 
their smuggling vessels. The court of Madrid 
viewing this decrease of its revenues, resolved to 
put a atop to the intercourse of the foreigners by 
forcible methods, and confiscations of property, 
£ne8 ajddpunishments were inflicted on everv per- 
son discovered engaging in . commerce with the 
Dutch. Notwithstanding these measures^ the 
contraband trade still continued, and the meana 
taken not being found to answer the proposed end* 
it was at last su^^sted that a company ahould he 
created to monopolize the whole export and import 
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trade of the captain-generalship. This was abcord- 
ingly done, and such was the vigilance of the 
members of this company, that the unlawful trade 
was soon destroyed, and they succeeded by their 
constant suppliei^ and by purchasing every article 
which could be turned to account, m giving com- 
plete satisfaction to the coloniesi In 1742, this 
mercantile body, known by the appellation of the 
Caraccas and Guipuscoa Company, obtained an 
exclusive grant of the monopoly of the trade ; but 
in consequence of the discontent which this con- 
cession raised in the minds of the colonists, a 
board was appointed, composed of an equal number 
of members of the company and of planters, the 
governor-general being president ; this board was 
to regulate the prices at which the planters and 
company should respectively exchange their mer- 
chandise, at the same time permitting the cacao 
growers to export one-sixth of their cacao to Spain, 
on their own account in the company's ships. To 
prevent all irregular supply, ten armed vessels were 
built, carrying 86 guns and dl8 men, and 102 men 
were equipped on shore, to guard the harbours. 

Immense warehouses were constructed at the 
different ports, and advances of money without 
interest were made to the cultivators. Flourishing 
villages arose in every direction, and the land was 
ccMiverted from immense marshes and forests to 
smiling plantations. In 1735, 65,000 quintals of 
cacao were only exported, whilst in 1763, the 
amount of this article increased to 110,650 
quintals. Cattle multiplied rapidly in the vast 
plains on the south, and hides were added to the 
other objects of the export trade. From this time • 
the duties paid at the various custom houses, was 
so great, that Caraccas was no longer supplied with 
remittances from Mexico, to defray the expences • 
cf its government. But with all these advantages, 
which lasted only a short time,^ the directors of the 
company assumed powers foreign to the intentions 



under which their grant was conferred, they be- 
came corrupt ; and such was the state of the trade 
from the abuses they daily committed, that, in 1778, 
the court of Madrid opened the ports of Vene- 
zuela and Spain reciprocally to each other. New 
regulations were adopted, and the tradeof the colony 
gradually increased till 1796, when it experienced 
a check from the operations of the maritime war- 
fare so vigorously carried on by Great Britain at 
that period. At present it is not' in a very flou- 
rishiQg state, owing to the dreadful struggle which 
has existed between the mother country and her 
colonies. 

Capital. — The capital of Venezuela is Caraccas, 
which is also the metropolis of the captain- 
generalship, and has already been described. Coro 
IS the principal place of the province of that name, 
and is situated in 11° north-latitude, and 72° Siy west- 
longitude, on an isthmus which divides the gulf of 
Venezuela or Maracaybo, from the CMibbean sea : 
it was founded in 1527, aid was the second settle- 
ment made by Europeans on this coast. 

Coro was considered, for a long while, the capital 
of Venezuela, till in 1576, when the governor trans- 
ferred his residence to Leon de Caraccas, since 
which time no person of high rank, excepting the 
bishop, remains at Coro. 

This city is placed on a dry sandy plain, covered 
with Indian figs or plants of the cactus &mily ; it 
is supplied with fruit and vegetables from some 
. fertile plains three leagues distant. 

The inhabitants, who amount t 
general not rich, possessing little i 
prise \ many of them pride themse 
of being descended n'om the co 
country. Some trade is carried > 
with the West India islands in mu 
coarse pottery ware, cheese, &c 
brou^t from the interior. Thei 
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del relatbm are mth Cura^oft, from whidi islaiidf 
they are distant only a day's sail. 

uoro contains but few negroes, as the laborious 
work is performed by the Indians who inhabit 
the suburbs. Such is the scarcity of water, that 
the city is supplied from a distance of two miles, 
by means of mules and asses, laden with that ne- 
cessary aliment. 

The streets of Cioro are regular, but the houses 
are mean, and the city is not paved, its public 
buildings being a churchy and a small convent of 
Franciscans. The local government is lodged in 
a council, of which the commandant of the place 
is president. 

Its port lies open from north to north*east and 
neither its accommodations, nor the commodities it 
trades in, are sufficient to render it a place of much 
resort. 

The peninsula, which lies to the north of Coroi 
is called Paragoana, and the isthmus is about a 
le^ue in width, from which the peninsula stretches 
from south-west to northrwest for twenty leagues. 
It is inhabited by people of colour and Indians, who 
breed great quantities of cattle on it, which they 
f^ip off clandestinely to Cura90a, that island being 
supplied from this place with meat asd vegetables, 
by open boats, which cross over daily. 

Coro is 80 leagues west of Caraccas, &5 north 
of Maracaybo, and 33 north-west ofBarquisimeto. 

The next place of note in the government of Ve- 
nezuela, is Forto CaveUo, or Puerto Cabello, SO leagues 
north-east of Caraccas, in 10° 20' north latitude, 
and Gff^ I V west longitude. It lies in a fine harbcMir, 
in the Golfo Triste, near Cura9oa, to the neighbour- 
hood of which island it owes its importance* 

BurburatOf a village and harbour, a league to the 
6aat of Porto CaveTlo, was originally the port of 
Venezuela, and was founded for that purpose in 
ISHQ. The harbour of Puerto Cabello, beiiig well 
adapted for carrying on a contraband tradewithBur- 
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bovata, its shores were soon settle^ by fishermen^ 
and many Dutch smugglers erected huts there. 
Such was the boldness and enterprising i^pmt of 
these people, that all the efiforts of the Spaniards 
were unable to check them, and they continued 
their unlawful trade under the eyes of the local 
authorities. When the Guipuscoa company ob- 
tained their final charter, they ejeqted the most 
troublesome of these people by force, built a town, 
a wharf, and forts for its defence ; and they also 
ereeted immense warehouses, some of which stiU 
remain. 

The site of this town was a small peninsulai the 
neck of which was almost under water; this 
isthmus was cut through, a canal formed, and the 
town detached from the suburbs. 

The exterior buildings are by far the most nu« 
merous, they are however built very inregularl}^ 
and the island town is chiefly occupied by the 
forts and warehouses; the communication be- 
tween the two being by a bridge over the canal, 
at the end of which is placed a gate that is al- 
ways closed at night. 

The population of this town amounts to about 
8000, their sole employment being navigation 
and commerce, and their principal connection is 
with the continentid harbours and the islands. 
About 60 vessels are employed in the coasting, and 
four or five in the European trade. It is tJie 
place of resort for ships requiring repair, and some 
ves9fBls are built here ; and it may also be said 
to be the entrepdt of eastern Venezuela. 

The climate is very hot and unhealthy, which 
prevents its becoming a place of importance. 

Puerto Cabello is suppUed with water by canals 
from a river a league to the west, and distributed 
to the public m cist^ns, built at proper distances* 

It has one parish church near the harbour, and 
two hoipitals, one lor the soldiery and one for 

 « 
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private persons; and the local authority is vested 
in the nands of the commandant* ' 

This place was attacked by the English in IT^^S^ 
but they lost many men, and were obliged to re- 
linquish the undertaking. 

Porto Cavello is SO leagues from La Guayra 
by sea, 48 by land, from Caraccas, following the 
road through the towns of Valencia, Maracay, Tul^ 
mero, Victoria and San Pedro. 

CarorOy an inland town, in lO'' north latitude, 
lying on the Morera river, is 110 miles north-east 
of Gibraltar, on the lake Maracaybo, and contains 
a population of 6200 souls, resembling in its com- 
merce, inhabitants^ &c. — 

Tocuyoy a large town, in Q"" S5' north latitude, 
and 70** SO' west longitude, seated in a fine valley 
between two ranges of high mountains. The city 
of Tocuyo is very regularfy built, the streets being 
aU wide and straight, containing a church, chapel 
and two monasteries. 

In this city, the climate is very fine and whole- 
some, owing to the vicinity of high mountains, but 
the air is occasionally cold. The inhabitants who 
amount to 10,200, are in general artizans, traders, 
graziers,' and agriculturists. 

The wheat of Tocuyo is reckoned the. best in 
the province, and furnishes flour to many towns 
of the interior. Manufactories of woollens are 
also established, in which coverlids, blankets, 
&c., are made, and sent to Maracaybo, and even as 
far as Carthagena. Tanneries and taweries supply 
work to a great part of the inhabitants, who work 
up as much of the raw materials as they can find 
hands to do, and export the rest. Salt from the 
salt ponds 6( Coro afibrds a lucrative article of 
traffic to the merchants of this town. Tocuyo is 
90 leagues south-west of Caraccas, and 20 north of 
TruxiUo. 

Guanara^ on a river of the same name, that 
£ows into the Portughuesa, which furnishes the 
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inhabitants with excellent water, and fertiliies the 
land by its overflowings ; on the western parts of 
this stream, the country is ver^ fruitful ; and on 
the south and east are the immense plains of 
Varinas. 

The chief wealth of the people of Gxianara con- 
sists in cattle, of which they possess immense 
herds. They supply the provinces of Caraccas 
with vast numbers of oxen and mules, and export 
their surplus by Coro, Puerto-Cavello, or Guiana. 

This city consists of a number of streets dis- 
posed in an uniform and regular mailner, and the 
houses, though not sumptuous, ate well built. 
The church is large, handsome, and much adorned, 
and there is a very good hospital. The image oi' 
Nuestra Senora de ComorotOi which is supposed 
to have a particular virtue, attracts a great con- 
course of devotees from the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, and renders Guanara a lively place ; it is 
93 leagues south-west of Caraccas, in S"* 14' north 
latitude, and 69"" 54^" west longitude. 

Barquisimeto, which contains a population of 
11,300 souls, is situated in S"* 55' north latitude, 
and 66° 55' west longitude ; ISO miles west*south- 
west of Caraccas, 450 north-north-east of Santa 
Fe, 45 north-north-east of Tocuyo, 80 miles south 
of Valencia, and 175 north-west of Calaboza, 
on a small river of the same name, which joins 
the Portughuesa. It was founded in 155S, after 
the surrounding country had been reducec^, and 
is one of the oldest cities of Venezuela;, bein^ 
placed on a plain at such an elevation, that it 
enjoys every cool breeze from the river, and owing 
to this happy situation, the great heat of the 
climate brcomes supportable. The north-east 
winds are the most constant, and whenever these 
do not blow, the thermometer rises to %V and 84* 
of Fahrenheit. 

The inhabitants pasture the plains with herds of 
cattle, and find this a lucrative ocaqnition^ and ao 



easy method of making use of their time ; but they 
also cultivate the valleys, which produce cacao of 
an excellent quality, owing to the periodical over- 
flowing of the stream ; and the ^des of the moun- 
tains are now planted with coffee-trees, which only 
require a little more care to be of the purest 
quality. The houses of Barquisim^to are weU 
built, and the streets are on a wide, regular^ and 
good plan. Its church is a handsome structure, 
and the luxury of its ornaments, as well as the 
general aspect of the city, show the ease and af-^ 
fluence in which the inhabitants, who axe mostly 
Europeans and th^ir descendants, live. 

The city is governed by a lieutenaAt-governbiv 
and common council. 

Victoria is situated on th6 road leading from 
Caraccas to Puerto Cavello, six leagues east of 
Tulmero. tt w^s founded by the missionaries^ 
and for a long time consisted wholly of Indians, 
till the fruitful nature of the vdley of Aragoa 
drew a number of whites to it. The lands were 
jBoon cultivated, and Victoria was covered with 
bou^s instead of huts. 

The principal ornament of this place is a hand- 
lk>me church, so large that it might well be termed 
a cathedral ; the number of inhabitants of the 
town is about 8000. 

2V^A72<?ro is another tolvn in the same fertile val- 
ley at six leagues distance west of the latter^ and 
b»6 irMk Mar^cay. This ti^wn is modem, well 
built, and the residence of a number of tobacco, 
toffee, indigo, tacao, &c., pianteii», but has been pe- 
iguliariy th^ abode of t/te (^cers ap^k)inted to the ad- 
mihistration of the tobacco farm ; it is embellished 
^iA'k handsorAe chulreh and neat private buildings, 
tffd is governed by ^ lil^utenant ; a vicar also residea 
bere, for l^e dii-ectidA tut ecclesiastical afikirs. 

The population is about 8000 souk. 

ilf (orocir^, f«tty mil^^ of Caraccas, is 

akofitetedftithie^KamedchvateofAragoa,! and is 
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a beautiful new town famous for the excellent cho- 
colate made in its neighbourhood. The inhabitants 
who are mostly descendants of Biscayan Spaniards, 
have been computed to amount to 8500, who cul- 
tivate indigo, cacao, cotton, coffee and grain. 

Valencia in 10- 9" north latitude, and 68^ 25' 
west longitude^ sixteen miles south-west of Carac- 
cas, was founded in consequence of Faxardo, one 
of the conquerors having gready praised the sur- 
rounding country ; it was first built by Villacinda 
in 1555, with the view of establishing a port near 
the capital ; but Alonzo Dias Moreno afterwards 
preferred a scite more distant from lake Tacarigua 
(now Valencia), and he accordingly removed the 
colony half a league west of the lake to a beautiful 
plain, where the air was pure and the soil fertile* 

The population of this city is said to be abddt 
8000 souls, mostly Creoles, of good families, with 
some Biscayans and Canarians; the streets are 
wide and well paved, and the houses built like those 
of Caraccas, but not of stone. This town has a 
beautiful square, in which the church, a very pretty 
structure, stands. In 1802 another church was 
built and dedicated to Nuestra Senora de la Cande- 
laria ; and the Franciscans have a monastery which 
has also a neat church. 

The inhabitants were formerly noted for their 
indolence, but have lately become active and in- 
dustrious, and the situation of the place is peculi- 
arly favourable for trade, being separated from 
Puerto Cavello by only ten leagues of good road. 
Every commodity landed at that port for the con- 
gumption of the provinces of the interior passes 
through Valencia, which necessarily causes much 
traffic. The adjacent country produces every sort of 
provisionandfruitsin greatabundance, andtheplains 
feed immense herds of cattle, with sheep, horses 
and mules, so that its maikets are well suf^Ued. 
Kear it is llie lake of Valencia, which has been de- 
scribed already. 

B 4 
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Valencia, with the towns of Victoria and Barqui*- 
simeto, suffered very much from the earthquake 
which overthrew Caraccas, La Guayra, Merida and 
the villages of San Felipe and Maiqueta, on the S6th 
of March, 1812. 

Ocumara^ though only a village, is celebrated for 
having a very fine port, the entrance to which has a 
battery for eight pieces of cannon. Ocumara is 
five leagues east of Porto Cabello ; the port is ex- 
cellent and well sheltered, with fine moorings. The 
village is about a league distant from the anchor- 
ing place on a small river of the same name, which, 
after fertilizing a fine valley, enters the sea at the 
foot of the fort. Between this bay and La Guayra 
are the bays of Choroni, Puerto, La Cruz, Los Are^ 
cifes and Catioj and between Ocumara, or Seinega 
Ae Ocumara are the bays of TuriamOj Burburatay 
and Paranego, from all of which the inhabitants of 
the coasts export their produce to La Guayra, 
Porto Cavello, or the West Indies, as each of these 
afibrd fine anchoring places for yessels. In the bay 
of Burburata there is a village, formerly a place of 
consequence, but principally of note for the num- 
ber of mules which it exports. 

San Carlos was formerly a missionary village, 
which owes its present beauty to the luxuriancy of 
the surrounding country ; it is twenty-eight leagues 
south-south-west of Valencia, in 9° 20' north lati- 
tude ; the climate is very hot, but owing to the 
prevalence of the north-east wind it is much ame- 
liorated. The inhabitants atnount to 9500, com- 
posed of Spaniards from the Canaries, and Creoles, 
and are engaged in rearing cattle, horses and mules^ 
which form their chief riches } the quality of the 
soil is so good that it gives an exquisite flavour to 
the fruits, particularly to its oranges, which are ce» 
lebrated throughout the province. 

Indigo and coffee are the chief articles cultivated 
^t San Carlos, and the town is large, handsome, and 
^ell laid out. 
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' Araura on^ the shore of the river Acarigua is 
north-north-east of Truxillo, in a fertile country^ 
where numerous herds of cattle are reared, and 
cotton and cofiee are cultivated ; this town, which 
was, till lately, a missionary village, contains a fine 
square, a handsome church, and several streets of 
well built houses. 

Caldboso was also a mission until lately ; it was 
formed into a^ town for the sake of those Spanish 
owners who wished to be near their cattle which 
roam on the vast plains of the same name. 

It is situated between the rivers Guarico and 
Orituco, which unite their waters four or five 
leagues below the town, and then flow into the 
Apure. 

The number of inhabitants in this new town is 
4800, and it has 116 settlements in its jurisdiction, 
containing 1186 free Indians, 3100 people of 
colour, and 943 slaves. It is fifty-two leagues 
south of Caraccas, and about the same distance 
from the Orinoco, in 8° 40" north latitude. 

San Jnan del Pao is also inhabited by the pro- 
prietors of the cattle on the plains, and consists of 
a church and several handsome streets on the Pao, 
which runs into the Orinoco. It contains 5400 
souls, and is fifty leagues south-west of Caraccas, 
in 9° 20^ north latitude. 

San Lrds de Cura^ in 9"* 45' north latitude, twen- 
ty-two leagues south-west of Caraccas, and eight 
leagues south-east of Lake Valencia, possesses 4000 
inhabitants, and a miraculous image of the Virgin, 
to which votaries are constantly flocking. 

St. Sebastian de los Reyes in 9"" 54' north latitude, 
twenty-eight leagues south-south-west of Caraccas, 
and in a hot climate, contains 3500 souls. 

St Felipe or Cocorota, in a very fertile soil, 
where cacao, indigo, coffee, cotton and sugar are 
cultivated, contains 6800 inhabitants, and is well 
built. It stands in lO"* 15'north latitude, 50 leagues 
west gf Caraccas, 15 leagues north-west of V^en* 
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da, and seven leagues north-west of Nirgua; wbidi 
place was built in the early periods of the eonquest^ 
on account of its mines ; but it is now in a decaying 
state, and is inhabited only by Sambos, or the race 
springing from the Indians and negroes ; their 
number amounts to SSOO. This town is in 10^ 
south latitude, 48 leagues west of Caraccas. 

Besides the above, there are several other smaller 
towns, and some very large viUaged in this gorern- 
ment, which are too numerous to describe. 

The country of Venezuela is not famous for mines 
of gold or silver, though some gold has occasion- 
ally been found in the streams, which rush from 
the mountains ; the pearl fishery of its coasts will 
be described in treating of the island of Margarita. 



THE PROVINCE OF MARACAYBO. 

Mahacatbo, or Maracaibo, surrounds the lake 
of the same name. It is bounded on the west by 
Santa Marta, in New Granada; on the east by 
Coro and Venezuela ; on the north by Santa Marta» 
and the gulf of Maracaybo ; and on the south by 
IMerida and Santa Marta. Owing to the great ex- 
tent of the lake, this province extends but a short 
distance inland to the east and west, its length 
bein^ about 100 leagues. 

The soil of Maracaybo is unfruitful on the 
banks of the lake. The east ishore is dry and un- 
healthy, and on the west shore the land does not 
begin to be fertile for more than twenty-five 
leagues south of the city. South of the lake the 
country may vie with the richest lands of South 
America. 

In this province the population is estimated at 
about 100,000 souls. 

It was from the Indian towns built on posts of iron 
wood on thd lake <^ Maracaybo that the Spaniards 
gave the country the name of Venezuela^ or Little 
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Venice* This country .was loi^ tinknoMte after 
the conqtiest. Amnues, who was governor at 
Goro, had engaged all the neighbouring nations i>€ 
Indians, by his conciliatory measures, to swear 
allegiance to Spain, when, in 1528, Alfinger and 
SaiUer, who had been sent, with 4()0 followers, to 
asstime the government, under the authority of 
the company of the Welsers, landed at. Coro. Un- 
fortunately for the Indians, they dispossessed Am** 
pues of his government, and began to search in 
every direction round the lake for gold; finding that 
their hopes of suddenly acquiring riches from this 
source were not likely to be realised, Alfinger 
took the resolution of penetrating into the interior, 
to pill^e the Indian towns, and make prisoners 
of as misuoy as he could, in order to sell them fot 
slaves. Tne Indian villages about the lake were 
soon destroyed; carnage and havoc spread around ; 
the natives were sold to the merchants fh)m the 
islands^ and the whole province was a scene of 
horror and devastation. Alfinger did not long 
survive this inhuman conduct, he met his fate in 
a valley^ six leagues from Pamplona, in Merida, 
the natives killing him there in a skirmish in 1631^ 

Two other German agents succeeded him, and 
continued the same barbarous conduct towards the 
Indians, which coming to the knowledge of the* 
king of Spain, they were formally dispossessed : 
but it is asserted that the traces of the crimes they 
ciotnmitted are visible to this day. Four yillages 
of Maracaybo were all that escaped, and are yet 
standing, the iron wood on which they are founded 
becoming like a mass of stone from the petrifying 
quality of this water. These villages are situatea 
on the east part of the lake, at unequal distances 
from each other, and have a church, which is also 
built in the water on piles, and to which the inha*^ 
faitants of all the villages tesortb 

Several smAll rivers empty themselves into this 
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lake : but as the country is uninhabited, excepting 
by Indians, and immediately on the shores, no^ 
tning is known with accuracy concerning them, 
the savage Goahiros from La Hacha preventing 
all access on the western side, and keeping the 
settlers continually in alarm. 

The lake is navigable for vessels of any burden, 
but this advantage is sometimes rendered usdless 
by a dangerous sand-bank across the narrow en- 
trance, on which vessels drawing twelve feet water 
will occasionally ground. 

Near the borders of the lake, on the west, are 
the only parts of this province which are culti- 
vated, where, notwithstanding the heat of the cli- 
mate, and the insalubrity of the air, some whites 
have fixed their habitations to cultivate cacao, and 
other plants. These settlers are much scattered, 
and have a chapel placed in the centre, to which 
they aU occasionally resort. 

The climate of the province is in general hot 
and unhealthy, excepting in the southern parts 
which border on the snowy mountains of Merida. 

Its chief town is the city of Maracayho^ in 
north latitude 10° 30', and west longitude 7P 46', 
on the western side of the narrow or strait which 
leads into the lake at about six leagues from the 
* sea, on a sandy soil, and in a dry hot climate. In 
July and August the. air is so heated, that it seems 
as if it issued from a furnace : but the most usual 
preventative for the ill efiects of this abominable 
climate is constant bathing in the lake. Thunder- 
storms, hurricanes, and earthquakes, are common 
in this country. 

The city is built with some taste, but disfigured 
by having most of its houses covered with reeds. The 
principal part of the town is on the shore of a small 
gulf, a league in length, . which extends towards 
the broad part of the lake on the south, and the 
other part is built on the neck to the Dortfa» 
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^hete the lake is only three leagues in width. 
The place where the town begins is named Mara- 
caybo Point; that where the gulf commences 
Aricta Pbint; opposite to which is Point Sta. 
Lucia. 

Maracaybo was founded in 1571 by Alonzo 
Pacheco, an inhabitant of Truxillo, who gave it 
the name of New Zamora, It contains one pa- 
rish church, a chapel of ease, and a convent of 
Franciscans and is supplied with water from the 
lake, which at times is brackish near this place, 
when the strong breezes, especially in March, 
impregnate it with salt from the spray of the sea. 

The population consists of about 24,000 persons, 
owing to the number of emigrants who fled hither 
from St. Domingo. The great families, or people 
of rank, are about thirty. The whites, or Euro- 
peans and Creoles, apply themselves to agriculture, 
commerce, the fisheries and navigation,^ and live 
very comfortably. The slaves and freemen are 
composed of negroes and mulattoes, who exercise 
all tfie laborious trades and handicrafts, and the 
number of slaves is about 5000. 

The best schooners which sail on the Spanish 
Main are built at this city, which possesses pecu- 
liar advantages for ship-building. Though the 
air is so hot, and the land so arid, yet the natives 
enjoy a good state of health, and live to an old age, 
owing, most probably, to the custom of frequent 
ablutions, as the children may be said to live in 
the water, and most of the people pass their time 
in navigating the lake. The young people are 
celebrated for their wit and ingenuity: but the 
charge of a want of probity in their dealings with 
strangers is brought against these people. The 
females are sprightly aiid modest, and are ex- 
tremely fond of music ; the notes of the harp re^ 
sounding through the streets of an evening. The 
great object of veneration at Maracaybo is an image 



of tbQ Virgin, denominated Chiquinquifap t^e pa,me 
of ft village in New (xranada, from whence p|h^ 
was brought. 

A temple was dedicated to her worship in 1586, 
and immediately a fountain rose up under the altar 
where she was placed; miraculous virtues were 
Qpmmuniqated to its waters, and this image ha9 
procured a lasting reputation in the surrounding 
Country. 

The mariners of the lake invoke this holy shrine 
in all their undertakings, and it is placed in 
the chapel of ease of St. Juan de Dios. Three 
forts protect the harbour of Maracaybo. This place 
was plundered by Michael de Basco, and Francis 
jtolonois, in I667, when they sailed up the gulf of 
Venezuela, with eight ships and 660 men; they 
entered the strait, stormed and took the fort of 
Jj^ Barra which defended it, and putting to death 
the garrison consisting of 250 men, they then ad^ 
vanced to Maracaybo ; on their arrival there, the 
iahfibitants abandoned the city, and removed their 
most valuable goods. 

Here they remained a fortnight revelling in 
drunkenness and debauchery, and then proceeded 
tp Gibraltar, which the people of Maracaybo had 
oewly forti$ed ; after a severe contest, this place 
was also taken, but proved a barren triumph, 
which so e2;:asperated the Buccaneers, that they set 
fire to the place, and threatened Maracaybo with 
the same fate; the poor inhabitants collected as 
much propertv as they coujd, and ransomed the 
city, Init not before it had been gutted of every 
thing. 

Soon after this, Henry Morgan a Welsh adven- 
turer attacked Porto Bello, and succeeding in his 
expedition, fitted o\^f, in JL669, a fleet of fifteen 
vesselsj manned with 9i60 men, with which he 
Bailed to Maiiip^ybOt si)ei;ip^ the fort of the Stfi^^ 
reat^ed* the pity. w4 fe«nd it deserted ; but fol- 
lowing the people to the woods, he discovered 



Iheir tresK6ure9 ; be then sailed to Gibraltar* "wiiich 
wad desolate ; while engaged iu torturing the peo» 
pie he had iiade prisoners, in order to m^e them 
produce their hidden treasures, he learnt that 
three Spanish men of war, had arrived at the en- 
trance of the lake. Summoning all the impudence 
he was master of, Morgan sent an order to the 
commander of the vessels to ransom the city. The 
answer was, as might be expected, a denial, and di« 
rection to surrender himlkeif immediately ; to this 
he replied, that if the admiral would not allow him 
to pass, he would find means to do so ; accordingly 
dividing his plunder among his vessels, that each 
might have a share to defend, he sent a fire-ship into 
the enemy's fleet, and having burnt two, and cap* 
tured a third ship, he made a show of landing men 
to attack the fort, which being thus put off its guards 
Mor^m passed the bar with his whole armament, 
without sustaining the slightest damage* 

Maracaybo is the seat of the governor of the 
province, who enjoys the same salary^ and ex^ 
encises the same authority as the governor of 
Cumana. This diistrict was at one time under the 
juriadiction of the governor of Merida, but since 
that provjjnce has been annexed to the viceroyalty 
of New Graoada, and since the province of Van- 
nas has been formed out of part of Venezuela and 
part of Maracaybo, the latter has been made a dis- 
duct govemnieat. 

On the east side of Maracaybo Lake are several 
amall towns, of which Parautey Las BarbacoaSf 
Gibrakarf md San Pedro, are fthe most consider- 
iible places. 

PBrmOe is eighty i^ules south of .Coro,. and is a 
man place on we hanks of the lake^ 

Las Barbacoas is situated a short distance farther 
30uth« mA 8evei>ty-five imileis stp^th of Coro. 

GUmaUcTfimUir At mrth latitude, and 67^ S6' west 
Uuu*itiidft ia iOO joujie^ .99uth-€Ast of J|f ana^bo, 

and on the eastern banks of the lake ; it is a* very 
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old towir, famous for the production of a particular 
sort of tobacco, called tobacco of Maracaybo, irom 
which the best sort of snuff, vulgarly called Mac- 
cabaw, is made. 

The country in the vicinity of this town is well 
watered with rivers, and consequently grows ex- 
cellent cacao. Cedars of immense size are found 
in its woods,* but the climate is very hot and in- 
salubrious, especially during the rainy season, 
when the merchants and planters retire to Mara- 
caybo or Merida. 

San Pedro is a short distance south of Gibraltar, 
and also on the banks of the lake. The other 
places being mere villages, or scattered plantations, 
are not worth mentioning. 

Trtiailhf on the confines of Merida, in 8** 40' 
north latitude, twenty leagues north of Merida, 
105 south-west of Caraccas, and thirty west of 
Guanara, is in a countiy producing sugar, cacao, 
indigo, coffee, &c., and in which wheat is culti- 
vated in great abundance, and forms the chief 
article of the commerce of the inhabitants, who 
also carry the above fruits, sweetmeats, cheese, 
woollens, &c. to Maracaybo, by means of the lake, 
which is only twenty-five leagues distant, but the 
route to which lies across the desert and unhealthy 
plains of Llonay. 

The inhabitants of Truxillo are an active and 
an industrious race,* and at present amount to 
7600 souls, though the city, which is one of the 
oldest on the continent, was formerly also one of the 
best peopled, until it was destroyed and sacked by 
Francis Gramont, the Buccaneer, who, in I678, 
traversed the province of Venezuela, with a small 
band of followers, attracted by the riches of this 
place. 

The scite of Truxillo is between two mountains, 
and it contains a good parish church, a chapel of 
ease, two monasteries, a convent of Dominican nuns, 
and an hospital. 
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PROVINCE OF VABINAS. 

Vabinas, the next province of Caraccas, divides 
the territories of this government from tiiose 
of the kingdom of New Granada. 

It is bounded on the north by the provinces of 
Maracaybo and Venezuela, east by the plains of 
Caraccas and the Orinoco, west by Merida and 
New Granada, and south by Juan de Los Llanos» 
or Casanare. - 

This province was formed in the year 1787f hy 
separating the southern districts of v enezuela and 
Maracaybo, when it was also constituted a distinct 
government. The chief has the title of governof» 
and his functions are the same as those of Cumana 
and Maracaybo, in the civil, military and eccle-, 
siastical departments. 

In order to defend this new province, a militia 
was raised in 1803, and a garrison allotted to. the 
city of Varinas, consisting of seventy-seven men* 
The chief products of this extensive country are 
tobacco, well known in the European markets, 
and cattle, sugac^ coffee, cotton, indigo; and all 
the fruits of the torrid zone, find here a soil 
adapted to each ; and their qualities are unrivalled. 

The commodities of Varinas are exported chiefly 
by water to Guiana ; the place of embarkation be- 
ing at a spot called Tocunos, five leagues below the 
city. 

The most remarkable features of this country are 
the extensive plains, of which it is mostly com* 
posed, and which are covered with a luxuriant 
nerbage, feeding innumerable herds of cattle, flocks 
of sheep, and droves of mules and horses ; these are 
either used in the province, or exported by means 
of the Great Orinoco. 

Varinas is intersected by numerous large and 
navjffable rivers, which occasionally inundate and 
fertilize its plains. Of these, the Apure^ the Porte* 

you ih F 
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giLesa^ the GuanaritOf the BoconOf Guanapah^ the 
Araucoj the CkipanaparJOf^ the SinarucOf and the 
M?/a?, are the most noted. • 

The Apure rises in ofie of the ridges that ditrerge 
from the eastern branch of the Andes in New 
Granada, in the province of Santa Fe ; its length 
is 170 leagues, of which forty are from north-east 
to south-east, a<nd the rest from west to east, where 
it joins the Orinoco by a number of mouths, after 
having received many very fine rivers, which will 
one (ky serve to render the carrying on of the 
trade from the eastern district of New Granada, 
and the countries bordering on the Atlantic 
extremely, easy. These rivers are the Tinaco^ 
San CktrlQS^ Cqjedd^ Agua Blanco^ AcariguOi Arey^ 
aruo^ Hospicia, Abariu^ PortuguesOj Guanare^ Tu- 
capido, BocQ:nOf Masparro^ La Yuea^ the Santo 
Domingo, Pagtuir/f Tisnados, &c., which all come 
either from the mountains of Granada^ or those 
of Venezuela, and mingle their waters with the 
Apure, in the immense plains of Varinas. 

The Santo Domingo, and Portugu^a, are the 
largest of these streams, almost the whole of which 
unite above Santiago, and form a great body of 
water, which enters the Apure twelve leagues be- 
low that place, and twenty leagues north of the 
Orinoco. This immense quantity of water gives 
such an impulse to the Apure, that it forces the 
Orinoco before it for the space of four miles, 
although the latter river is there a league in width. 
The shock of the meeting of these two hoble rivers 
is so great, that it occasions a great agitation in 
the middle of the Orinoco, forming dreadful eddies 
and whirlpools, at whi^^h the most dextrous Indians 
shudder. For the space of three* leagues after the 
stream of the greater river has regained its fbfce, 
the waters of the Apure are still distinguishable 
by their bright and crystal appearance, after which 
they are lost in the muddy current of the Orinoco. 
The exportation of cattle by way of Quiiana^ tdies 
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p]Bce afong tbe banks of these twi(> rivers, oft ac- 
coont of me exceHent pteturage wtiich l!lley every 
nrhere afford. All the traders of the eastern 
j^rdon of Caraccas, are induced by the easy 
means of conveyance afibrded by so many coiln 
fluent streanis, to send their conee, cotton a.na 
indigo to Guiana, instead of sending them on tlie 
bacl^ of mules to Caraccas, or Porto Cavello, anc^ 
travelling SOO tniles in a country often almost im- 
passable, from the inundations of the rivers. 

The Arcmca is a river nearly as large as' the 
Apurie, and which rises in the mountains of Santa 
FI, a short distance south of the sources of the 
latter, with which it holds a parallel course, through 
a country inundated by the Apure, and communi- 
cates with it near the Orinoco by several branches 
before it enters that river, thus forming some large 
and fertile islands; 

The Rio Capanaparo rises in the marshy country' 
south 6f the Arauca, and enters the Orinoco, soutn 
of the latter river by two mouths, at some dis- 
tance from each other. 

South of this is ahother named the Sinaruco^ 
which also rises in th^ marshe^, aind receives an 
accession to its waters from the overflowings of 
the Apure and the Araiica; entering the Orinoco 
between the Capsinaparo'and'the Meta/ 

The Meta is a noble riv^r, which rises in thd 
mountain ridge opposite' to Santa F^ de Bogota, 
and flowing through the province of Juan de los 
Llanos, and the district of Casanare, it receives 
many other large rivers, aild enters the Orinoco, 
thirty leagues below the cataracts of Ature, and 
125 leagues from Santo Tom^ of Guiana. The^ 
Meta receives the Pachiquiaro^ the Upia^ the 
CravOf and the Pauto in Juan de los' JJanos, abd 
the AriporOf the CfUre^ and the Qmmre (a fine' 
river into which flow several others^ in the pro- 
vince or district of Caaanare. Tne Meta also 
receives several smaller streams in Varinas, and 
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seems destined to form vast commercial relations^ 
betweed the kingdom of New Granada and the go* 
vemment of Caraccas. 

. When the annual j9eet of galleons was put a 
stop tOy the government Issued orders that all the in- 
terior produce of New Granada should be carried 
to Carthagena, and forbid every article, excepting 
coarse cottons and flour to be exported by way of 
the Meta, which considerably retarded the pro- 
gress of the settlers in Varinas, the Llanos, and 
Guiapa, and put a stop to the cultivation of many 
articles too bulky to be carried over such bad roads 
as those which descend to the Magdalena and the 
Cauca. 

The banks of the Meta are inhabited chiefly by 
Indians, of which the Guakibos tribe occupies the 
country near the Orinoco ; and in Juan de los Lla- 
nos, the missionary villages, are very numerous on 
both banks of the stream. 

The capital of Varinas is the city of Vdrinas in 
T 40' north latitude, and 100 leagues south-east 
of Caraccas. It is a neat little place in a tolerable 
climate, with one chtirch, and an hospital. Its inha- 
bitants amount to about 6000, the governor of 
theprovince residing here. 

Tiie other towns of most consequence are San 
Jayme^ St. Fernando de Apure^ and San Antonio. 
St. Jayme is situated on the west bank of the Por- 
tuguesa» abov€^ its junction with the Guanaparo and 
the Apurein7°50' north latitude on a sand hill. The 
town is so environed with water for three months, 
that the inhabitants cannot leave their houses 
but in canoes; it is seventy-five leagues south of 
Caraccas. 

St. Fernando de Apurd is erected on the south 
bank of the Apure, near its junction with the Por- 
tuguesa. This town is well built, in a hot but 
healthy climate, and contains about 6000 inhabi- 
tants, whose occupation consists in rearing mules 
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and cattle, and their property is in large commons, 
lying soQth of the cily. 

San Afitomo is situated on the north bank of the 
Apure, just above where it divides itself into 
several branches to join the Arauca, in about T ^ 
north latitude, with a village called Bancolargo on 
the opposite bank of the river. South of this town 
and between the Capanaparo and the Sinaruco, 
the country is inhabited by tribes of wild and in- 
dependent Indians, who allow no settlements to 
be made among them. 

Hie whole province of Varinas on its western 
and northern parts is covered with farms and small 
villages, mostly situated on the banks of the 
different rivers. 

A road leads from the plains of Calobozo, in Ve- 
nezuela, through St. Fernando de Apura, and 
across the rivers to the junction of the Meta with 
the Orinoco. 

This province has lately become the scene of 
contests between the Spanish troops and the in* 
surgents j particularly in the vicinity of the Apure« 

PROVINCE OF OVIANA / OJI, SPANISH GUIANA. 

This immense province extends from the fron- 
tiers of Juan de los Llanos and Quixos, in New 
Granada to the frontiers of British, French and 
Portuguese Guiana. It is bounded on the north by 
the Orinoco and the plains of Cumana, Barcelonat 
and Caraccas ; on the east by unknown lands be- 
tween the settlements of the English and French ; 
west by the Orinoco and the provinces of New 
Granada; and south by the Portuguese pos- 
sessions. 

It has been computed to be 1000 leagues in cir- 
cumference; but this vast extent is inhamted chiefly 
by warlike and savage tribes of Indians, who forbid 
ail access into the interior. The population of 
those parts which are occupied by toe Spaniards^ 
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^FMR^^^^ ^^'fP^^ ^vm Indian^ }s com. 
puted at 34,000, this, population beipg ^qonnned 
mostly jto the^ank^^^f tj^e jQfinoco. 

Tk^ J^^^^i^ j^oundaries 9^ jdiis oountry cannot 
If^ laid down > on the west it is B^d to extend to t^e 

S9?tern mouth of the river Yapura, ^pceeding 
lei^ce almost 4ue north. Op tjbe east it ba^, iiqm 
Uape Nassau, a^^ore of thirty leagues to theo^oiatil 
of the priuQco; thjeflcje along jbat river to the l^ip 

5brjtujffues2^ an extent of jmore th^p 4OO leagues, 
ne Portuguese territories on the sout^, were for- 
mer]|y boupded l?y a line pa^j^ipg ppder the (equa* 
tor, bifjt thiey have since acqi^ir^d more settlements 
to the north in the western parts pf puiana. 
' The population of Spanish Guiana }^ thus djyi- 
(]pd ; l^^f 09 J^^?^9 HPdef the car^ of mission- 
arfj^s ; dpC^O cjpepii^f mul^tc^s, &;,c. scattered in 

^? ^S^^?fP^ftt?» 3^d the fjBipiupder in the capital ]f 
lie villages being more frequent at from My league§ 

^P^ th? Atlantic tp abwlt ISq up fhe prinoco. 

^ 9H^?°ft ^s ^^}iMvi4§d into Upper apd Lfliyer 

SS!^^?' W^ 9^rf RPiflg me ppfpt fif pep^ration. 
The most southern fort of the Spaniards is that of 
San Carlos, or the Rio Negro, in 1° 53' north lati- 
tude. 

^gPP^r Gujan^^ pom^rebeflas a]l the country west 
of the Carom river; fe^jr plantations are 9pen there, 
tibough the soil is rich heyopa imagination. Lower 
Gpiaha is e?ist of the (ba^oni, or in the j^pace 
Dopnded by the se^ on the ps^ the Orinoco on 
the north, the Calrpn^ op ihe >¥est, and the Esse- 
qipibo on the soqthj tb^n which, a more fertile 
|qi1 cannot be foiind, watered by numerous rivers, 
whose peripjdic qverflowings ^eposit a slime a^ vi^q- 
Iific as the Nile ; bu£ this fine district is nearly 4 



lary. 

ne riches pf the few Spaniard3 and Creoles 
?M^^ ^ft#' province,' cpists 151 cftttle, of 
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which the miasioiiary Franciscans alone fouesn 
more than 150,000 head. 

Thd trade of Guiana consists entirely in the M«- 
port of cattle and mules^ with some tobacco, cot- 
ton, and indigo, and in 1803 they had thirty-four 
small vessels employed in trading to Trinidad and 
the neighbouring Spanish ports. 

In the history of the discovery of Guiana much 
obscurity prevmls ; but Martin Silva, in 1568, ob- 
tained a patent to conquer some tribes to the west- 
ward 01 the present limits. After penetrating 
through Venezuela, his people deserted him ^ when 
he returned to Spain, and collected new followers* 
Silva then attempted to cross the country from the 
coast between the Maranon and Orinoco, but be 
and his followers were slain and devoured by the 
Caribs. The missionaries, Pizarro's brother, and 
Diego Ordaz, also attempted to enter and explore 
Guiana, but were all frustrated by the native£l. 

Sir Walter Raleigh also twice tried to reach tiie 
pretended city of Manoa, or El Dorado, which is 
supposed to have been situated in lake Parima, and 
whose streets were paved with gold ; which mat* 
vellous story bad most probably its origin in an 
Indian village, built on an island whose soil con- 
tained mica, which glittering, and appearing 
splendid in the sunshine, deceived the adventurers 
who bad observed it. . 

In later times the Spaniards have endeavoured 
to conquer these regions, but have always been 
unsuccessful ; one of them has had the courage to 
cross the greater part of the. country in the dress 
ofnn Indian ; and from his researches, the directian 
of the ranges of mountains has been ascertained* 
Humbcddt, also contrived to go a great distance 
along the chain of the cataracts, but was prevented 
fr«»n exploring the sources of the Orinoco ud the ce« 
ld>rated lake ofParima by ^e Guayecas^ arace of In«- 
dianswho^ though of very diminutivests^ure^ dimlay 
the utmost ooorage and activity in defendnig ttie0 
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possessions. These people resist all persaasion to 
become the converts of the monks who had visited 
their frontiers, and equaliv defy the armed force 
which generally accompanies these priests. 

The rivers jflowing through Guiana, which are 
best known, are the Orinoco^ into which, on the 
north, the Caronij the Arm/, the Caura, and 
several smaller ones empty themselves ; on the west 
the Suapure, the Sippapu^ &c., join that stream, 
while on the south the GtumarCj the Ynritta and 
the Atabapo also add to the magnificence of its 
course. The Rio Negro also flows through a part 
of Guiana, and forms, by mean$ of the Cassiquiaru 
a junction between the Maranon and the Orinoco, 
tihus constituting Guiana an immense island de- 
tached in every direction Inr a broad expanse of 
Water from the continent of South America. 

The Yapura and tbe Uapes run through the 
southern or continental parts of this province, and 
join the Maranon. 

Many large rivers issue from, or rise near lake 
Parima and the interior ; of which Rio Branco and 
the Siaba are the most noted, but as the lake 
itself and all the surrounding country are as un- 
known as the internal parts of Africa, it will be 
useless to repeat names that are gathered from 
maps, often imaginary, and generally erroneous. 

The capital of Guiana is Santo Tome, or Angos- 
tura, (the strait, so called, because situated in a 
narrow part of the Orinoco ;) it was originally 
built in 1586, nearer the sea, at the distance of 
fifty leagues from the mouth of the river, but 
having suffered successively from the invasions of 
the English, French and Dutch, it was removed, 
in lyfi^t, to its present scite, ninety leagues from 
the Atlantic, on the right bank of the river, at the 
foot of a small mountain. Opposite the city is a 
village and fortress on the left bank of the Orinoco. 

This place was built for the defence of the pas- 
sage of the Strait, and is called Port Rafael. Be- 
tween this port and the city is the island Del 
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Medio, a low rocky islet, covered during the 
floods. The channel lies between this shral and 
the town, the river beingSOO feet broad at low water. 
Santo Tom^ is the seat of government, the bishop 
and governor of Guiana residing in it, but its 
buildings are said to be mean, and its appearance 
unworthy of a better title than that or a large 
village. 

Tne other towns of Guiana are also po better than 
villages, and it has many forts near the Portuguese 
boundaries. 



ISLAND OF MARGARITA. 

This island, which is about thirty leagues in 
circumference, forms a goverament ^parSefrom 
that of Oumana, on whose shores it lies, and de- 

{>endant on the captain-general of Caraccas. It 
ies in north latitude 10^ 66', and in 64 and 65 de- 
grees west longitude. 

It was first discovered by Columbus in 1498. 
The pearls found on the coasts of this and the ' 
neighbouring isle of Cubagua, soon rendered it 
famous, and the fishery was carried on at the ex- 

{)ence of vast numbers of Indians who lost their 
ives in the undertaking. 

The possession of Margarita is an object of some 
consequence to the Spaniards, as it is separated 
from the continent by a straight only eight ieaffues 
wide, and to windward of all the best ports of Ca- 
raccas. It forms the channel through which all vessels 
coming from Europe, or windward, to Cumana, Bar- 
celona and La Guayra, must pass, though it is not 
navigable in its whole breadth, the rock^ island 
Coche between it and the continent, leaving only 
a narrow pass of two leagues, but which is seldom 
dangerous, owing to the general calmness that 
reigns in this part of the Caribbean sea. 
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In thisislsaKl there are only three ports^ Pern' 
patar on the east-south-east ; Pueblo de la Maty a 
league to leeward of the precedii^, and Pueblo del 
Norfe on the north side. 

The population of Margarita has been estimated 
at 14>(XX> persons, consisting of 5500 whites^ 
^000 Guayqueria Indians, and 6500 Castes. The 
pearl fishery formerly constituted their principal 
pcqupatioji, «and is still attended to by the Indians, 
who also take numbers of turtles and fish, the latter 
of which they salt and export. They fabricate 
cotton stockings, and hammocks of a very superior 
quality. Fowls, turkeys, and all kinds of poultry 
are exported to the continent by the lower classes, 
and the island is celebrated for its beautiful parrots 
and other curious birds, which are so much es- 
teemed that scarcely any trading vessel leaves the 
place without carrying away some of them. Along 
the coast of Margarita the land is in generd 
rocky- and very steep, but the interior is fertile, 
producing maize and fruits, and covered with 
groves ; its climate, though very hot, is wholesome, 
the greatest inconvenience experienced by the in- 
habitants being a want of good fresh water. 

The capital of this government is the city of 
AsundoUj situated in the centre of the island, and 
which, excepting its being the chief place, is other- 
wise unimportant. 

This island has lately been the scene of some 
sanguinary actions between the insurgents and the 
Spanish troops under General Morillo; the latter 
having been defeated in a severe battle, was ob- 
liged to retire to the adjacent continent. The 
chief scene of these operations was near the port of 
F^mpatar. 
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VICEROY ALTY QF PERU. 



The viceroyalty of Peni is far from b@ing the 
largest, or the richest of the Spanish American 
governments, as since the dismemberment of seve- 
ral of its most important provinces it has become of 
very little comparative importance ; to its name is 
however attached jthe most interesting recollections, 
and as the empire of its Jncas was formerly the 
most renowned, the history of its conquest the most 
extraordinary, iand ^ts ancjent splendour the great- 
est, we hav^ jifdged it proper to place the general 
outline of the i^pst iinportant historic^ relatioi^s 
regar4ing a^pient and mpjdern South Ameripa, with 
the p^fticul^r descriptipn of those of ]Peru, 



BOUNDA^l£S AlfD EXTENT. 

Peru is boun4ed on the north by the southern 
provinces of Quito, Maynas, Jaen de Bracam^pS} 
and Guayaquil ; on the west by the Pacific Oc^an ; 
on the east, by the Portuguese possessions, audi the 
provinces of Buenos Ayres ; and on the south, by 
the government of ChiU ^.nd the viceroyalty of La 
Plata. It was formerly the most extensive king4Qm 
of South America, but in the yea^r I7I8 the pro* 
viuces of Quito iji the north, as far as the rivei; 
Tumbez, were annexed to the government pf New 
Granada, and in I778, Potosi, and several othe? 
of its richest districts on the east weye annexed to 
the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres j it§ prefient ex- 
tent is therefore from the Rjo Tumbez, \n ^ 30' 
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south latitude, to the chain of Viicanotay in 15* 
south latitude, or 690 geographical miles, while 
along its coast this length may be prolonged to 375 
more ; its medial breadth, not including the Pam- 
pas del Sacramento, is nearly eighty, so that its 
area may be estimated at 33,630 square leagues, or 
according to Humboldt, only at 30,000. 

Its eastern settlements boiind on Colonna, or the 
land of the Missions, the Pampas del Sacramento, 
and the savage nations of the Pajonal, a vast steppe 
covered vdth long grass. 

POLITICAL AND TERRITORIAIySnVlSIONS AND 

GOVERNMENTS^ 

P£RU is divided into seven intendancies, viz. 
Tfuxillo, Tarma, Huancavelica, Lima, Guamanga, 
Arequipa and Cuzco, each of which is governed by 
an intendant, nominated by the viceroy, a noble- 
man of the highest rank, who is sent from Spain, 
and whose appointment is one of the first conse- 
quence in Spanish America. 

The population of Peru may be estimated at 
1,300,000, of which 130,000 are whites, 210,000, 
mestizoes, and the remainder Indians and negroes, 
the latter of whom are in very small numbers. 

The missionary lands to the east have not been 
included in this statement ; of them we shall have 
occasion 4o q)eak hereafter. 

In Peru the revenue is derived from the duties on 
imports, exports, gold, silver, tobacco, liquors, the 
capitation tax on the Indians, taxes on tilie clergy, 
&c. It is said to amount to 1,083,000/. annuaUy, 
and it remits, in prosperous times, to Spain for the 
royal coffers, 216,600/., to Panama, 70,000/., to 
Valdivia in Chili, 3750/., and to the island of Chiloe 
a similar sum to defray the expences of their several 
administrations. The net revenue of the colony^ 



afl^r defiuying these situados, or remittances, does 
not amount to more than is sufficient to settle the 
expenses of its own internal government. 

The salary of the viceroy is 12,6002. a small 
sum, but which is assisted bythe monopoly of cer- 
tain manufactures, by grants, and by the colonial 
situations and titles he can confer. 

Peru is the seat of two royal audiences, that of 
Lima and that of Cuzco. The audience of Lima 
was established in 1543, and i* composed of a re«> 
gent, eight oidores or judges, four alcaldes^ and 
two fiscals, the viceroy being president. It is divi- 
ded into three chambers, and is the superior court 
of appeal for the whole government. The royal 
treasury is th6 next great office of state, composed 
of the viceroy, the regent of the council, the dean 
of the tribunal of accounts, and other officers, and 
the revenue appeals are determined by the tribunal 
of accounts. 

Commerce.'— Th^ commerce of Peru is important, 
and on account of the number of fine ports along 
its coast, it may be styled the maritime province of 
the South American states. 

The trade flows through three channels j by the 
straits of Magellan from Europe, throbgh the 
North Pacific from India and Mexico, or Guati- 
mala ; and through the interior with the southern 
provinces of Chili and Buenos Ayres. Sinee the 
trade was unshackled in I778, its exports and im* 
ports have doubled, and the principal branch 
of its commerce is that carried on round Cape 
Horn. 

The exports of Peru are chiefly gold, silver, 
brandies, sugar, pimento, cinchona, salt, vicuna 
wool, coarse woollens, and other triflkig manu- 
factures. 

Its imports are European goods, linens, cottons, 
woollens, silks, iron, hardware, superfiiie cloths, 
mercury, wax, paper, glass, medicines, wines, 
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Mqu^urs, books and fixmiisatei from ^entisi^ Ayries 
it receives Paraguay tea, Kve stock and prtfVi&iohs, ^ 
and from the oldier internal provincei^, cbca* leaf, 
indigo, talibw, (iaoao, timber, cordage, pitch and 
copper% 

Chili also^ supplies Lima with gilEkin sirid friiits 
in immense quantities, and salted meat^ doap, wine, 
copper, safiron, &c. 

The ports of Peni which are most frequented, 
are those named Arica, Ho, Iquique, and Quilea, 
in dia^^intendancy of Arequipa, and Pisco, on the 
south of Lima; Chancay and Guacho in Litna ;• and 
Giianchaco> Pacasmayo, and Payta, in TruxillO, on^ 
file north. 

With the southern ports, the trS&de is in wine, 
brandy, iron, dried fruits^ copper, tin; lead, &c. ^ 
with the- northern^ in wool, cotton, leather^ choco- 
late, rice and salted fish. 

To the Rio de la Plata, the exports are maize» 
sugar, brandy, pimento^ indigo and woollens; 
these exports are said to amount to 2,000,0()0 
dollars annually, and the imports from that go- 
vernment, to 860,000, consisting in mules, sheep, 
hams, tallow, wool, coca lea^ Paraguay tea and 
tin ; and 20)000 mules arrive annually from Tu- 
cumah; for the service of the Peruvian mines. 
A great*- trade- is also carried on with Guay- 
aquil and' Guatiniala, but with Panama it is almost 
nothing. 

From the Philippirte islands, muslins, tea, and 
other East Indian* goods, are imported, amount- 
ing to 270,^30 dollars annually, in return for 
abdut 2,790^000, exported to Asia, in silver and 
gold. 

The product of the mines of Peru, induding 
those of Chili, is about 1,730,000/. annually, whilst' 
the value of European goods itiiported, is nearly 
2^92i000£;'in the same period V and the value of 
the agricultural product eirported,. of Peru and' 
Chili, is 866,000/. 



In Uus emmtiy the populatkm is mudi aoat- 
tered, and composed of castes who haye the greatest 
distrust of each other, the Indians being the most 
numerous, and leading a life of indolence md 
apathy ; liie natural resources of this fme r^on 
are unheeded ; and its commerce, far from being 
restricted by the government, suffers only from the 
inactivity of its inhabitants* 

Mines. — The mines, which in general are very 
rich, are very ill worked, and often abandoned 
from trivial causes ; and the quicksilver necessary 
to obtain the metal from the ore, is procured 
in insufficient quantities, no exertions being 
made to clear the mines of that valuable sub^ 
stance, which exists in the greatest profusion in 
the country. 

The mines which produce the greatest quantity 
of valuable metals^ are those of Latmcocha^in the pro* 
vince of Tarma, commonly called the mines of Pasco 
in the Cerro de Bombon^ or high«table-land, in which 
is the small lake De los Reyes, to the south of 
the Cerro de Yauricocha ; those of Gualgayoc^ 
or Chota^ in Truxillo, and the mines of Huan* 
tqjaya. 

The mines of Pasco were discovered by Huari 
Capac, an Indian, in I6d0; they alone furnish 
two millions of piastres annually, and are at an 
elevation of more than 13,000 feet above the level 
of the sea ; the metalliferous bed appears near the 
surface, the shafts being not more than from 90 to 
400 feet in depth ; water then makes its appearance, 
and causes ^reat expence in clearing it. The bed 
is l.'),747 feet long, and 7217 feet in breadth, 
and would produce, if worked by steam, as much 
as Guanaxuato in Mexico ; its average annual pro* 
duce is however 131,260 Ws. troy. 

Gualgayoc and Micuipampa^ commonly called 
Chota^ were discovered in 1771, by Don Ilodri* 
guez de Ocaho a Eui'opean ; but in the time of the 
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Incas, the Peruvians worked some stiver vetii» near 
the present town of Micuipampa. 

Immense wealth has been discovered at Fuen^ 
testianOf at Comolache and Pampa de Navar ; at 
the last of which, wherever the turf is moved, for 
more than half a square league, sulphuretted and 
native silver, in filaments, lu'e found adhering to 
the roots of the grasses, and it is also occasionally 
discovered in large masses. 

All the mines in the partido of Chotai compre- 
hended under the name of Gualgat/oCt have fur- 
nished the provincial treasury of Truxillo, with 
44,095/fe. troy of silver annually ; these minerals 
are richer than those of Potosi, and are discovered 
mostly at the height of 18,385 feet. 

The mines of Htumtqjaya are surrounded with 
beds of rock salt, and are celebrated for the quan- 
tity of native masses of silver they produce. They 
are situated in the partido of Arica, near the 
small port of Yquique, in a desart destitute of 
water, and furnish an annual supply of from 42 to 
Si^QOOlbs. troy. Two masses, which were dis- 
covered here lately, weighed, one two, and the 
other eight quintals. 

Gold was formerly procured by the incas in the 
plains of Curimayo^ north-east of the city of Caxa-* 
marca, at more than 1 1,154 feet above the sea. It has 
also been extracted from the right bank of the Rio 
de Micuipampa, between Cerro de San Jose^ and the 
plain called Choropampa^ or the Plain of Shells ; 
so named, on account of a vast quantity of petri- 
fied sea shells, found there, at the absolute height 
of more than 13,123 feet. 

At present, the Peruvian gold comes , partly 
from Pataz and Htulies, in Tarma, and is extracted 
from veins of quartz, traversing primitive rock, 
ftnd partly from washings established on the banks 
of the Maranon Alto^ in Chachs^poyas. 

Cobalt, antimony, coal and salt, exist in this 
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country; but as they are, 'with the exception of '^ 
the latter, chiefly found in the mountain regions, 
the high price of carriage* prevents their useful 
qualities from being brought into general use. 

The coinage of gold and silver in the royal 
mint of Lima, between 1791 and 1801, amounted 
to 5,466,000/. or 1,113,000 jocr annum; of which 
S450 marcs were gold, and 570,000 silver. 

The number of gold mines and washings worked 
in Peru is about 70, and the number of silver 
mines 680, which includes all the different 
inrorks on the same spot. Of quicksilver, four 
mines exist, with "four of copper, and twelve of* 
lead. 

Emeralds and other precious stones are found in 
this country, with obsidian, and the stone of the 
Incas, a marcasite capable of the highest polish. 

dhnate^ Features^ S^. — The climate of Peru is 
singularly various. The mountains which extend 
on the west side of America, cause a division of 
this country into three distinct parts, the maritime 
valleys, the barren summits, and the plains or up- 
lands between the ridges. The chain of the 
Andes, arresting the clouds, which dissolve on 
the mountain districts into rain and vapours, ac- 
companied with storms of thunder and lightning, 
whilst between &" and 15'' south latitude, on the 
coast, rain is unknown, and. Ihe dry winds from 
the Antarctic constantly pervade this region, from 
the desert of Atacama to the gulf of Guayaquil, a 
distance of 44X) leases. In this tract, the houses 
4ire covered only with mats, sprinkled with ashes, 
to absorb the night dews, ^ and the soil, bein^ 
mmstened only by these dews, is rather sandy and 
barren. 

On the uplands v^etation flourishes, and to the 
height of 10,000 feet, the Sierra or High Peru, 
enjoys a climate composed of a mixture of per- 
petual spring and autumn. Beyond 14,000 feet, 
the Sierra is covered "with eternal snows, and 
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consequently an everlasting winter reigns in its 
ne^hbourhood*. 

The <;ultivation of l^ese different tracts is little 
attended to ; along the coast, desarts of thirty or 
forty leagues in extent are frequent ; ajid the im- 
mense forests which cover the maritime plains, 
prove that the inhabitants are not numerous ; these 
forests contain acacias, mangle trees^ arborescent 
brooms and ferns, aloes, and other succulent 
plants, cedars, cotton or ceiba trees of gigantic 
growth, many kinds of dbony, and other useful 
woods, ten or twelve species of palms, and the 
maria, an enormous tree used in ship building. 
These forests are thickest at the distance of seven 
or eight leagues from the coast, and the trees then 
become covered with parasitical plants, which reach 
to their very top, mixing their beautiful and lively 
flowers with the dark green foliage, so ^culiar to 
the tropics. 

> In the forests and in the plains of the coast, are 
fpuiid the cabbage palm, the cocoa nut, the cacao 
nut, the cotton shrub, the pine apple, canna, omo- 
mum, turmeric, plantain, sugar cane, &c., on the 
sides of the Andes, and in its great plains, are the 
precious cinchona, coffee tree, the cardana aUio- 
dora^ a large tree, whose leaves and wood emit an 
odour resembling garlic. Twenty-four species of 
pepper, five or six of capsicum, and several o£ po- 
tato^ tobacco and jalap exist in Peru, and the 
green and hot houses of Europe owe most of their 
beautiful flowers and plants to this country. 

:.The llama, the guanuco, the vicuna, and the al- 
paco^ or the difierent species of American camel, 
uikI their native climate in the cold districts of 
Peru ; the jaguar, the cougar or puma, and several 
other wild animals, inhabit the thick forests ; wliile 
the elk, the ant-bear, deer, monkeys, the great bladt 
bear of the Andes, and armadilbs, &C4,, ;are 
very numerous. The. woods abound in belmtiftd 
birosi the rivers in fish and alligators, and numeroia 
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tribes of reptiles infest the warm districts of the 
coast, in which venomous insects arfe also common. 
The mountains of Peru do riot jnield in height to 
those of Quito/ the great chain of the Andes di- 
viding itself into several parallel branches-, forming 
as in Qaito, long and narrow valleys, near its sum- 
mits ; it is very precipitous towards the east, and 
seems to form a natural barrier between the king- 
doms of La Plata and Peru. It here gives birtri 
to the Maranon, the Guallaga, the Tunguragua, 
and a variety of smaller rivers, which either losef 
themselves in these or in the Pacific Ocean. 

HISTORY, DISCOVERY, &C. 

The history of Peru in the remote agesi3 Hat so 
clearly ascertained as thkt of Mexico ; traditioiM 
were not handed down to posterity as in that eoun* 
try by symbolical paintings, but were rememhered 
oohr by means of the quippiis, a knotted string of 
dimrent colours, or by the priests who Were bimigbt 
up firom their youth in temples^ where the histonf 
ofthe natioh was one of the objects of the care^ef 
their elders in their instruction. - 

Although it is doubtful which nation had advan** 
ced to. the greatest state of civilization, it id^cectain 
that the Mexicans had the most correct chronological 
Qotioiis ; and accordingly, the aearas of their eatly his-^. 
tory are the most to be depended on. From whiaft 
country the ancient Peruvians migrated is Dot 
knorai ; they were howevet* of a character widely. 
deferent from the Mexicans, and have been con- 
jectured by some authors to have come from the 
south-east* 

They remained for a length of time without any 
decided form of government, until they were sub- 
dued by a tnbe who were said to have come from 
an islandin agreat lake to the south of Peru* These 
peopfe were warUke and totally di&rent in thdir 
nmuiirfi from the Feruviaii6» who were merely 
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tribes of wandering inof&nsive savages. Accord^ 
ing to some authors Makco Capac; and Mama 
0ELLO his wife were the conquerors of Peru, ap- 
pearing on the banks of lake Chucuito, clothed m 
flowing garments, and whiter than thenatives whom 
they came amongst ; they gave themselves out as 
children of the sun, sent by that divinity to reclaim 
and instruct mankind. Awed by the presence of 
these people, the rude savages followed them till 
they settled at CuzcD, where they founded a town, 
afterwards the capital of Peru. Persuading the 
tribes who wandered over the country to collect 
around them, Manco Capac, instructed the men 
in agricultural and other useful arts, Mobile Mama 
Oello taught the females to weave and spin. After 
securing the objects of primary importance, those 
of providing food, raiment and habitations for his 
followers, Manco Capac turned his attention to- 
wards framing laws for their government, in order 
to perpetuate the good work he had begun. He 
constituted himself their sovereign and high priest, 
enacted a law that no one but his descendants were 
to fill this post, that they were to be held sacred, and 
looked upon as inferior only to the planet from 
whom they sprung. 

At first his territories embraced only- a few 
leagues in extent round the capital, but these were 
rapidly enlarged from the mild and beneficent effects 
ofhis patriarchal government. 

He was now styled by his subjects Capac, or 
rich in -virtue ; he rounded the temple of the sun at 
Cuzco, which was to be served only by virgins of 
royal descent. This monarch lived among his peo- 
ple for a number of years and then suddenly disap- 
peared. His successors increased the boundaries 
of their territories by the force of their arms, and» 
by the greater force of persuasion, backed by the- 
mildest exeroise of their royal functions. - 

, These monarchs were styled Incas, and were dis- 
tioguished by/a peculiartlfess and ornaments, iwhich : 
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none of theiri subjects dared to assume ; they were 
adored by the Peruvians, who looked upon them as 
the sons and vicegerents of the divinity they wor- 
shipped. This unbounded power of the In'cas was 
unaccompanied by any ill effects, as their attention 
was uniformly exerted for the good of their subjects, 
in extending the benefits of civilization, and 
knowledge of the arts introduced by their founder. 
It seems highly probable that such a person as 
Manco Capac existed, and that he introduced the 
measures we have related, but it is also most pro- 
bable that he was accompanied by followers who 
carried his dictates into effect among the rude Peru- 
vians, and therefore the supposition that these 
people were conquered by a superior and warlike 
tribe from the south, is by no means improbable, 
as at the present day, there exist several tribes in 
the southern forests, who are more civilized than 
the modem Peruvians, and who have successfully 
resisted the invasion of the Spaniards. The suc- 
cessor of Manco Gapac, who died in the latter 
end of the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth 
century, was his son Sinchi Roca, or the brave, 
who extended his dominions sixty miles south of 
Cuzco. The third Inca was Lloque Yupanquiy who 
further extended the territories of Cuzco and reduced 
several tribes ; the fourth was Malta Capac ^ . who 
also added to theempire, and erected several splendid 
edifices ; the fifth, Capac Yupanqui, was another 
conqueror ; the sixth, Inca Roca^ subdued many 
small districts; the seventh was named Yaktiar 
Huacac ; the eighth, Inca Ripac, and who had an 
army of 30,000 men ; he conquered many pro- 
vincies, and obliged the chief of Tucuman to pay 
him homage ; the ninth was Inca Urca^ who was 
deposed after he had reigned eleven days ; he was 
succeeded by Pachacutec^ who subdued Jauja, 
Tarma, and other provinces; the eleventh was 
YupanqtUf who carried his conquests to the river 
Mauley in Chili, and over the Mojos far to the 
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east of the Andes; the twelfth, Tupac Yuj^anqtUf 
conquered several districts in Quito ; and the 
thirteenth, Htuiyna Capac, subdued the kingdom 
of Lican or Quito, and established himself in the 
capital. His history has .|>een related in the his- 
torical description of thaitproviiKre. On his death- 
bed he divided Quito and Peru between his sons ; 
but Inti Ciisi Htialpa^ or Htiascar, was declared 
Inca ; he fought a bloody battle with his brother 
Atahualpa^ and was taken prisoner, on which Ata- 
Jiualpa or Atabalipa^ invested himself with the 
regal fillet, and was proclaimed fifteenth Inca of the 
Peruvians. On his being killed by Pizarro, Manco 
Capac was crowned by permission of that general, 
but revolted from the allegiance he had vowed to 
Spain, and retiring to the mountains, is supposed 
to have died about 1553. The seventeenth and 
last of the Incas, was Sayri Tupac^ who resigned 
his sovereignty to Philip the Eleventh of Spain, 
and died a christian, leaving only one daugnter, 
who married Onez de Loyola, a Spanish knight, 
from whom descend the Marquesses of Oropesa 
and Akamses. Manco Capac, the Second, left 
several children, one of whom, Tupac Amm^u^ was 
the oldest, and was beheaded by the Spaniards, on 
pretence of his having assumed the imperial fillet. 
The discovery of Peru by the Europeans ^^^kes 
its date from the latter end of the reign of Huana 
Capac in 1524, when three inhabitants of the city 
of Panama entered into an association ior the 
purpose of exploring the continent south of the 
isthmus of Darien. Don Francisco Pizarro of 
Truxillo, Don Diego Almagro of Malagon, and 
a priest named Hernando de Luque, were at that 
time among the richest people of Panama, and 
proposed to themselves the emplojnuent of their 
fortunes in one common stock, to discover and 
conquer new countries on the south, after the 
model of Cortez in Mexico, with wbo^ Pizarro 
had served, and to whom he was related. Having 
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cbtaimd permission from Pedro Arias de Avila, the 
governor of Terra Firma, Pizarro fitted out a 
vessel, in which he embarked in the port of Pa- 
nama with 114 men. 

About fifty leagues from the harbour, he dis- 
covered a small barren district, named PerUf and 
fr6m this now unknown spot, the celebrated 
country we are describing received its name. Be* 
yond Peru, he explored another district, which he 
called El Pueblo Quemada. The Indians of that 
country were so resolute, that Pizarro was obliged 
to return to the coast of Panama. In the mean 
time Almagro fitted out another vessel and sailed 
in search of Pizarro»< as far as the Rio San Juan^ a 
hundred leagues south of Panama, but not meeting 
with him, he returned and landed on the coast of 
Pueblo Quemado, where finding certain indications 
that he had been there, Almagro landed his men» 
who were immediately attacked by the natives, and 
forced to retire to their ship and put to sea ; in this 
action Almagro lost an eye. Following the shore 
to the north, he found Pizarro at Ghinchama, near 
the Isla del Rey, in the gulf of Panama; they 
bad now by their junction an armed force of 
300 men, and again resumed their expedition, and 
sailed to the south, with their two vessels attended 
by three large canoes. They suffered very much 
in their attempts to land on the coast from the 
barren nature of the country, and from contrary 
winds and currents, as weu as from the native 
tribes. 

Having lost several men from &mine and the 
constant attacks of the Indians, Almagro was 
dispatched to Panama for recruits and provinons. 
He soon rejoined Pizarro with twenty-four men 
and good supplies ; they therefore advanced to the 
coast of Tacamesy beyond the river San Juan, 
which had hitherto been the eztentof their voyi^ges v. 
here they found a better peof^ed country and 
l^enty of provisioii j aad the natives^ who were 
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still hostile, were observed to wear onianienfs of 
gold. Almagro was therefore detached a second 
time to Panama to procure more men, and Pizarro 
remained at the Isla Gallop near the shore of Bar- . 
bacoas, to await his return ; in which island his 
men suffered great hardships from the want of 
food. On the arrival of Almagro at Panama, he 
found the governor, Pedro d'e los Rios, adverse to 
the plan, and he was not allowed to raise any re- 
cruits, while an order was sent to Gallo, for those 
to return who wished not to engage in such a 
dangerous enterprise. In consequence of this 
measure, the party of Pizarro was reduced to 
twelve men, who were the whole that chose to 
abide the issue of the voyage. They retired with 
their leader to a small uninhabited isle, named 
Gorgondy at a greater distance from the coast, and 
seventy miles nearer Panama. This isle abounding 
with rivulets, the little band lived more comfortably 
than they had done at Gallo, and waited with great 
anxiety for a supply of provisions from Panama, 
which at last arrived in a small vessel. ' ' 

With this assistance, Pizarro and his faithful 
twelve, embarked on board the vessel, and putting 
themselves under the guidance of the pilot, Bar- 
tolomeo Bruye of Moguer, they reached . with 
great labour, (from the adverse currents,) the 
coast of a district named Mostripe^ on whicli they 
landed and advanced a short way up the river 
Amatape, which flows into the gulf of Payta, 
where they procured some Peruvian camels -or 
sheep, and took some of the natives to answer as 
interpreters in their future progress. 

Leaving this place, Pizarro sailed for the port of 
Tumbez on the south side of the bay of Guayaquil, 
where he had learnt that a rich monarch who 
existed in the interior had a fine palace. At 
Tumbez, three of his followers, left him, and 
were afterwards slain by the Indians. Procuring 
the information he wanted, Pizarro returned to 
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Patiama, haviog spent three years in these dis- 
coveries^ and from beingthe richest was now reduced 
to' be the. poorest of the colonists of Tierra Firma. 
. In concert with Almagro^.in the latter end of 1527, 
Fizarro raised same money, and was sent to Spain to 
beseech the king to forward the further discovery of 
the country, and to name a governor, which office he 
solicited for himself. His demands were complied 
with, and he returned to Fanama, accompanied by 
his brothers Ferdinand, Juan and Gonzalo. 

Besides these, he brought with him Francisco 
Martin de Alcantara, his uncle, and as many men 
as he could procure ; he was assisted in raising 
these men, by a supply of money from Cortez. * 

On his arrival in Panama, in 1530, a violent 
dispute broke out between Almagro and himself, 
th# former complaining that he had unjustly pro- 
cured the title of governor of Peru. Fizarro was 
obliged to soothe him, by assuring him that he 
would renounce all pretensions to that office, if 
Almagro could procure, the consent of the Spanish 
monarch. Almagro being, appeased by this conces- 
sion, exerted himself at first, to the utmost, in for- 
warding the expedition, but owing to the jealousy 
he still entertained of the Pizarros, he at last en- 
deavoured to thwart their effi)rts, and Fizarro sailed 
without him, with three small vessels, carrying 
180 soldiers, thirty-six of whom were horsemen 
V in February 1531 ; contrary winds obliged the 
general, after a voyage of thirteen days, to land 
.100 leagues more to the north than he intended, 
and the place of disembarkation was named the 
Bay qf St. Mateo^ from whence the troops had to 
undergo a long and painful march, crossing rivers 
and other obstacles ; they at last reached Coaqtie, a 
place in Tacames on the sea-side, where they pro* 
cured fresh provision. After subduing the natives 
of this.town, Pizarro.sent one of the ships which 
^ad sjftiled a4ong the coast, to Panama, , and. the 
other to Nicaragua, with about «4,000 or 25,000 
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ducats worth of gold, which he had seized. This 
was destined for Almagro and others, in order to 
procure a farther rebiforcementi with which he 
was gradually supplied, the first who joined him 
being 3enalcazar, from Nicaragua. He then con- 
tinued his march along the coast, and met with 
scarcely any resistance, until he attacked the Isle 
qf PunOj in the bay of Guayaquil. Six months 
expired beibre he could reduce this island to sub- 
jection, and from hence he went to Tumbez, where, 
on account of the disease which raged among his 
men, he remained three months longer. 

From Tumbez, he advanced in May 1532, to the 
river Piurdj and close to its mouth founded the first 
Spanish colony in Peru, to which he gave the name 
of San Miguelj having subdued aU the curacas 
or chiefs in the vicinity. While engaged in found- 
ing this city, the s^eneral received a message from 
Huascar^tfe reigliDg Inca, infarmiag him of the 
revolt of Atahualpa, and requesting his assistance 
in establishing the empire in the hands of its law- 
ful sovereign. Placing a garrison in San Miguel» 
Fizarro determined to penetrate into the interior, 
under the guidance of the Inca's messengers j his 
disposable force consisting at this time, of sixty- two 
horsemen and 102 foot soldiers, twenty of whom 
were armed with cross-bows, and three only carry- 
ing matchlocks, with two small field-pieces. The 
Peruvian ambassador directed his march towards 
the province of Caxamarca^ in which Atahualpa 
then was. On his route he received messengjers 
from the usurper with costly presents, requesting 
also his assistance. 

Pizarro informed these people, that his views 
were entirely pacific, and that he meant merely to 
«6tst in reconciling the difference between the 
brothers. On his arrival, afler a distressing march 
at Caxamarca» he was shown a house, in whidi 
himself and troops were to rqK>se« This buildings 
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•JwbiehiVius^vJBrry eKtenaive^^iRas fonnedintoaBqti8re» 
in which stood a temple and a palace, and the 
^ole was surrounded with a strong rampart. 

.Atabualpa, immediately: after the Spaniards had 
taken possession of their <}uarters, paid their 
^neral a visit, accompanied with an immense train 
of courtiers and warriors. 

Father Vicente Valverde, the chaplain to the 
army, and bishop of Peru, advanced to meet the 
usurping Inea, holding in one hand his breviary, 
and a crucifix in the other, and commenced a 
lon^ harangue, in which he set forth the necessity 
of his immediately embracing the Christian re- 
ligion, related its forms, and told him that the 
king of Spain, had received a grant from the pope 
of ail the regions in the New World, ending with 
desiring him to be baptized, to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the pope, and the authority of the 
king of Castile, promising in their names, that the 

?^neral would favour his claims to the empire of 
eru, if he submitted, but denouncing war and ven- 
geance if he refused. 

The reply of Atahualpa, to such parts of this 
speech as he could be made to comprehend, was 
temperate ; he said, << he was lord of the territories 
he had succeeded to by the laws of his country, 
that he could not conceive how a foreign priest 
could pretend to dispose of his dominions ; he de- 
clared he had no intention to renounce the religion 
of his fathers, and he wished to know where the 
Spaniards had learnt all the wonderful things 
which Valverde had been relating.;" the bishop 
answered, " in the book he held,'* on which Ata^ 
hmalpa requested itirom him, and turning over a 
few leaves, and placing it to his ear, threw it on 
ihe ground, saying, << it is silent, it tells me 
iiol^ing.*' Valverde turning to the Spanish troops, 
jomiediately. exclaimed, << To arms! to arms! 
iShristiaQa ! the Word >of God is .intuited^ avenge 
4im ipfo6iiatioiuoii/th^ .]inpi0us dc^.^' Ezarro 
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being of opinion that the numbers of the Peruvians 
would overpower him if he waited their attack, 
gave the signal of assault, advancing at the head 
of his band to the charge, he pushed directly for 
the litter in which Atahualpa was borne, the peo-* 
pie who carried it were repeatedly slain, and as re- 
peatedly replaced by others, anxious for the honour 
of rescuing their sovereign* Pizarro at last cut 
his way through the crowd to the unfortunate 
prince, and seizing him by the long hair ' of his 
head, he dragged him from his seat. In doing 
this, several soldiers cutting down the people who 
supported the golden litter, and a sword glancing 
off, wounded Pizarro in. the hand, but regardless 
of the pain, he held fast his rich prize in spite of 
the multitude of Peruvians who surrounded him. 

As soon as the monarch was secured beyond re- 
demption, universal panic seized his army, and 
they fled in every direction, night alone putting a 
period to their pursuit, by the cavalry ; 4000 In- 
dians fell in this memorable battle, which decided 
the fate of a mighty empire ; not a single Spaniard 
was killed, and the plunder of the Indian camp 
was immense. This action took place on the 10th 
of November 1532. 

The captive Inca flnding he had no chance of 
^escape, offered a ransom, which was to be so great a 
quantity of gold, that it would fill the apartment in 
which he was confined, as high as he could reach. 
This chamber was twenty-two feet in length, and 
'sixteen in breadth, and a line was drawn around the 
walls, to indicate the height to which the treasure 
was to rise ; and Pizarro, acceding to this pro- 
posal, the Inca immediately dispatched emissaries 
to Cuzco, to procure the ransom ; with these 
messengers two Spanish officers were sent, to see 
that the gold in the treasury of Cuzco was suffi- 
cient to answer the demand, as some doubts had 
been shown by the Europeans on that subject. On 
their route, they met the captive Inca Huascar, es- 
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corted by a party of Atahualpa's troops ; conferring 
with Huascar, they discovered that he possessed 
treasures to a niucn greater amount ; but. as they 
were concealed, he alone knew where they wer^ ; 
he informed the officers, that if Pizarro would re- 
instate him in his dignity, he would give three 
times as much gold as his brother, and promised to 
swear allegiance to the Spanish king. 

Soto and Barco, the two officers, told him it was 
out of their power to return to Caxamarca, as they, 
were ordered to go to Cuzco, but that they would 
faithfully relate all that had passed to the general, 
when tney had executed their mission ; this they 
did, but in the interval, the whole conference had 
been detailed to Atahualpa, who foreseeing, that 
if Pizarro once got possession of the enormous 
treasures of Huascar, he should become of no im- 
portance, ordered his emissaries to kill his unfortu- 
nate brother ; and as his will was a law, the order 
was speedily carried into execution. 

Whilst these events were passing, Almagro ar- 
rived from Panama, with a large reinforcement, to 
tha great joy of the Spaniards ; the treasure from 
Cuzco also arrived, and consisted of golden utea- 
sils and . ornaments, used in the temples of the 
Sun ; these, excepting a few which were reserved 
as curiosities, were melted down; a fiflh.was set 
aside for the king ; 100,000 dollars were distributed 
to the followers of Almagro ; and the remainder, 
amounting to 1,5^8,500 dollars, an enormous sum 
in those times, was divided among Pizarro and his 
troops,. each. horseman receiving 8000 dollars, and 
each foot-soldier 4000. 

After this ransom was paid, instead of releasing 
his prisoner, Pizarro, who was alarmed on one 
hand by the exaction of an equal share of the ran* 
8om by the troops under Ahnagro, and on the 
other Dy the accounts of large armies forming in 
the interior, determined to Kill Atahualpa, wnich 
fate that monarch hastened) by. professing, his con«' 
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tempt of the generdl^ on attoiluit of his. want of 
learning. The Inca seeing and admiring' the me^ 
thod which the Europeans had of comnmnicating 
their ideas by writing, was for a long time unable 
to conceal his astonishment and doubts, whether 
it was not managed by evil spirits ; accordingly he 
directed a soldier to write die name of God on 
his thumb nail, and showed it to every Spaniard 
he saw, in order to observe whether they all gave 
a similar account of its meaning. . 

At length he showed it to Fiasarro, who blush, 
ing, acknowledged that he was ignorant of the 
art of writing, which was an acquirement that 
most of his nation possessed. From that time the 
Inca, who now clearly saw the whole mystery, 
looked upon the general, as a person of low birth, 
less instructed than the meanest of his soldiers, 
and not having the address to conceal his senti- 
ments, forfeited any good opinion which Pizarro 
might have had for him. A mock« trial was insti^^ 
tuted, and the Inca formally arraigned, before the ' 
sel&constituted tribunal, wnich consisted, of Pi^ 
2arro, Almagro, and two assistants ; he was charged 
by PhilipiIlo» an Indian, who bad been to Spain 
with Pizarro, with attempting to seize, the empire 
of Peru from his natural sovereign; with putting, 
him to death ; with idolatry ; permission and en^ 
eouragenient of human sacrifices ; with baviii^ 
diany wives ; with waste and embezzlement ot' 
the royal treasure; and with inciting his subjects ta 
take up arms agamst the Spaniards; 

Witnestes vt^ere eMsbined) to whom PhilipiUc^ 
served as an interpreter, and ga/ve their evidense 
as be pleased. On these chains the Inoa was 
ecMdemned to snfiisr deathr, by being burnt, aliiwc. 
Valvetde digired the warrant, and attended Ae 
abnarch to the dtake, whtdi^ was^ inunediatdgr pne* 
fNar«d. Actuated! by the fdar of a cruel death, smA 
IWrmented by tfi* infittnons bisbop, Atahualpvcoa* 

8MSt6d to b« btipiateii^ in Iw^w of obtainiiif a m^ 
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lease firom so dreadfiil a pum^ment. Valverib 
crossed aad confessed his royal victim, baptized 
him, and then led him to be strangled ! 

On the death of Atahualpa, his son vaa invested . 
with the royal insignia by Pizarro, who hoped to 
retain the Indians in subjection, by the command 
he held over their sovereign* 

Quizquiz, a Peruvian general, had made head 
in a promce named Xauxa, so that it was neces* 
sary for Pizarro to march against him ; this was 
accordingly done; and Hernando de Soto, moving 
forward with a strong advanced guard, Quizquiz 
retreated, being unable to withstand Soto; but 
that leader followed him, and obliged the Peru* 
vians to retreat on Quito. 

So great was the fame of Pizarro's conquests at 
this time, that numerous bodies of troops joined him 
from Tierra Firma, Guatimala, &c., and ne was now 
enabled to take the field with 500 men, besides 
leaving sufficient garrisons in the conquered towns. 
He accordingly hastened his march on Cuzco, the 
capital, in the route to which he met Pauhi Inca^ a 
brother of Atahualpa, who had been solemnly in* 
vested with the regalfillet by the Peruvians. He t^d 
the Spanish general that he had a large army at 
Cuzco, who were ready to submit to his orders. On 
the arrival of the Spaniards they were howeveir 
attacked very vigorously by the Peruvians, and a 
battle ensued which lasted till night. 

The\iext day the general entered the metropolis 
without opposition, where he found an immense 
booty ; his thoughts were now turned on colonizing 
the country, and placing such a force in Cuzco as 
should insure a permanent settlement there; this he 
eflfected with much difficulty, as many of his follow- 
ers were determined, to return to Spain in order to 
enjoy in their native coiitttry the fruits of their hard-, 
earned wealth. 

San Miguel the first town built by the SfBoiBrdB 
being poi»ty garrisoned, Fiaano now sent Benai* 
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cazar with ten horsemen to reinforce the place. This 
officer receiving complaints from the neighbouring 
Indians of the exactions and vindictive proceedings 
of th6 Peruvians at Quito, took with him a number 
of soldiers who had then arrived from Panama and 
Nicaragua to subdue that country ; his success was 
complete. Quito and Cuzco the two capitals being 
^ now reduced Fernando Pizafro was dispatched by 
his brother to Spain, to lay an account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Spianish army before the king, car- 
rying with him an immensely valuable- present in 
gold and silver. He was favourably received, 
Pizarro was confirmed in his government and a fur- 
ther addition of seventy leagues to the south made 
to his territories ; on Almagro was conferred the 
government of the countries 200 leagues south of 
the limits prescribed to Pizarro, who was created 
Marquess of Atavillds. 

While the negociations were going on. Alvarado 
the governor of Guatimala had landed on the Peru- 
vian coast with a large force, and gone into the in- 
terior with the intention of dispossessing Almagro 
of his command, and Pizarro of the possession of 
Cuzco, but marching against the army of the for- 
mer who was employed in reducing the provinces 
between Quito and Peru, his men refused to %ht 
their brethren, and the leaders after much parley- 
ing became reconciled ; Alvarado promising to de- 
liver over his troops to the two generals for a stipu- 
lated sum, which was honourably paid him by 
' Pizarro. These troubles being at an end, Pizarro 
founded the city of Lima, on the 13th of January, 
1583, and transferred the colonists he had placed 
in Xauxa thither. • 

While he was thus employed Almagro having 
heard of the king's grant, determined to take pos- 
session . of Cuzco, which he considered within his 
limit ; in this attempt he was defeated by the mu- 
nicipal body of that place/ and Pizarro arriving in 
good time, put a - stop to his further proceedings* 
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It was then agreed that Almagro should have 500 
men, and proceed southward, conquering such 
countries as he deemed expedient, in which he was 
to be assisted by every means in Pizarro's power ; 
this was the commencement of the conquest of 
Chili. 

After the departure of Almagro on this scheme^ 
Fizarro resumed his task of giving a regular form 
to his government, by making the necessary distri- 
butions of land to the colonists who were continu- 
ally arriving, by instituting courts of justice, and 
by founding towns, &c. Manco Capac thQ reigning 
Inca revolted at this period, and entered, with Phil- 
ipiUo and others, into a conspiracy to exterminate 
the . armies of Pizarro and Almagro ; he obtained 
possession of Cuzco, which was not tak^Di from him 
until afier eight days hard fighting, and with the 
loss of Juan Pizarro, who was killed by a stone. 

The brothers of Pizarro, who was at Lima,- had 
much difficulty to maintain possession of the capital ; ^ 
all communication between them and the governor * 
being cut ofi^ and the place was vigorously besieged 
by Manco Capac and his brothers PauUu and Yil- 
.laoma, for eight months, during which time the 
Spaniards lost many men. Almagro hearing of 
these disasters, thought this a convenient time to 
assert his old pretensions to the government of 
Cuzco, and accordingly marched from the frontiers 
of Chili to that place in 1537. He was met by the 
.Inca, who under pretence of making overtures to 
him, drew him into a snare, from which he nar- 
rowly escaped, with the loss of several of his men. 

The brothers of Pizarro finding they had now a 
new enemy to withstand, prepared Cuzco to under* 
go a formidable siege ; but having lost six hundred 
men during the attacks of the Peruvians, they were 
surprised by the troops of Almagro who forced them 
.to submit, and declared himself governor of the 
place, imprisoning Fernando and Gonzalo Pizarro, 
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and quartering Philipillo, who was taken prisonei: 
in the ambush of the Inca. 

Manco Capac finding that Almagro was too 
strong to be easily ejected^ retired to the mountains, 
but his brother Paullu remaining at Cuzco» was 
raised to the throne of Peru by Almagro. It was 
sotne time before all these untoward tidings reach- 
ed the ears of the new Marquess Pizarro ; he first 
heard of the attack of the city by the Inca, Hfid 
imagining it to be a trivial affair, detached small 
parties at different periods to the assistance of his 
brothers ; none of these reached their destination, 
being always cut off by the Peruvians in the narrow 
and di£Scult passes of the mountains. Some few of 
these people escaping from the massacre, which 
always took place on their being surprised, return- 
ed to Lima, and related the fate of their compani- 
ons to the Marquess, who recalling all his outposts, 
nominated Alvarado to the command of the army, 
^ and sent him towards Cuzco, with500men ; but being 
closely invested at Lima by the Peruvians^ under 
Titu Yupanqui, a brother of Manco Capac, he sent 
off all his vessels to Panama, fearful that the troops 
might otherwise desert, and by these ships he im- 
plored assistance from the governors of New Spain 
and the West Indies. 

Alvarado, after a harassing march, and fighting 
severe battles with the Peruvians, halted near the 
bridge oiAhcmoay on- the Apurlmac ; at which j^ace 
he was met by a messenger from Almagro, insist- 
ing on his acknowledging the title he bore to the 
governhient of Cuzco. An unsatisfactory reply being 
sent, Almagro advanced to attack the army under 
/^varado, and by dint of bribery, corrupting the 
greatei^part of it, obtained a bloodless victory on the 

13th of July, .1537- 

Pizarro hearing nothing of his general, and re- 
ceiving a strong reinforcement from Hispaniola, 
marched from Lima with 700 men to relieve his 
brothers at Cuzco from the Peruvians, not having 
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yet heard of the.usurpatioa of Altnagro^ Having 
naarched twenty-five leagues, he received the intellir 
gence of the death of one of his brothers, the im- 
prisonment of the other two, and of the determined 
opposition of Almagro ; this news so much alarmed 
him that he immediately returned to Lima, and dis- 
patched a messenger to Cuzco to treat with Alma^ 
gKo; but that officer instead of returning an answer 
marched to within twenty leagues of Lima, where 
he was met by Pizarro who seenied earnest to heal 
the breach amicably ; but after various endeavours^ 
to obtain this end, he found it necessary to have 
recourse to force; and Almagro, finding himself uuk 
able to cope with.him, retreated to Cuzco, whither^ 
Ferdinand Pizarro pursued him : a dreadful battler 
then took place near that city, on a plain caUecl 
Salinas or Cachipampay in which Almagro. was^ de- 
feated and taken prisoner, and was soon after- 
wards brought to trial and beheaded. 

This iinportant affair being settled, the marquess 
dispatched troops in all directions to conquer and 
subdue those provinces which remained under the 
domination of the Indians. In these expeditions^ and 
in settling the aflSiirs of his government, Pizarro was 
fully occupied for two years, during which time^ 
he was much distressed by the mutinous ccfndiiCt 
of the Almagrian party, who at last assassinated 
him on the 26th of June, 1541. 

Soon after the untimely death of Pizarro, Vaca 
de Castro was appointed governor, while 'ihe 
court of Madrid were employed in taking me9? 
ftures to put a stop to the contentions pf the cplo- 
nies. He was removed to make room for Blasco 
Vela, who was nominated the first viceroy of Per u^ 
and who landed at Tumbez in the. month of Februt 
aiy,. I543, . The conduct of this viceroy increased 
the disaffection and contention of the colonists^ 
many of whom siding with Gonzsdo Pizarro, chose 
him as their leader. . After, various, actioiia with 
the royal troq)s» Gonzalo at last, iitterly defeated 

^ ^ 
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them in a pitched batt)e, in which the viceroy 
was slain. 

Upon this occasion Gonzalo Pizarro was advised 
to assume the sceptre of Peru, but he chose to 
treat with Spain. During the interval which 
elapsed before the return of his ambassadors, 
Pedro de la Gasca, a priest, was sent over as pre- 
sident : finding he could not persuade Pizarro to 
any terms, he gave him battle, in which the latter 
was taken, and being brou^t to trial by the presi- 
dent, was beheaded on the 10th of April, 1548. 

Afler this action, Gasca set himself about to 
reform abuses, and render the government more 
iltable; he was occupied in this work till 15^0, 
when wishing to return to a private station, he 
quitted Peru, and entrusted the command of the 
presidency to the royal court of audience, till the 
pleasure of the king should be manifested. 

Afler the departure of Gasca, till the arrival of 
the second viceroy, Mendoza, Peru continued, to 
be in a state of continual ferment, which lasted 
more or less until his death. The next viceroy 
was the Marquess de Canete, who arrived in Lima 
in July 1^57. He was succeeded in July 1560, by 
the Conde de Neiva, who, dying suddenly, was re- 
placed by Lope Garcia de Castro with the title of 
president, until Francisco de Toledo arrived from 
Spain, to assume the viceregal government, who 
had been only two years in Peru, when he atbdked 
SHe^ioc AmarUf the son of Manco Capac, who had 
taken refuge in the mountains. A force of two 
hundred and fifty men was detached to Vilcapampa 
under Martin Uarcia Lovola, to whom the Inca 
surrendered himself, with his wife, two sons, and a 
daughter, who were all carried prisoners to Cuzco. 

TSw unfortunate nriace was brought to trial for 
sumosed crimes* and at the same time, sdl the sons 
ofy Indian women by the Spaniards, were com* 
nutted to cmfinement, under the charge of endea- 
vourii^ to assist Tupac AtnarUy in overturning 
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the Spanish goveroment Many of these poor 
people were put to the torture, others were banish- 
ed, and all the males who were nearly related to the 
Inca, or who were capable of succeeding to the 
throne, were ordered to live in JLima, where die 
whole of them died. 

Tupac Amaru was sentenced to lose his head ; 
previous to the execution, the priests baptized 
him in the prison, from whence lie was led on a 
mule to the scafibld, with his hands tied, and a 
halter about his neck, amid the tears of his people^. 
Thus ended the line of the emperors of P^ru ; than 
whom, a more beneficent race of monarchs, in a 
barbarous state, has never been known. 

The viceroy, Toledo, after continuing sixteen 
years in Peru, amassed a large fortune and re* 
turned to Spain, when falling under royal dis* 
pleasure, he was confined to his house and his pro- 
perty sequestered, which preyed so much on his 
mind, that he died of a broken heart. . Martin 
Garcia Loyola, who had made Tupac Amaru pri- 
soner, married a Coya, or Peruvian princessi 
daughter of the former Inca Sayri Tupac, by whom 
be acquired a large estate ; but being made go* 
vemor of Chili, he was slain in that country by 
the natives. 

« After the death of Tupac Amaru, the royal 
authority was gradually established as firmly in 
Peru as in the other Spanish colonies, and that 
country has continued to be governed by viceroys 
appointed by the « Spanish king, up to tne present 
tmie. The only event of any particular importance^ 
which has occurred till very lately, was uie insur- .| 

rection of the natives in 17S1, under Jose Gabriel 
Condorcanqui, a descendant of, and styling him- 
self Tupac Amaru. He was bom in Tongusuca, a 
village of Tinta, and had been carefully educated 
by hts family at home ; on the death of his fattier, 
he petitioned the Spanish court to restore him tlie 
title of Marquess of Qropesa, which had beea 

H 3 
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fffaQted to Siaiyri Tupac, his ancestor ; but Hiding 
nis request unattended to, retired to the tnoun^ 
tains, and giving himself out as the only and true 
sovereign of Peru, the Indians flocked to his 
standard, especially those in the neighbourhood of 
Cuzco^ who had suffered severely from the tyranny 
pf the corregidor Arriatga. 

With every mark of the most profound submis- 
sion, they bound the imperial fillet on his brow, 
and he was proclaimed Inca by the title of Tupac 
Amaru the Second : collecting an immense army 
he appeared before the walls of Cuzco, and in the 
beginning of his <rampaign, he protected all eccle- 
siastics and people born in America, vowing ven- 
geance solely against the European Spaniards ; but 
his followers, elevated by the success which every 
where attendjed them, began a war of extermin- 
ation against all but Indians, the consequences of 
whioh were dreadful, and will ever be remembered 
in Peru. 

His brother Diego, and his nephew, Andres Con- 
dorcanqui, favoured this disposition of the Indians, 
and committed enormities itvhich it was out of the 
powder of Tupac Amaru to repress. This insur- 
rection lasted two years, and he made himself master 
of the provinces, or districts of Quispicanchi, 
Tinta, Lampa, Asangara, Caravaja and Chuii- 
bivilca; but was at last surprised and taken pri- 
soner with all his family, and a short time after 
this event, they were all quartered in the city of 
Cuzco, excepting Diego, who had escaped. 

So great was the veneration of the Peruvians for 
Tupac Amaru, that when he was led to execution, 
they prostrated themselves in the streets, though 
surrounded by soldiers, and uttered piercing cries 
and execrations as they beheld the last of the chil- 
dren of the sun torn to pieces. 

Diego surrendered voluntarily, and a convention 
was signed between him and the Spanish general, 
at the village of Siguani, in Tinta, on the 21st 
of Januaiy» 1782 ; from which time he lived peace- 
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ably with his family, but was taken up twenty 
years afterwards on suspicion of being concerned 
m a revolt that happened at Riobamba, in Quito, 
in which great cruelty was exercised against the 
whites. His judges condemned him to lose his head, 
and since that period, Peru has been in a state of 
profound tranquillity^ though now surrounded by 
states torn with the most dreadful convulsions. 

Having now related the principal occurrences 
concerning the history of Peru, we shall give a 
concise description of the people of that kingdom ; 
and in so doing, shall be led to the general rela* 
tion of the manner in which the vast continent of 
Spanish America has been governed, and to a. sum- 
mary of the history of the present struggle. 

The Peruvians, at the time they, were disco- 
vered by Pizarro, had advanced to a considerable 
degree of civilization ; they knew the arts of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, mining, working the precious 
metals and jewels, cultivated their land, were 
clothed, and had a regular system of government, 
and a code of civil and religious laws. The 
lands were divided into negular allotments, one 
share being consecrated to the sun, and its pro- 
ducts appropriated to the support of religious rites; 
the second belonged to the Incas, and was devo- 
ted to the support of the government, and the last 
and largest share was set aside for the people. 
These -wme cultivated in common, no person 
having a longer title than one year to the portion 
given him. 

In their agricultural pursuits they displayed 
great diligence and ingenuity, irrigating their fields, 
and manuring them with the dung of sea fowls pro- 
cured from the islands on the coast ; they also turn- 
ed up the earth with a sort of mattock formed of 
hard wood. In the arts of architecture they had 
advanced far beyond the other nations of America. 
The great temple of the sun at Pachacamac, 
with uxe palace of the Inca^ and the fortress, wef e 

H 4 
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SO conbected together as to form dne great build-^ 
ing half a league in circuit, and many ruinkof pa* 
laces and temples still existing, prove the extent of 
the knowledge and perseverance of these people. 

The immense obelisks of Tiahuacafiy and the town 
qS Ckidunacas^ with the mausolea of Chachapoyas^ 
which are conical stone buildings supporting large 
rude busts, are among the most singular, though 
unfortunately the least known of the Peruvian re- 
mains; and are equally curious as the great military 
roads with their accompanying palaces or posts ; 
together with the buildings still existing in the pro- 
vince of Quito, which have already been described. 

Their skill in polishing stones to form mirrors, 
in shaipening them to serve as hatchets and instru- 
ments of war, was as admirable as the ingenuity 
they displayed in all their ornamental works of gold, 
silver and precious stones. 

In the religion of the Peruvians few of those san- 
guinary traits which so forcibly marked the charac- 
ter pf the worship of the Mexicans were found j 
they adored the Sun as the supreme Deity, under 
whose influence they also acKnowledged various 
dependent gods; and instead of offering human vic- 
tims on the altars, they presented to uiat glorious 
luminary a part of the productions of the earth, 
which had come to life and maturity through his 
genial warmth, and thev sacrificed as an oblation 
of gratitude some animals before his shrine, place- 
ing around it the most i^kilful works of their hands. 

Next to the stin liiey beheld their Incas with the 
greatest reverence, looking upon them as his im» 
mediate descendants and vicegerents upon earth* 
Hie system universally adopt^ by these patriar- 
chal kings, bound the affections of their people 
more firmly to them, than even this their supposed 
divine legation; and as they never intermarried with 
their subjects, they were kept at so great a distance 
that their power was unbounded. The only san- 
guinary feature displayed in the FeruTiw ritesi 
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y/aa in their burials ; as, on the death of the Incas, 
or of any great cuntca or chief,- a number of his 
servants and domestic animals were slain and in- 
terred around the guacas or. tumuli, that they 
-might be ready to attend them in a future state, in 
which these people fully believed. When Huana 
Capac, the greatest of the Incas, was buried, 1000 

 victims were doomed to accompany his body to the 
tomb. 

In ancient Peru the only very large city was 

 Cuzco or Couzco j every where else the people 
lived in villages or in scattered habitations : ana as 
the palaces of the Incas and their fortresses, which 
were built in all parts of the country, were rarely 
surrounded with the houses of the natives, very 
few distinct towns remain. 

The ancient Peruvians had traditions concerning 
a deluge, in which their ancestors were all drowne^^ 
excepting a few who got into caves in the high 
mountains; they also adored two beings named 
Con and Pachacamac, who created the race of 
Peruvians in an extraordinary manner ; and they 
asserted that Pachacamac dwelt amongst them till . 
the Spaniards came, when he suddenly disappeared. 
' But the Peruvians of the present day are a .very 
di&rent people from their progenitors, as they are 
timid and dispirited, melancholy in their temperar 
ment, severe and inexorable in the exercise of 
authority, wonderfully indifferent to the general 
concerns of life, and seeming to have little ndtion, 
or dread of death.- They stand in a*e of their Eu- 
ropean masters, but secretly dishke and shun their 
society, and they are said to be ofa i" ■'•''' 
position, and though robust and cap 
ing great fatigue, yet they are ver 
habitations are miserable hovels, des 
convenience or accommodation, ani 
filthy ; their dress is poor and metm, 
coarse and scanty j their strongest p 
^irituoiu liquors, and to that they sm 
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CDnsiderations; but which is unmixed with any love 
for gaming : the^^ follow all the external rites of 
the ratholicTeligion, and spend large sums in mas- 
ses and processions. 

Soon after the conquest of America, the coun- 
try and the Indians were parcelled out into encomia 
endaSj a sort of feudal benefices which were divided 
among the conquerors, and the priests and lawyers 
who arrived from Spain ; the holder of this property 
was obliged to reside on his estate, to see the In- 
dians properly instructed in religious duties, and 
to protect their persons. In return the nitives 
were bound to pay the encomendero a certain tribute, 
but they were not reduced to absolute slavery* 
This system was variously modified and changed by 
the successors of Charles V. who introduced it, tiU 
the reign of Philip y. when it was entirely abo- 
lished on account of the continual complaints which 
were made to that sovereign of the exactions of the 
i^aniards, and their total neglect of the Indians. 

This plan was followed by one still more fiaital, 
that of the repartimentos ; according to which 
the governor or judge of the district was di- 
rected to supply the Indians in his department 
with cattle,- seed corn, implements of agriculture, 
clothes and food at a fixed price. The abuses at- 
tendant on such a system were enormous, and so 
grievously were, the natives afflicted that it at last 
was abolished in 1779. Spanish America was in- 
corporated to the crown of Castile by Charles V. 
on September 14th, 1559^ at a solemn council held 
in Barcelona; but notwithstanding this decree de- 
clared that the white inhabitants of America were 
to have no personal controul over the Indians, the 
greatest enormities were still committed. 

In Caraccas the natives were enslaved, and car- 
ried to the plantations in the West Indies, from 
which they were not freed till after the repeated 
remonstrances of Las Casas, Montesino, Cordova 
and others ; these remonstrances gave rise to the 
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establ^hment of the royal audiences and the coun- 
cil of the Indies ; the jurisdiction of the latter ex« 
tending to every department ; all laws and ordinan- 
ces rektive to the government and police of the 
colonies originate in it, and must be approved by 
two-thirds of the members; all the offices, ofwhicn 
the nomination is reserved as a royal prerogative, 
are conferred on this council, and to it every per- 
son employed in Spanish America is responsible. 

It receives all dispatches, &c., and is in fact the 
government of the Indies. 

Since the establishment of this council, the royal 
audiences or superior tribunals, aAd the regmar 
succession of viceroys and captain-generals, the 
Americas have been governed, if not with less ri* 

Sur, at least with more beneficial results to the 
dians. They are 1^ to manage their own con- 
cerns as they please, and no one can- interfere in 
the disposal of their property. In Peru alone they 
are subjected to the mtaj a law obliging them to 
furnish certain quotas for the mining operations, 
but for which they are well paid, and generally 
become, resident miners ; they are not under the 
controul of the inquisition, and payno other tax than 
a capitation tribute, which is very moderate, and 
rather a mark of vassalage or distinction from the 
other classes, than a burden. 

In their towns the Indians are always the magis- 
trates, and they are allowed to enter into holy or- 
ders : but no Spaniard or white is permitted by the 
law to intermarry with them or to settle in their 
towns, the Indians always residing in a distinct 
cmarter from the Europeans, and other castes. 
The Indians and their descendants are the only 
people in this part of the world who can endure 
the unwholesomeness and fatigues attendant on the 
mining operations, as the Spaniards and Negroes 
sink under the toil in a short time ; but the num- 
ber of Indians has decreased since the conquest to 
an alanning extent from the ravages of the smaU- 
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po^, and from the fatal effects of intoxicating' 
liquors, though according to the Sttatements of kte 
travellers this branch of the population is again on 
thia increase, probably owing to the general intro- 
duction of vaccination, and to the gradual abolition 
of the 7nita in most of the governments. 

, The total population of Spanish America is reck* 
oned at about 15,000,000, of which three millions 
are Creoles, or the descendants of European whites, 
S00,000 are Spaniards, and the rest are Indians, 
negroes, and the mixed descendants of these and the 
whites, the Indians bearing the greatest proportion, 
as Peru alone contains 600,000 ; but the negroes 
are not very numerous, and exist principally in the 
provinces of Caraccas and New Granada. 

. Till the end of the last century the ports of Spa- 
nish A^ierlca were shut against the whole wond, 
the commerce of the country being carried on exclu- 
sively by two or three large ships called galleons from 
Manilla, and by an annual fleet to Spain; but these 
vessels falling continually into the hands of ene- 
mies, and generally qontaining all the treasure. on 
which the Spanish court relied, they were at last 
abolished, and special licences were granted by some 
of the governprs to carry on a trade with tne An- 
tilles, and in 1797 the court of Madrid was obliged 
to open some of the ports. Urged by extreme ne* 
cessity Cisneros the Viceroy of La Plata in ISOQs 
declared the port of Buenos Ayres free to all 
nations in alliance with Spain. 

The power of Spain was maintained for a long 
while in her trans- Atlantic colonies, by a very smsul 
number of Spanish troops, who acted with the n^ 
tioijial militia on any unforeseen disturbances; the 
most profound tranquillity reigned in these happy 
r^ions till the year 17975 with the exception of 
the revolt of Tupac Amaru in 1780, and some other 
trifling occurrfences. Three prisoners of state, whp 
bad been bams^ed from Spain for revolutionary 
crimes, arrived at La Guayra, the port of Cvaccas* 



in the- first mentioned year ; by dint of argument 
these men gained over the soldiers by whom they 
were guarded, • and they were permitted to hold 
forth the doctrines at that time so dangerously afloat 
in Europe, to the people who came from all parts 
to hear them, and finding many admirers among 
the Creoles and mestizoes, formed at last the daring 
plan of revolutionizing the country. 
' These men, instead of remaining to head the re* 
volt, retired to the islands in the Caribbean sea, on 
which active measures being taken by the goveni- 
mentthe plot was discovered; several who wertf 
concerned in it were executed, and others banish* 
ed. Previous to this, in 1 781, some reforms and ad* 
ditional taxes which were introduced in New Gra- 
nada created such dissatisfaction that 17>000 men 
'collecting themselves together marched against the 
city of Santa Fe de Bogota exclaiming << Long live 
the King, but death to our bad governors,'' but this 
insurrection was soon quelled by politic measures* 

After the disturbances in 1797> the country was 
again tranquil, until the pyiod when Napoleon 
Buonaparte, assuming upon tne numerous victories 
which the French troops had gained, grasped* at 
the sceptre of Europe. After subduing, in part, 
the mother country, and depriving the kmg of bis 
liberty, he dispatched his emissaries in every di- 
rection to America ; these men were, in general, 
of acknowledged talents, and endeavoured by every 
means in their power, under assumed characters, 
to widen the breach which had gradually been 
opemng between Spain and her colonies. 

The Americans, instigated by such advisers, and 
finding themsdves cut off from all communicatioti 
•with Spain, now intent solely on her own preserv- 
ation, were dubious how to act ; but the mass of 
the people resisted all idea of throwing (^ their 
all^iance, and would not consent to their country 
being under French controul. Accordingly, they 
established juntas in Caraccas, New Graiiada and 

9 
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Bueno8 AyreSi in imitation of similar acts on the 
part of their Spanish brethren* 

In Caraccas and other places^ Ferdinand the 
Seventh was proclaimed with all due solemnity, 
and when it was . announced in July 1808, that 
Joseph Buonaparte had usurped the throne of 
Spain, 10,000 of th€ inhabitants of Caraccas flew 
to arms, surrounded the palace of the captain* 
general, and demanded the proclamation of their 
sovereign ; this he promised to do next day, but such 
was their ardour, that th'ey proclaimed him imme^ 
diately themselves. In Buenos Ayres, the viceroy, 
Liniers, receiving intelligence of the events in the 
peninsula, in July 1808, exhorted the people in 
the name of Buonaparte to remain quiet ; but 
Xavier Elio, the governor of Monte Video, accused 
him of disloyalty, and separated his govemm^it 
from that of Buenos Ayres ; and this officer after- 
wards ineffectually endeavoured to persuade that 
city to acknowledge the title of viceroy, which 
he had received from the mother country. 

In Mexico, the news of the Spanish afiairs 
was not known, till" the 29th July 1808, when 
a junta was immediately established; and the 
city of La Paz in Charcas, in the beginning of 
1809f formed a similar junta for its government ; 
but the viceroys of Buenos Ayres and Peru op- 
posed this motion, and both sent armies to quell 
the insurrection, in which they were successful. 

In Quito a junta was established on the 10th of 
August, 1809, but the viceroys of Peru and New 
Granada, with the greatest promptitude, detached 
a force s^ainst this city, which compelled the in- 
surgents, to abandon their project. At this time 
affiurs wore a serious aspect in America ; numerous 
adventurers appeared on her shores, eager to enrich 
themselves on tne spoils of Spanish power. The par- 
tizans of revolution in Caraccas, the coast of which 
was more accessible toemissaries fromEurope, form- 
ed themselves into a junta suprema» assumed the 
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reins c£ govenuaent, but atill puUished their acU 
in the nftme of the Spanish monarch. At Buenos 
Ayres a similar measure was taken ; in Chili, the 
junta was organized in September, and an insurrec- 
tion breaking out in the town of Dolores, near Qua- 
naxuato in Mexico, the whole continent was now 
in a state of alarm and tumult. 

Tn the mean time these proceedings were re^ 
lated to the council of the regency in Spain, which 
determined that body to take such active steps as 
their circumstances enabled them to do, and the 
coasts of the captain-generalship of Caraccas were 
declared in a state of vigorous blockade. From 
this period, the revolt in that province and the 
northern parts of New Grranada, became daily more 
alarming; General Miranda was the commander 
of the Venezuelian army, in which capacity he 
achieved one victory, the result of which can 
never be forgotten in the Caraccas. The inha- 
bitants of Valencia were for the royal cause, and 
though of very inferior force, resisted the insurgent 
party in two actions, in the first of which they 
were victorious, but in the second were subdued. 

The 4th of July 1811, was the day on which the 
congress of Venezuela proclaimed themselves the re- 
presentatives of the free provinces of Caraccas j and 
the little village of Mariara, close to the beautiful 
lake of Valencia, saw the first blood that was spilt in 
the civil war of these unfortunate countries. On the 
return of the king to his throne, on which he was 
placed by the glorious and ever-memorable conduct 
of the British and Spanish troops commanded by the 
Duke of Wellington; he issued a decree on the 4th of 
June 1814, announcing to the Spanish Americans, 
his arrival in his kingdom, ordering them to lay down 
their arms, and promising oblivion of the past ; 
to enforce this mandate, he also sent General Mo- 
rillo from Cadiz with a well equipped army of 
10,000 men. This army landed on the coast of 
Caraccas in April 1815 ; but the insurgents not 
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paying attention to His Majesty^s comf^wodsy 
the general immediately commenced active rnefi^ 
sures. From Campano, where he landed, he pro^ 
ceeded to Margarita, from thence to Caraccas, 
jmd in the following August he besieged Car* 
thagena. 

Previous to his arrival, Boves, a Spaniard by birth, 
but a person of low rank, collected a handful of 
men, attached to the royal cause, and although 
destitute of assistance from the Spaniards, who 
.were besieged in Puerto Cabello, he fpund means 
to raise a large body of troops in the interior, and 
peeking the insurgent army commanded by Bolivar^ 
he fought several battles with them, in all of which 
his band was victorious, so that he was enabled to 
overthrow the new government established at Ca- 
raccas. 

This valiant individual, following the career he 
had so fortunately begun, dispersed the army of the 
independents in every direction, but was killed in 
storming their last strong-hold, at the moment of 
victory. 

On the arrival of General Morillo he found the 
province free from the independent troops, and 
therefore commenced his march for Cartha^enay 
joined by the natives of the country who had U)rm- 
ed the army of Boves, and who assisted him mate- 
rially in taking Carthagena, and re-conquering the 
revolted provinces of New Granada. 

Castello and Bolivar were at this time the leaders 
of the independent forces in this country, but dis- 
sensions occurring between them, Carthagena was 
supplied with only 2000 troops ; the siege lasted 
from August to the 5th of December, 1815, when 
the governor and garrison evacuated the place, and 
the royal army took possession of it, but 3000 persons 
perished through famine during this siege. 

General Morillo now advanced through the pro- 
vinces of New Granada to the 0ty of Smta Fe de 
Bogota, which place he entered in June, 19 16^ 
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reroainiDg in it till the following November : during 
his stay the leaders of the insurgents, and all who 
had been criminally engaged, were imprisoned, shot 
or exiled. From this period Bolivar, who had gone 
to Jamaica, turned his attention again towards Ve- 
nezuela, planned an expedition to assist the people 
of Margarita, and joining Borion, an affluent na- 
tive of Cura9oa, assembled the ' emigrants from 
Venezuela, and part of the garrison which had eva- 
cuated Carthagena. 

* Borion was appointed commander of the naval 
forces, and sailing from Aux-Cayes they landed in 
the beginning of May 1816, at La Margarita. 

From this island Bolivar proceeded to Campano, 
five leagues west of the city of Cumana, of which 
he dispossessed the royal forces, and having armed 
many h'ght troops who joined him, again embarked 
and proceeded to Ocumare ; landing at this port 
he issued a proclamation, enfranchising all slaves, 
but was soon afterwards defeated by the royalists 
in a severe and hard fought action, .after which he 
retired to Aux-Cayes, from whence he again brought 
new reinforcements in December 1816, to Mar- 
garita. . On this island he published another pro- 
clamation, convoking the representatives of Vene- 
zuela to a general congress, and went afterwards 
to Barcelona, where he organised a provisional go- 
vernment. 

At this place he repulsed the royalists under 
Generals Real and Morales, with great loss, but 
in the month following, on the 7th of April, 1817, 
the city of Barcelona was taken by the Spanish 
troops, and Morillo received an addition of 1600 
men from Spain, in the month of May ; since this 
period the actions between the Spanish troops and 
the insurgents have been frequent ; the congress of 
Venezuela has been established by Bolivar, and 
a^n overthrown by Morillo ; the islanders of 
Margarita have repulsed the Spanish forces, and at 
this moment the army of the Independents is con- 

* VOL. II. I 
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centrated near the shores of the Orinoco, and tbe^ 
Spanish troops are in possession oi' the capital and 
all the principal towns. 

While these events were going on in Caraccas, 
the congress of Buenos Ayres declared its inde- 
pendence. The town of Monte Yideo was tak^ 
possession of by the Portuguese, and the marqh of 
insurrection spread itself into the renjote govern- 
ment of Chili. Mina, who had been concerned in 
the Caraccas revolution, undertook an expedition 
against New Spain, in which, after sometimes re- 
pulsing, and at others being repulsed, by the Spanish 
generds, he was at last taken prisoner and be- 
headed at Mexico. 

The United States have ejected the adventurers 
who had established themselves on Amelia Island 
in the government of East Florida, and it appears, 
that the revolutionary cause is only successful in 
Buenos Ayres and Venezuela, in both which pro- 
vinces, it cannot however be said to be established, as 
a large Spanish army occupies part of one, and the 
Portuguese troops have partial possession of the other. 
In New JGrranada, Florida, Quito, Peru and Mexico, 
the insurgents have \ery h'ttle sway, and in the 
islands of Puerto Rico and Cuba they are unknown ; 
consequently the colonies of Spain, so far from being 
wrested from her, are still under her dominion ; 
and it appears extremely probable, that they will 
remain so. 

Recurring to the subject of the kingdoni, which 
it is the primary object of this section to describe, 
we must now treat of its capital, a city which, from 
its former as well as from its present importance, 
may well justify its pretensions to be the metropolis 
of Spanish South America. 

Capital.-^ Lima is situated in 12° 2' 25'' south 
latitude, and 77° 7' 15"' west longitudet, in the 
spacious and fertile valley of Rimac, whence by 
corruption, the name Lima is derived. This city 
was formerly called Ciudad de los Reyes, and was 
founded by Pizarro, on the 18th of January, 1535. 
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Hie mme of th^ Vidl^ vas derived fKoa thM; of 
an idol t^ the PeriiviahB, who was called by way 
of distinction Rimac, " he who speaks." This city 
is as archbishopric, the rental of which is valUea 
at 30,000 dollars. 

TTie sdte of Lima is Very advantageous, aia it 
commands a view of the whole valley in which it 
lies. A river of the same name washes the walls 
of the town, over which Uiere is an elegant and 
spacious bridge of stone. On the north are die 
vast mountains of the Cordillera of the Andes, 
friMn which some branches extend towards the 
city }' those <tf St. Christoval and AmancaeS bein^ 
the nearest At the end of the bridge is a gaite of 
noble architecture which leads into a spacious 
square, the largest in the place, and beautifully 
ornamented. & the centre of this square is a Sat 
fountain with bronze figures ; the fortn of the city 
is triangular, its base ^ing along the banks <^' di« 
river. This base is two-thirds of a league in 
length, whilst the perpendicular may be estimated 
at two-fifths of a league, the whole being ' sur- 
rounded with a brick wall, flanked with thirty>four 
bastions ; it is entered by seven ^tes and three 
posterns. Opposite to the river is the suburb Of 
St. Lazu'us ; aiid its streets, like those of the c»^, 
are broad, regular, parallel, and crossed at rrg>m 
ai^es ; they are also well paved, ahd the drains 
are supplied from the river, thus rendering tlie 
place exceedingly clean. The number of street* 
nas been stated at 365. 

Towards the east and west within the 
many fruit and kitchen gardens, anc 
the principal houses have gardens w 
canau. The city abounds with cTiurchei 
convents, nunneries, colleges, and hosi 
it has a noble university founded in 157G 
churches are magnificently decorated, i 
general lai^, and adorned with painti^ 
The viceroys of Peru usually reside at 
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keep their coiirt there, giving public audience every 
day, for which purpose there are three fine rooms 
in the palace. The tribunals of account* of justicet 
of the treasury, &c., are also held there, which, 
with the royal mint, the court of the municipal 
body, and the police, af&rd employment to 
numbers of persons, and render Lima the most 
lively and magnificent place in South America. 
; The viceroy's palace, formerly a fine structure, 
but which was damaged by the great earthquake in 
1687» the city prison, the archiepiscopal palace, 
the council house, and the cathedral, stand in the 
great square, and occupy three sides of it. 

In the suburbs, as well as in most parts of the 

city, the houses are of wood- work, interlaced with 

wild canes and o^ers, both within and without, 

' plastered over with clay and white washed ; the 

j&onts being painted to imitate stone* Most of the 

houses are only one story high with a fiat roof) 

.covered on the top with slight materials to keep 

pat the wind and sun, as it never rains violently in 

this part of Peru, and the rafters which support 

the roofs are carved and decorated within side, and 

covered with clay on the outside. This mode of 

building has been adopted, in consequence of the 

destructive effects of the earthquakes which have 

so-often devastated Lima. 

Oh solemn festivals, or on the entrance of a 
new viceroy, the riches and pomp displayed in 
this city are astonishing, the churches being loaded 
with massive plate, consisting of tables, candle- 
sticks, statues of saints of solid silver, the holy 
vestments and chalices covered with gold, dia- 
monds, pearls and precious stones, and even on 
the common days of office, the decorations of the 
iChurches is richer than can be seen at the most 
splendid catholic festival in Europe. 

Luxury iij dress and splendid retinues are the 
prevailing passion ofthe gentry and people of Lima, 
so that the public w&lk^ and malls are crowded witli 
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carriages. The dress of the ladies is extremely rich^ 
and even those of low rank never appear without 
bracelets, rosaries, and gold images about their necks 
and arms. The white females are in general of a 
middling stature, handsome, of a very fair com- 
plexion, with beautiful dark hair and bright eyes ; 
they are naturally gay, sprightly and without levity 
in their outward behaviour, though taxed with 
vidous propensities ; and all the women of Xima 
have a great fondness for music : the dress of the 
men is also very superb, but they are sajd to be 
in general fonder of gallantry than of following 
any useful avocations, though they occasionally 
show great ardour for the acquisition of know- 
ledge. 

The theatre of Lima is a neat building, but the 
performers are said to be very wretched ; cofiee* 
houses were only established here in 1771> cocfc 
fighting and bull-baiting are the favourite amuse- 
ments of the populace, who are also greatly ad- 
dicted to gaming. 

In Lima the number of inhabitants has been 
estimated at 54,000, the monks and clergy being 
1890, the nuns 1580, the Spaniards at 17,200, 
with 3200 Indians, and 9000 n^roes, the rest being 
mestizoes and other castes. 

The rich priests, proprietors of estates, military 
and civil officers, physicians, lawyers and artizans, 
compose a body of 1 9^000, and the remaining 
35,000 are slaves, domestics and labourers; but 
the population has declined since the erection of 
the viceroyalty of La Plata. 

The climate of this city is agreeable, and though 
the variation of the four seasons is perceptible, yet 
they are all moderate ; spring begins in November, 
winter in June or July, when the south winds cease, 
and this season continues, with the intervention of 
a second spring or autumn until November } rain is 
seldom or ever known at Lima, tempests rarely 
happens and the inhabitanta are strangers, to thun- 

I a 
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ikt aaAl%hfsmg; but fhey are infeated with vermin 
Imd inseets during the Mtumer months, and me dU 
^My^ subject to the recurrence of eartbc^aakeBi 
several or which have nearly ruined the city at 
dfiSerent times in the l6tK 17th, and 18th centu^- 
ri^ ; the one which happened in 17^6, being the 
most tremendous and destructive, and which tocAt 
place on the €8th of October at half sffter ten at 
flight, continuing for many weeks. TTie city was 
nearly destroyed, numbers of the inhabitants perish* 
^d, and the port <^Caliaowas submerged by the sea; 
twenty-four vessels were lying in the harbour, nine* 
te&a of which w^e sunk, and a frigate, and three 
others carried up by the rise of the waves into the 
country a considerable distance from the beach $ 
trat of 4000 people, the number wlitch escaped at 
€adfaio was only i200, while at Lima 1300 ware 
binied under the ruin8> and nun&bers wounded ami 
maimed. 

In lima, the most common disorders are mafa'g^ 
nant, intermittent, and catarrhous fevers, pieu- 
ri^es aiid constipations. The small-pox was 
formerly very &tal j but in 1802, a merchant 
.vessel, the Stimto Dofnmgo de la CalzadOf put into 
Callao, in a voyage^from Spain to Manilla ; a phi- 
lanthropic individual in Spain had sent some vac- 
cina mattier on board of this (sbip Jbr the mdlipipines ; 
but ias the smaU*pox was raging at that time in 
Zima, Don M. U^nue, the professor of anatomy, 
hearing cff thiis precioas cargo, and instantly avail- 
ing himself olf it, vaccinated 1ik patients, w^ichhe 
performed with the greatest success^ and since 
that pehpiod, Uie Jennerian S3^tem having been 
ftFHowed, the virtilence cff the smalKpox gives 

. The great wealth -of ^e citizens of Lima is 
mostly derived from themines in the internal pro- 
wnc%s, bi3t agncultoralipiiTSiuts are mu^h followed, 
mbdi^e fostiirres m the vioimty feed moltitodes of 
tecses, mutes >and cattle. The andent PenMrieois 
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had rendered the valley of Rimac vefy fertile by 
intersecting it with smaU canals, and tliis plan has 
been adopted by the Spaniards who irrigate their 
spacious ^elds of wheat and barley, their meadows, 
plantations of sugar-cane, olives, vines, as well 
as their gardens, which are thus rendered very 
productive, but the frequent earthquakes having 
tended to alter the good quality of the soil, it con- 
sequently requires much care to manage. 

Bread, butter, milk, beef, mutton, pork, poultry, 
kc, are all excellent in Lima, and the place is 

filentifuUy supplied with fish from the bay of Cal- 
ao, and the adjacent villages, as well as from 
the river Lima. The wines used in this city are 
generally the produce of Chili and the southern 
provinces, from which the brandies are also brought; 
most of tlfe European and dried fruits are also sup- 
plied by ChiU, but no manufactures are carried on 
in the place itself, as it depends entirely on bein^ 
the einporium of the commerce of Peru with Chili, 
New Granada, Guatimala and New Spain. 

The port of Lima is BaUavtsta or Callao, the 
former name being that of the new town which was 
founded at the <»stance of a quarter of a league 
from the remains of Callao, which had been to- 
tally destroyed by the eartliquake in 1746. At 
the present port there is a fort named San Fer- 
nando, with a garriscHi to protect the bay, which, 
on the south>west is fenced by a barren island 
called San Lorenzo. Here all the vessels anchor 
about two leagues from Lima ; and the harbour 
of Callao is one of the finest in the South-Sea* 
the anchorage being deep, but the ocean always 
tranquil, and the largest vessels lying in pertect 
safety. 

The river Rimac or Lima, discharging itsi '" ' 
the sea here, furnishes an abundant supply c 
water for the vessels, and every thing can 1 
cured of which a ship may be in need \ aa in 
it may be said that the productions of tl 
I 4 
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quarters of the world are exchanged for each other ; 
the ships from Europe meeting those from the 
East Indies, from Africa, and from the northern 
shores of America. . 

Callao is situated in 12° 3' 42'' south latitude, 
and '^T 14' west longitude, at about five English 
miles distance from the city of Lima. 

INTENDANCY OF TRVXILLO. 

This province is the most northerly of those in 
Bern, it is bounded by the river Tumbez and Guay- 
aquil, on the north-west ; Jaen de Bracamoros on 
the north-east j the Lauricocha or Tunguragua on 
the north ; the Rio Guallaga and Pampis del Sa- 
cramento on the east ; the Pacific on the west ; and 
the province of Tarma on the south ; containing 
within its limits seven jurisdictions; viz. Sana, Pi-. 
UTu, Truxillo, Caxamarca, Chachapoyas, Llulia, 
and Chiloas and Pataz. 

The province of Truxillo along the coast, has a 
climate in which excessive heat predominates; 
whilst in the interior it varies according to the 
high or low situation of the districts, from temperate 
to frigid. The, first district of Truxillo, towards 
the north, is Piura, through which passes the road 
from Guayaquil to Lima ; the whole country from 
the northern borders of Piura. to Lima being named 
the Voiles. The climate of Piura is hot, though 
not unhealthy ; but the greater part of the country 
is uninhabited. The chief towns are Piura, Tum- 
bez, the frontier of New Granada, Sechura and 
Payta; and it contains 11,000 inhabitants, in 26 
settlements. 

Piuraj the capital, is situated in south latitude, 
5^ 11' and in 80** 86' west longitude. It was 
the first Spanish settlement in Peru, and was 
founded in the year 1531, by Pizarro, who built 
the first church in it. The city then stood in the 
valley of Targasala, near the sea, and was called 
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$an Miguel de Piura, but was removed, on account 
of the unhealthiness of its situation, to its present 
scite, on a sandy plain. The houses are con- 
structed of bricks, or cane and wood-work, and 
have generally only one story. The corregidor,^ 
and an officer employed in collecting the royal re- 
venue, reside here and at Payta alternately, and 
the town contains about 7000 inhabitants. It has 
an hospital and church ; the climate is hot and 
dry, but not unwholesome, and water is sometimes 
scarce in the heats of summer. It is 25 miles 
south-south-east of Payta, its port ; 208 north-north 
west of Trnxillo ; 480 north-north-west of Lima, 
and seven from the ocean ; and its territory is fer- 
tile, and produces some cotton, sugar, maize and 
has extensive woods of Sarsaparilla. 

Tianbez is situated in S" & south latitude, and 
80** & west longitude, 280 miles north of Truxillo, 
and 62 leagues N. of Piura, on the Rio Tumbez, 
which discharges itself into the bay of Guayaquil, 
opposite the isde of Santa Clara. It is seated a 
short distance from the mountains, in a sandy plain, 
and consists of about 70 houses, scattered without 
any order, in which there are about 150 families, 
mostly mestizoes and Indians, and along the banks 
of the river there are many farms, where they 
continually employ themselves in rural occupations. 

Tumbez was the place where the Spaniards first 
landed in 1526, and where they were astonished 
at the immense temples and palaces they every 
where observed, no vestiges of which now remain. 
The road from this town to Piura is extremely un- 
pleasant, owing to its running along the sea-coast, 
and being only passable at low water in some 
points. The village of Amotape, the only inhabited 
place on the road, is 48 leagues from Tumbez, 
after which the way lies over a sandy desert, where 
even the most experienced guides occasional^ 
lose their way ; and as no water is to be procured 
here, it is necessary to carry that article in skins 
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on the backs of mules ; near the last stage is a 
deposit of mineral tar, which is exported to CaUao, 
for the purposes of ship-building. 

Seckfjsra is the last ,tow»- of Piura on the south j 
it is situated on the banks of the river Piura, a 
league from the ocean, and 180 miles north-north- 
west of Truxillo, in 5° S9f SS" south latitude. It 
contains about 200 houses, with a handsome brick 
church, and the inhabitants, who are all Indians, 
compose about 400 families, being chiefly employed 
in fishing, driving mules, or guiding passengers to 
Morrope, across the desert of Sechura, which is 
a waste of sand extending SO leagues, of difficult 
and dangerous passage. 

Paytaj or San Miguel de Fayta^ in b^ 5' south 
latitude, and 80"* 50' west longitude, was founded 
by Pizarro. It is a small place, consisting of mud 
houses, having a church and chapel, with the cor- 
regidor's house built of stone. The number of 
^habitants is inconsiderable, and the town is noted 
only fOT its port, which is the chief place at which 
the ships from New Spain touch, on their voyage 
to Lima. Southward of this town is a high moun- 
tain, called the Silla de Payta j the soil of the sur- 
rounding country is barren and sandy, and there 
being no river, the inhabitants have to fetch their 
fresh water from Colan, a village in the bay, four 
leagues to the north, the Indians of Colan being 
obliged to send one or two balsa loads every day. 
The occupations of the inhabitants of Payta, who 
aare whites and mulattoes, is chiefly in landing the 
cargoes erf" goods sent from Panama and Lima. 

Ttre bay of Payta is famous for its fishery, in 
whidi the Indians of the surrounding villages are 
constantly employed ; a miserable battery mount* 
ing eight guns, defends this harbour and town, 
which has been repeatedly taken and plundered by 
the English ; and Lord Anson's squadron pillaged 
and burnt it, in the year 1741. 

The principal rivers of Piura are the Tumbez^ 
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Iht Catmtu^fmf mid the Phtraj in tbis ^fistrict a 
brsndi of the Andes turns towards the coast, and 
under the name of Sierra de Pachira, forms Cape 
Blanco, uid the Punto de Purma. 

Sana is the next district of Truxilk>» and ex* 
tends about "JS miks along the sea-coast. Its soil 
is level, and» exciting in the desert of Sechura, 
fertile ; the heat is hoWever at times insupportable. 

The town o£ Sana is in a state of decay, in 
consequehce of an inundation which almost de- 
stroyed it, and it was sacked by Davis, the English 
adventurer, in 1685. The river Sana runs through 
tbe town, whidi has obtained the name of Mira^ 
JbreSf on account of tiie beautiful flowers in its 
n^ghbourhood, as well as for being situated in a 
fertile and pleasant valley. Sana is 60 miles N* 
of Truxillo. Morrope, liambayeque afid St Pedro 
are the other most noted towns of this districty 
which contains ^9 settlements. 

Morrope ooosists of about 60 or 70 houses, and 
contains 160 families of Indians. It is seated on 
the banks of the river FozueioSf 105 miles north- 
west of Truxillo. 

Lambayeque^ in 6^ 40" soutSi latitude, 79^ Q& 
wtest longitude, is at present tbe capital of Sana, 
in a pleasant and fertile spot, containing about 
ISOO hooses. The inhabitants, d4io amount to 
8600, consist <^ Spaniards, mestizoes and Indians. 
The parish church of stone is elegant and mnch 
ornamented, and the river Lambayequie runs 
through the town, and fertilizes its environs. Some 
wine is made here, and the poorer classes manu* 
£tcture coarse cottons. The road to Lima passes 
tbroi^ this place, wbidi is 95 miles west^nordi^ 
west of Truxillo. 

SL Pedro contains 120 Indian families, tfair^ 
fiunilies of whites, and twelve of mulattoes. a 
stands on the river PamanM^o, and its environs pr^ 
dttce ^nain and fonts in idmndanoe. St. iMwas 
twen^ leagues from Lambir^eque on the high roadf 
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and stands in T 25' 49" south latitude. The Ari^ 
des elevate their crests on the west of the districts 
of Piura and Sana. 

The jurisdiction of Truxillo, extends twenty 
leagues along the coast, and as far in the interior, 
being composed throughout of beautiful valleys. Irt 
its diniate there is a sensible difference between 
winter and summer, the former being attended with 
cold, and the latter with excessive heat. 

The country is extremely fruitful, abounding 
with sugar canes, maize, fruits and vegetables; 
also with olives and vineyards: the parts nearest 
the Andes produce wheat, barley, &c., so that the 
inhabitants export corn to Panama. 

On the coast the sugar cane is cultivated with 
success. The chief town of the district is Trmilh^ 
which is also the capital of the whole province, and 
stands in 8° 8' south latitude, and 78° 53' west longi- 
tude, 480 milessouth of Quito, 268 north -north-west 
of Lima, in a pleasant situation surrounded with gar- 
dens, groves and delightful walks. It was founded 
in 1535, by Pizarro, at the distance of half a league 
from the sea, on the banks of a small river j the 
houses which are chiefly of brick, have a very neat 
appearance, but are low on account of the frequen-^ 
cy of earthquakes ; an intendant and the bishop of 
Truxillo reside here. The inhabitants amount to 
5800, and consist principally of rich Spaniards, 
some Indians, mestizoes and mulattoes; theffreat- 
jest luxury in this city is that of equipages, few oi 
the Europeans being without a carriage. 

A revenue office for the province of Truxillo is 
established in this town, and it also contains a 
cathedral, several convents^ a college, hospital 
and two nunneries. 

Truxillo is surrounded with a low brick wall, 
flanked by fifteen bastions ; and carries on its com- 
merce by means rf its port of Guanchaco, which is 
about two leagues to the northward, and is the only 
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good harbour on the coast from Callao to Tumbez. 
Chocope and Biru are the most noted places of this 
district, 

Chocope contains sixty or seventy white families, 
and twenty or thirty of Indians. It has a fine brick 
church, eleven leagues north ofTruxillo. 

Biru in 8*" 24' 59'' south latitude^ contains about 
seventy families of whites, Creoles and Indians, and 
its situation is pleasant on the high road to Lima, 
in a fertile vale, well watered with small canals. • 

The district of Caxamarca lies to the eastward of 
that of Truxillo, and extends an immense distance 
between two parallel branches or crests of the 
Andes. It is extremely fertile, producing corn, 
fruits and all kinds of esculent vegetables, as well 
as cattle, sheep and hogs ; with the latter of which 
a thriving trade is carried on with the' lowland 
districts. There are also the celebrated silver 
mines of Gualgayoc or Chota^ near Micuipampa, 
the galleries of which are above 13,287 feet higher 
than, the sea. The Indians of this extensive dis- 
trict manufacture cotton for sails, bed-curtains, 
quilts, hammocks, &c., and the chief town is Coi^- 
amarca, celebrated as having been the point from 
which Pizarro carried on his operations, and for 
being the place where Atahualpa was strangled. 
The palace of Atahualpa is now inhabited bv the fa- 
mily of the Astorpilcos^ the poor but lineal descend- 
ants of the Incas. It is seated in 8^ south latitude, 
and ^G* Kf west longitude, seventy miles from the 
ocean, on the western slope of the Andes, at the 
height of 9021 feet. 

Micuipampa is celebrated for its silver mines, its 
height ai)ove the sea being 2296 feet more than 
that of the city of Quito. 

Chachapoyas is the next district towards the east 
and north of Caxarmarca situated on the eastern 
slope of the Andes, and embracing an immense ex- 
tent of country, in a warm climate. 
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It is Very thinly inhabited ; but the Indiana are 
ingenious in manufacturing cottons, to nrfaich they 
give beautiful and lasting colours. 

Chachapoyas and Llulia bound the government 
of Jaen deBracamoros in Quito. The chief town 
is Jwm de la Frtmtera^ or ChackapoyaSj in 6"* 12' 
south latitude, and 72° ^ west longitude. 

East of Chachapoyas is the district of I^ulia 
and Chiloas, a low, warm, moist country, covered 
with forests, so that the greater part is uninhabited* 

The principal commodity of tnis country is tobac- 
co and fruits; and the river Moyobamba flowti 
through the district in its course to join the Gual* 
laga. The chief town of this district is Motfobam- 
fnif 300 miles north of Lima, in T south latitude, 
Und 76* B& west longitude ; and some gold washings 
exist on the banks of the Moy(Aamba. 

The last jurisdiction of the Intendancy of Tnix- 
iUo is that of Pataz, including Huamachucho ; its 
situation on the slope and summit of the mountains 
causes it to enjoy diiferent climates, favourable for 
many kinds of grain and fruits ; but the chief oc- 
cupation of the inhabitants is in working the mines 
oi gold with which it abounds, and its great com- 
merce consists in exchanging gold for silver coin. 
The chief towns are Caxamarquilla and Huamachu- 
dio^ both of little note excepting for the gdd wash- 
ings in tk^r neighbourhood. 

TffJS I2^TM}^DASrCY OP TAKMA 

Comprehends several minor districts, of which 
Caxatambo, Huimalaefi, Conehucos, and Huailas, 
are the principai* It is bounded by Truxillo ou the 
north, the Pacific on the east» the Apurimac on the 
west, and lima and Guanca-yeltca on the south. 

On the searooast its climate is hot, but in the 
interior it varies, accordii^ to the height of the knd. 

We shall not follow the minute SvisiooB of tfais 
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province, as we have done those of Truxillo, on 
account of its being the boundary between New 
Granada and Quito, merely describing the chief 
towns and the country in their neighbourhood. 

Tarma contains the sources of the Xauxa and 
Guallaga rivers, the former of which falls into the 
Apurimac. The Juaja or Xauxa rises in the little 
lake of Chinchay Cocha, in about eleven degrees 
south latitude, and after a long and precipitous 
course, it throws itself into the small river Man- 
tura, by which it joins the Apurimac. The GuaUaga 
rises a short distance north of the Xauxa, in a 
little lake, called Chiguiacoba, on the opposite 
side of the mountains, which form the Cerro de 
Bombon, whence it flows north, receiving several 
rivers, till it passes the town of Guanuco, when it 
becomes very rapid, and receives the Monzon from 
the west, in 9"^ ^^ south latitude, after which, it 
follows its original course, and becomes more 
tranquil. At T 10"' it receives the Moyobamba, 
and after this, four dangerous rapids present them* 
selves before it reaches Ponquillo at the foot of 
the mountains. Its breadth is now 1^200 feet, 
and running through the province of M^nas j at 
S" 4' south latitude, it falls into the False Maranon, 
being 450 yards wide, and 34 deep. 

At the confluence, the Guallaga is divided into 
two branches, and a lake is formed half a league in 
breadth and ^0 fathoms deep. Daring the course 
of a league, the two rivers seem of equal force, 
but at length, the Tunguragua overcomes the 
Guallaga. The banks of this mie river are clothed 
with brautiful trees, enlivened with a great variety 
of birds, and one tree produces a sort of tallow 
or grease, which is used by the natives for the same 
purposes as candles. 

Besides these, the beautiful river Pachitea rises 
in Tarmu, in W 4A\ on the east^side of the Andes^ 
first runnii^ east, then north, and called the Pozuzo 
at its confluence with the Mayro, where it forms 
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a fine haven, from which there is a direct and 
open navigation to the Maranon, which it joins in 
8"* 46' south latitude. 

The Lauricocha or False Maranortj also rises 
near Caxatambo in this province ; but as this river 
has been already spoken of, it is merely necessary to 
observe, thkt the lake in which it rises, is near the 
city of Guanuco, in 11 degrees south latitude, from 
which it directs its course southwards towards 
Xauxa, forming a circle, when, after precipitating 
itself over the east-side of the Andes, it flows 
northwards, through Chachapoyas to Jaen de Bra- 
camoros, and thence to the Ucayale or True 
Maranon. The course of the Lauricocha is about 
200 leagues from Lauricocha lake to Jaen, and about 
150 from thence to its junction with the Ucayale. 
The intendancy of Tarma contains many gold and 
silver workings, particularly the celebrated mines of 
Yauricochay in the Cerro de Bombon. 

The chief towns of Tarma are Tarma, Huimalies, 
Huialas, Caxatambo, Conchucos, Guanuco and 
Pasco. 

Tarma is 103 miles east-north-east of Lima, in 
11° 35' south latitude, and 75° 17' west longitude, 
in a temperate climate, and surrounded by a large 
district, in which the soil is everjr where fertile, 
excepting on the higher mountams, where it is 
very cold. The land is chiefly applied to feeding 
cattle, but many veins of silver of great im- 
portance being found and worked in the district^ 
agriculture is neglected. Of these mines, the 
Yaurkochoj two leagues north of Pasco^ the Chan- 
pimarca, Arenillapata^ St. Catalina^ Cay a Grande^ 
Yanacanche, Santa Rosa^ afid Cerro de Colqutsircb^ 
are the most productive; there are however many 
others, which are either unworked, or produce but 
feebly. The city of Tarma contains 5600 in- 
habitants. 

HuamaUes is 150 miles east of iTruxillo, and is 
the chief town of a jurisdiction of the same name. 
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situated in the centre of the Cordilleras, com- 
mencing at the distance of 240 miles north-east 
of Lima, and mostly situated in a cold climate ex- 
tending 120 miles. 

The towns are chiefly inhabited by Indians, who 
appl)r themselves to weaving, and manufacture 
a great quantity of serges, baizes, and stuffs, with 
which they carry on a considerable trade, and there 
is a silver mine, named GtuMana^ in this district. 

Huialas is the chief place of a district in the 
centre of the Andes, beginning fifty leagues from 
Lima, in the same direction as Conchucos. The low 
parts produce grain and fruit, and the upper abound 
in cattle and sheep, which form the great branch of 
its trade. Some gold is found in the mines of this 
district. 

Caxatambo is also the chief town of a district 
commencing thirty-five leagues north of Lima, and 
extending twenty leagues partly among the moun- 
tains, so that the climate is various, but the whole 
district is very fertile, producing abundance of 
grain. The Indians manufacture baize, and work 
some silver mines, of which those of the towns of 
Caxatambo and Chanca are the most productive. 

Conchucos, the chief place of a district or partido 
of the same name, beginning forty leagues north- 
north-east of Lima, and extending along the centre 
of the Andes, is noted for its cattle and grain, and 
for the great number of looms worked by the 
Indians. It contains also the mines of Conchucos,^ 
SiguaSf TambillOf Pomapamba, Chacas, Guarif 
Chavm^ Quanta and Ruriqvinchay. 

Guanuco is the chief town of a partido, com- * 
mencing L20 miles north-east of Lima, in a mild 
and pure climate, with a fertile soil producing ex- 
cellent fruits. This town is ISO miles north-east of 
Lima, in 9"^ 59' south latitude, and 75"" 5& west lon- 
gitude, and was founded in 1539, under the name 
of Leon de Guanuco ; the first inhabitants being 
those who fiivoured the royal party in the wara 
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betw/een !B^fo ind Almagro^ It w$s form^rfy a 
large cky, but is now a small village, containing the 
remains of a palace of the Incas, a temple of .the 
sun, the ruins of the houses built by the coQt 
querors, some marks of the great road from Cuzco 
to Quito, a church and three convents. 

Pasco is on the borders of the small lake de los 
Reyes, and is chiefly noted as being the place in 
which the office of the provincial treasury is held^ 
and from which the mines of the Cerro de Bombon 
or Yauricocha are named« 



, INTMNDANCT OF LtMA. 

This province contains several districts ; it is 
bounded on the north by Truxillo, east by.Tanwi 
and Guancavelica, west by the Pacific, and south 
by Arequipa. 

Its principal districts are Chancay, Huarachiri, 
Lima, Canta, Canete» lea, Pisco and Nasca. 

lima is the seat of the royal audience, which 
was established in 1542, and contaim Qne .arch- 
bishopric and four bishoprics in its jurisdiction^ 
viz. those of Truxillo, Guamanga, Cu2co» and 
Arequipa. 

The revenue of the archbishop of Lima is 30,000 
dollars per smnum j he has, besides the above 
bishops, those of Panama, Maynas^ Quito, and 
Cuen^a, as sufiragans. 

jtn this province rain is seldom <h* «ver knpwn to 
iau on the west of the Cordillera of the Andes, 
which runs along its eastern side i on the sea^ 
coast it is very hot, but as the land rises towards 
t)ie interior, the air becomes cooler and milder« 

The wealth of the province ccmsists chiefly 
in the produce of the mines of Tarnia, whid) are 
worked by proprietors in Lima j but agricultural 
pur^its are not neglected, and the who}e vale 
mw be said to be cultivated. 

lima is noted as beii^ the plaM where thf 
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grains of Europe were first planted^ as Maria de 
Escobar, the wife of Diego de Chaves, carried a 
few grains of wheat to Lima, then caUed Rimac, 
diortly after the conquest. She sowBd these grains, 
and the produce of the harvests she obtained, was 
distributed for three years aaiong the colonists } 
so that each farmer received twenty or thirty grains. 
It increased rapidly, but in 1547, wheat bread 
was still a luxury in Cuzco that was hardly to be 
obtained. Some idea may be formed of the diffi- 
culty in procuring articles of utility or luxury 
in the early periods of the settlement of these 
countries, from the circumstance of Bendcazar, the 
conqueror of Quito and Popayan, purchasing a 
sow at Buza, for a sum equal to lt)6/. steriing ^ 
which sow was killed for a feast ; the riches of the 
conquerCMTs must consequently have been immense. 
In the middle of the l6th century, two hogs were 
worth 300/. ; a camel from the Canaries, 1400/. ; 
an ass, 320/. ; a cow, 50L ; and a sheep, 8/. The 
camds that were introduced^ both in Peru and 
Caraocas, did not thrive, and their utility was su- 

Eerseded in the former country by the vicunas, 
amas, &c. ; and in both by mules. 
The chief town of the intendancy of Lima is 
Lima, which being also the capital of Peru has 
been already described. The other towns of most 
note ane Guara, Guarachiri, Chancay, Canta» Ca- 
nete, lea, Pisco and Nasca. 

Guara consists of a single street containing 
200 bouses, and many Indian hute, with a parish 
church and convent, and is chief town of a dis- 
trict of the same name, which is covered with 
plantations of sugar canes, com, maize, &c. At 
the south end of Guara stands a large tower and 
fortified gate, whidii protects a stone bridge, under 
which flows the river Guara, and separates the 
suburb of the Indians from the towa. Guara is 
in 11' 3' 36'' south latitude, near the Pacific 
Ocean. This towu lies on the high road to 
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lima from Truxillo^ and on this road are many 
magnificent remains of the tambos, or palaces of 
the Incas. 

Gtiarachiri is the chief place of a partido, com- 
mencing in the Andes, six leagues east of Lima^ 
in which the valleys and lower grounds are the only 
inhabited parts ; and these being very fertile, pro* 
duce wheat, barley, maize and other grain in great 
abundance. 

The high mountains of Guarachiri, and the 
neighbouring district of Canta, contain excel- 
lent coal, but on account of the difficulty and 
high price of carriage, it cannot be used in lima ; 
cobalt and antimony have also been found in Gua- 
rachiri, which likewise contains several silver mines 
of which that of Conchapatu is the most notedr 

This town is situated in 11® 55' south latitude, 
and 76** 18' west longitude, 50 miles east of Lima. 
' Chancay, in IT 33' 47'' south latitude, is also 
the chief town of a district lying in the valley 
north of Lima, having the river Passamayo running 
through it, and fertilizing its plantations ; the chief 
' growth of which is maize, for the purpose of fat- 
tening hogs for the market of Lima. Chancay is 
fourteen leagues from Guara and twelve from 
Lima, on the high road from Tumbez ; the dis- 
tance from Tumbez to Lima being 264 leagues; 
Chancay contains about 300 houses, and many 
Indian huts, with a large population, most of the 
inhabitants being very rich. 

Canta is the chief town of a jurisdiction of the 
same name, beginning five leagues north-north-east 
of Lima, terminating on the district of that city, 
and extending above thirty leagues to the north, 
over the eastern branch of the Andes ; so that its 
climate differs according to its situation, on the 
tops, sides, or valleys of the Cordillera. It sup- 
plies the markets of Lima with fruits ; the upper 
plains affording pasturage for innumerable flocks^ 
of sheep, which belong to the rich inhabitants q€ 
the capital of Peru* 



Cmete is the chief place of a district of the same 
name, commencing six leagues south of Lima, and 
extending along the coast tor about thirty leagues ; 
the climate is the same as that of Lima, and the 
soil being watered by several small streams, pro- 
duces vast quantities of wheat, maize and sugar 
canes ^ these plantations are mostly the property of 
the inhabitants of Lima. At a place called Chika, 
ten leagues south of Lima, salt-petre is found in 
great quantities : the Indians of this district trade 
with the capital in poultry, fish, fruits and vege- 
tables. 

lea, Pisco and ^o^ca compose a jurisdiction 
bordering on Canete and extending sixty leagues 
along the coast, but interspersed with sandy de- 
. serts. Great quantities of wines are made in this 
district, which is fertile wherever the lands can be 
irrigated from the rivers. Brandy is also an object 
of export, chiefly to Guamanga, Callao, Guayaquil 
and Panama. Olive plantations are numerous, as 
well as those of maize, corn and fruit trees. The 
country round lea is noted for abounding in carob 
trees, with the fruit of which vast numbers of asses 
are fed. The Indians on this coast live by fishing, 
their salted fish being eagerly sought after in the 
interior. 

The town of lea or Valverde is situated in a 
valley, and contains about 6000 inhabitants, its prin- 
cipal commerceconsisting in glass, wine and brandy ; 
it stands in IS"" 50" south latitude, and y^'^^S' west 
longitude, 140 miles east^south-east of Lima. 

Pisco was formerly situated on the shore of the 
«South-Sea, but in 1687» an earthquake, accom- 
panied by an inundation, destroyed the old town, 
and it was rebuilt by the inhabitants a quarter of a 
league further inland. It contains about 300 fami-- 
lies, most of whom are mestizoes, mulattoes and 
n^proes ; the whites being the least predominant : 
tbe road of Pisco is a fine anchonsg groiind, 
capable of holdpg a large navy, and shwered from 
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the south-east and touth-west winds, which are the 
most violent in this quarter. Pisco is 118 ttiiles 
south-south-east of Lima, in IS'' 46^ south latitude, 
and 76' 9' west longitude. 

Nasca has a fine harbour, but the town is in a 
state of decay ; the surrounding country is fettite in 
vines and sugar canes, and is watered by a river of 
the same name. Nasca is 190 miled south-east of 
Lima, in 14' 48' south latitude, and 7^^ ^ west 
longitude. 



I^TENDANCY OF GUANCAVELICA. 

This province lies almost entirely in the moun- 
tains, and is bounded on the north by Tarma, east 
by Lima, west by Cuzco, and south by 6uamanffa« 

The climate of this country is in general cold, 
owing to the high situaticm of the land which is 
surrounded by the lofty peaks of the Andes ; its 
(Hstricts are chiefly those of Xcmsca and AngaraeSi 
the latter of which is about seventy-two miles ill 
length from east to west, and twelve in width, of 
a verv irregular figure, being bounded by the 
CordiUera on the west; this district produces 
wheat, maize and other grains, although its 
climate is in general cold, being temperate onlyim 
the valleys ; in these are cultivated the sugar-cane, 
some fruits and herbs, and a strong grass which 
serves for fuel in the ovens in which the quick- 
silver is extracted ; from the sale of this fuel great 
emolument is derived when the mines are in work 
The district abounds in cattle, and as mercury is 
found in it, it also produces various earths used in 
painting. Tbe head waters of some of the streams 
which join the Apurimac are in this jurisdictioiH 
which contains about thirty Indian villages* 

The intendancy of Guancavelica is chiefly of 
note on account of the mercury mines it contain^ 
there Itieing <mly one^silver mineof any importance. 
The quickiHlvar of Peru is only found neair Vak 



divut m the district of Pataz, near the great 
Nevada de Pelagfito ; in the district of ConchucoSr 
to the east of Santa ; in the district of Huamalics, 
to the south-east of Guarachuco, at the Baoos de 
Jesus ; in the district of Guialas near Guaraz, and 
Dear Guancavelica ; of all those places GtumeOvelica 
is the only one which has ever produced that useful 
mineral in great abundance, the principal mine being 
situated in the mountains of Santa Barbara^ south 
of the town of Guancavelica at the distance of more 
than a mile ; it was discovered by the Indian Gon« 
zalo de Abincopa, in the year 1567 ; but appears 
to have been known in the time of the Incas, who 
used cinnabar in painting themselves, and they are 
said to have procured it in this neighbourhood. The 
mine was opened in September 1570 j it is divided 
into three stories, named Brocal, Comedio and Co- 
chapata, the last of which the government forbid to 
be worked, the bed containing red and yellow sul- 
furetted arsenic or orpiment, which was the cause 
<^ many deaths. 

This mine is free from water, and contains gal* 
leries cut in the solid rock at an immense expence. 
There has been extracted from it up tothe year 1789^ 
l,0M>,45^quintals, or 186,578, l62pNOundstroy, being 
4 or 6000 quintals annually ; 50 quintals of tolerable 
oiiiieral containing and yielding by distillation eight 
or twelve pounds of mercury. The cinnabar is found 
in a bed of quartz freestone of about 1400 feet in 
thickness, in strata and in small veins, so that the 
metalliferous mass averages only from 196 to SS9 
feet in breadth. Native mercury is rare, and the 
cinnabar is accompanied with red iron ore, mag<^ 
netic iron, galena and pyrites, the crevices being 
fre^ently variegated with sulphat of lime, calca- 
reous spar, and fibrous alum, and the bottom of 
the mine is 18,805 feet above the level of the sea. 
This mine employed seven thousand Peruvian 
oaonelsy or aipacas, and llamas ia cafiyii^'the ore 
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to the furnaces of the town ; which animals wer# 
governed by dogs trained for the purpose. 

Carelessness, or rather the avidity of the overseers 
destroyed this celebrated mine for a time, as this 
being the only royal mine in Spanish America, these 
men were anxious to obtain as much profit and 
credit as they could by sending great quantities of 
the mineral to the royal office. The gallery of the 
Brocalf which was the uppermost, was supported 
by pillars of the rock containing the ore ; as the 
minerq.1 became scarcer in the body of the mine, 
these pillars were thinned, and at last cut awa3r, 
so that the roof fell in and hindered all communi- 
cation with the other parts. At present, it is said, 
some attempts are making, owing to the dearth of 
mercury from China, to re-open the gallery ; but 
the silver works of Peru are mostly supplied from 
small veins which are found in other parts of the 
same chain of mountains, near Silla Casa ; these 
veins generally traverse alpine limestone, are full of 
calcedony, and although thin, they cross and form 
masses, from which the Indians, who are allowed to 
work them, are said to obtain 3000 quintals annu- 
ally by merely uncovering the surface. 

The chief town of this intendancy is Gtuanca- . 
velica, thirty miles north-west of Guamanga, in 
12° 45' south latitude, and 74° 46' west longitude. 
It was founded, in 1572, by the viceroy Toledo, and 
stands in a breach of the Andes, being one of the 
largest and richest cities of Peru. The tempera- 
ture of the air at Guancavelica is very cold, and 
the climate changeable, as it often rains and 
freezes on the same day, in which there are tempestai 
of thunder, lightning and hail. 

The houses are generally built of tufa found 
near a warm spring in the neighbourhood, and 
there is a dangerous torrent near the city, which 
is crossed by several bridges. This town was 
founded on account of tlie quicksilver mines of 
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Santa Barbara, from the working of which the 
inhabitants derived all their subsistence. 

In this intendancy with its dependencies of 
<Jastro Vireyna and Lircay there is one mine of 
gold, eighty of silver, two of quicksilver, and 
^ten of lead. 

Guancavelica is 12,308 feet, and the neigh- 
bouring mountain of Santa Barbara 14,506 feet, 
above the level of the sea. 

The number of its inhabitants is now only 5200, 
probably owing to the abandonment of the mine. « 

The other towns of most note are Xauxa and 
Castro Vireyna. 

Xaiixa or Jatga is the chief town of a district on 
the southern extremity of Tarma, reaching to about 
forty leagues from Lima, in the spacious valleys 
and plains between two parallel chains of the Andes. 
The river Xauxa runs through this district, in 
which there are several pretty towns or large vil- 
lages well inhabited by Spaniards, Indians and 
Mestizoes. 

The soil produces plenty of wheat and other 
grains, togetner with a great variety of fruits, and 
the city is on the great road of the mountains to 
Cuzco, Paz, and La Plata; it borders on the east, as 
well as thedistrictof Tarma with thecountry between 
the Andes and the Apurimac^ inhabited by fierce 
and wild Indians, some of whom have made inroads 
into these jurisdictions ; the missionaries have how- 
ever succeeded in establishing villages amongst them, 
the nearest being the town of Ocopa. 

^CastrO'Viret/na is the chief town of a district of 
the same name, which lying on the Cordillera, has 
a very various climate, and produces the fruits of 
the tropic and temperate regions. 

'On its great plains, which are in the highest and 
coldest parts, are numerous flocks of the Vicuna, 
4>r Peruvian sheep, whose wool is^ the chief arti« 
«le of commerce. 
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This animal prefers the coldest and highest parts 
of the Andes, and is rarely seen north cMf the Une ; 
they formerly were veryimmerous-inrfl the moun- 
r tains of Peru, till they were so much hunted for 
the sake of their fleeces, that they are now caught 
with great difficulty, and are only to be seen wild 
in 'the most inaccessible parts of the southern 
Andes, 

The town of Castro Vireyna is 125 miles south- 
east of Lima, in 12* 50' south latitude, and 74° 45' 
west longitude. 

THE INTENJDANCY OF GUAMANGA 

Is bounded on the north by Guancavelica and 
the uncultivated countries on the banks of the Apu- 
rimac, east by the same and Cuzco, west by L^a, 
and south by Arequipa. 

Jt contains several fine districts, of which Guanta, 
Vilcas-Guaman, Andagualas, Parina Cocha and 
Lucanas are the chiefi with that of Guamanga 
itself. 

The capital is Guamanga^ situated in \9? 5Qf 
, south latitude, and 7T 56' west longitude, in a 
wide and beautiful plain, watered by a fine river, 
and having a healthful climate. Tlie buildings are 
of stone, and are equal to any in Peru, and the city 
is decorated with fine squares, gardens and walks, 
which render it a very pleasant residence. The 
soil in the surrounding district is fertile in grain and 
fruit, the chief articles of commerce being cattle, 
hides and sweet-meats, with the produce of several 
mines ; sixty of gold, 102 of silver, and one of 
quicksilver, having been wrought in this and the 
dependent district of Lucanas. 

Guamanga was founded by Pizarro in 1589j and 
is the see of a bishop, whose annual revenue is 
8000 dollars. 

This city has three churches, one for the whiter 



iind the others for the Indians ; as well as the cathe- 
dral, several chapels and convents, and a univer^ 
sity, with a. good revenue, in which the study of 
divinity, jphilosophy and law is followed* The 
number of inhabitants is 26,000, including Spani* 
ardfl, mestizoes, roulattoes and Indians. 

Guamanga is also called San Juan de la Victoria^ 
in memory of the precipitate retreat which Manco 
Capac made from Pizarro, when the armies were 
drawn up for battle, and Pizarro founded the town 
in order to keep up the communication between 
Lima and Cuzco. At)out three leagues from Gua- 
manga is the town of Anco j the territory around 
which is infested with jaguars and reptiles. AncO 
stands in 13^ W south latitude, ana 78° 10' west 
longitude. 

Gtianta is the chief town of a jurisdiction of the 
same name, and is twenty miles north of Guaman- 
ga, in 1^ 30' south latitude, and 74"* 16' west lon- 
gitude ; the district begins four leagues from Gu- 
amanga, and stretches for thirty leagues north- 
north-west of it. It enjoys a temperate climate^ 
and is very fertile, but its mines, which were for- 
merly very rich, are abandoned. 

In an island formed by the Tayacaa^a or Xauaa 
grows the coca or betel nut in great plenty, in 
which, and with the lead produced in the mines, the 
commerce of Guanta consists. It also carries on 
a trade with the capital, which it supplies with 
com and fruits. 

Vikas Gticmcm is a district south-east of Gua- 
manga, beginning six oi^ seven leagues from that 
city and extending above thirty leagues j Vilcife 
Guaman or Bilcas is the chief town, in which is a 
church, built on the ruins of a Peruvian fortress. 

The climate is temperate and the district fur- 
ni^es vast quantities of cattle. The chief com- 
merce is in woollens, &c., manufactured by the 
IndiaiiBi and which they carry to Cuzca» 
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. East of Gruamanga, and verging to the southi i^ 
the district of Andagtialas with its town of the same 
name. This district extends along the valley or 
plain between two branches of the Andes for aboat 
twenty-four leagues. 

It is the most populous partido of Guamanga, 
having large plantations of sugar-canes belonging 
to the inhabitants of the capital. The river Fam* 
pas whidi runs into the Apurimaci and several 
others flow through this territory, contributing 
greatly to its fertility ; and the number of its inha- 
bitants is about 12,000. 

Farina Cocha and Liu:anas are districts lying 
between that part of the chain of the Andes which 
stretches down in a circular form towards Arequipa; 
they abound in mines of silver and gold, and though 
in a cold climate, produce grain, herbs and fruits 
in abundance. The chief towns of these districts 
have the same names excepting that of the first, 
which is called Fausa. 

In the mountains are found herds of huanucos or 
Peruvian camels, and the plains and valleys are 
filled with sheep, goats and cattle, in consequence 
of which most of the inhabitants are drovers or. 
woollen manufacturers. 

In the former district which contains 11,800 in- 
habitants dispersed in thirty settlements ; there is 
the lake of Farina Cocha seven leagues in length 
and one in width, in which a white bird of the 
name of Panuira breeds. This name has been cor- 
rupted to Farina, and the word cocha or lake being 
added, has given rise to the designation of the 
department. 

INTENLANCT (^ CVZCO. 

Cuzco contains a number of partidos or districts 
lyitig on the west of the great Apurimac, and on 
the eastern Cordillera of the Andes j it is bounded 



on the north hy the Apurimac and the Ahdes of 
Cuzco, on the west by unconquered countries^ east 
by Tarma» Guancavelica, and Guamanga, and 
south by Arequipa and the viceroyalty of La Plata, 
the boundary line of which runs between the lake 
Chucuito or Titicaca and along the chain of Vilca* 
nota» and bounds the district of Paucartambo on 
the south. 

The capital of this extensive province is the cele* 
brated city of Cuzco, which has a peculiar jurisdic- 
tion around it, over which its magistrates exercise 
their authority. This district extends only two 
leagues, but in it the climate is various, and on the 
hi^lands the cold is intense, though in general 
the temperature is mild. It contains^ with the par- 
tido of Carahiiasif nineteen mines of silver. 

The city of Cuzco or Couzco is situated in 13° 
25' south latitude, and JV 15' west longitude, on un- 
even ground in the skirts of mountains watered by 
the small river Guatanay, its north and west sides 
are surrounded by the mountains of Sanca, and on 
the south it borders on a plain, in which 2\xe seve- 
ral beautiful walks. 

Cuzco was originally founded by Manco Capac 
and his consort Mama Oello, who were supposed to 
have reigned in the 12th or 13th century. He 
divided it into high and low • Cuzco, the former 
having been peopled by the Peruvians whom he 
assembled, and the latter by those whom his con- 
sort had prevailed .upon to leave their wandering 
mode of life The first tract forms the north, the 
latter the southern divisions of the city ; here he 
founded a temple of the sun and appointed his 
daughters to serve as priestesses. 

The Spaniards who took possession of Cuzco, 
under Pizarro, in October 1534, were astonished 
at the extent and splendour of the city, the mag- 
nificence of the temples and palaces, and the 
pomp and riches which were every where dis- 
played. Cuzeo was besieged by Manco Capae the 
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Se^cNld, wh<!> took itf but was soon driven one 
by the Europeans, and afterwards blockaded the 
place for eight months ; in this and the subsequent 
contest between the followers of Pizarro and Al- 
magro, Cuzco suffered very much, great part of the 
city having been destroyed. 

On the mountain which surrounds the north 
part of this celebrated city, are the remains of the 
fortress of the Incas, by which it appears that 
they intended to encompass the mountain with a 
a widl, constructed in such a manner, that the 
ascent would have heen impracticable, though it 
could be easily defended within. It was strongly 
built of freestone, and is remarkable for the im- 
mense size of the stones, as well as for the art 
with which they are joined. The internal works 
i£ the fortress itaelf are in ruins, but great part 
of the wall is standing. A subterraneous passage 
of singular construction led from this fort to the 
palace of the Incas, and with these ruins, are 
the r^nains of a paved causeway which led to 
Lima. 

One of the stones designed for the wall lies on 
the grovind near it, and is so large that it has 
obtained the name of Cansada, alluding to the 
apparent impracticability of bringing such a mass 
nom the quarries, by a people unacquainted with 
saachinery, or even by those who are* 

Most of the houses of Cuzco are covered with 
red tiles, and built of stone ; their interior is spa- 
cious, and those c^* the rich highly decorated ; the 
mouldings of the doors being gilt, and the orna- 
ments and furniture of the most costly kind. 

The cathedral is a noble building of stone, an4 
is erected on the spot where the Spaniards res* 
cued the place from the Inca Manco Capac the Se- 
cond ; it is served by three jmesta, one for the 
Indians, and two for the whites ; Cuzco also oox^- 
tsms six parish churches, and nine convents^ one of 
wbi<^> the Dominican, is built on the spot where 



stood tiie Temple of the Sun, the. stones ef that 
building serving to erect its church, the altar 
being placed on the same ground where the golden 
image c^ the luminary was formerly fixed. These 
convents contain hospitals for the sick Indians' 
and whites. There are also four nunneries, and 
the government of the city consists of a corre-. 
gidor and alcaldes, who are chosen frtxn the first 
people in the place. 

There are four ho^itals two universities, and 
a college, the latter being for the children of 
Indian caciques ; and the courts are those of the. 
royal audience, revenue, inquisition, cruzada, &c. 

The bishop of Cuzco is sufiragan of the ardl<, 
bish(^ of Lima, and enjoys a revenue of ^,000 
dollars annually. 

This city contains 3^,000 inhabitant^ of whom 
three-fourths are Indians, who are very iodustriaw 
in the manufacture of baize, cotton and leatho', 
and have a great taste for painting. It fonnerly ' 
contained many Spanish families, but at present 
the Indians and castes prevail. 

QuisPicANCHi is a district of Cuzco, beginning 
close to the city, and extending thirty leaves frofo, 
east to west, and thirty-five mm north to south, 
producing maize, wheat and fruits. Fart of this 
district borders on the forests inhabited by inde- 
pendent Indians, and which contain great quanti- 
ties of coca or betel. 

The chief town is UrcoSt IS miles south of 
Cnzco, and the partido has 26 other settlements, 
which only contain 7^00 inhabitants. 

Abancat is another district and town of Cuzco, 
extending about S6 leagues east anc 
fourteen broad, and commencii^ four U 
of tiie capital. It forms, on its nortb 
»7, an extended chain of mountains c 
snow. Its climate is in goieral hot, 
oontaint great plantations of sugar con 
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fine sugar of a superior whiteness is made. It 
has seventeen villages or towns, the chief of 
which, Abancay^ is seated in a fertile and spacious 
valley, 60 miles north of Cuzco, in 31'' 30' south la^ 
titude, and 72° 26' west longitude, on the river 
Abancay, over which is thrown one of the largest 
bridges in Peru. In this province is the valley* 
Xaqvyaguana^ in which Gonzalo Pizarro was taken 
prisoner by Pedro de la Gasca. . The river Aban- 
cay joins the Apurimac, which runs through this 
district; the junction being to the north of the 
town. 

On the north of Abancay, and on the east of 
the CordiUera, named the Andes de Cuzco, the ViU 
camaya^ Urubamba^ or Quillabamba river, at about 
12^ 30' south latitude, throws itself into the Apu* 
rimac, which, having pursued a north-west course 
through Cuzco, Quispicanchi and Abancay, sud- 
denlv turns, after meeting the Vilcamayo, to the 
north*east ; and on. the eastern shores of the Apuri- 
mac are the small towns Vikabamba, Urvbambcu 
and CaJca. 

The Andes de Cuzco divide the valley of the- 
Vilcamayo from thut of the Paucartambo river. 

The district of Paucartambo begins eight leagues* 
east of Cuzco, and is of great extent, having inde* 
finite bounds on its northern, western and southern 
sides. It is mostly uninhabited, its chief town. of 
the same name lying in 7^ west longitude, and 
nearly in the same latitude as Cu;&co, between the 
Andes de Cuzco and the chain of Vilcanota,. which 
separates it from La Pkta. The river Paucartambo 
takes its rise in this chain, and flows northerly^ to 
meet the Apurimac, which it enters in 10^ 45^ 
south latitude, after a course of 200 miles. The 
junction is only a short distance south of that of 
the Beni, with the Apurimac;. and the country 
in the vicinity of these mouths, is inhabited by se* 
vtSaX indep^ttdmt tribes of Indians. West of 
Paucartambo^ and between it and the river Beni^ 
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is the > country called Ckunchos^ also peopled by 
warlike tribes. 

The inhabitants of Paucartambo amount to 8000, 
dispersed in eleven settlements, 

Calcaylares is another district, beginning. four 
leagues west of Cuzco, and between it and Pau- 
cartambo. The climate is exceedingly fine, and 
the chief town is Caka^ above mentioned. 

Chilques y Masques is also a district at the dis- 
tance of seven or eight leagues south-east of Cuzco, 
and extending above thirty leagues, noted 
for its producing abundance of grain, and feeding 
great quantities of cattle and sheep; but it is 
chiefly inhabited by Indians, who manufacture 
coarse woollens. 

The jurisdiction of Cotabamba begins twenty 
leagues south-west of Cuzco, and extends thirty 
leagues between the rivers Abancay and Apurimac, 
which are separated from each other by a ridge of 
mountains. It abounds in cattle, and the temperate 
parts produce maize, wheat and fruit. 

There are also several gold and silver mines ; 
but most of them are abandoned. Its chief place 
is an unimportant town named Cotabambas. 

The district of Tint a, or Canas y Canches, 
commences fifteen or twenty leagues from Cuzco, 
and extends in breadth and length about twenty 
leagues ; the Cordillera dividing it into two parts^ 
the highest being called Cartas^ and the lowest 
Canches. The latter yields all kinds of grains and 
fruits, while the former feeds numerous flocks and 
herds ; and in the valleys between the mountains^ 
20 or 30,000 mules, are annually pastured from 
the neighbouring provinces. There is also a great 
fair for mules at Tinta, which draws people from 
all parts of Cuzco. In Canas is the mine of Cofi' 
donoma, formerly noted for yielding much silver.* 

Tinta is the chief town on the west of the Vil- 
cam^yo river, at sixty miles distance south of 
Cuzco. 

VOL. II. L 
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the district of Af maraez commences forty 
leagues south-west of Cuzco, and is bounded on 
the north-west and west by Andahuailas j east by 
Cotabamba, west by Parinacocha, and south by 
Chumbivilcas, 

It is 1£0 miles long from north to south, and 
26 miles from east to west, full of mountains ; 
the Andes here taking a circuitous turn towards 
the coast, in the southern part of this district, 
iheir summits frequently entering the limits of 
pei:pfetual congelation. Its valleys are productive 
m grain and sugar, and afford sustenance to nu- 
toerous herds of cattle, and it is intersected by 
three rivers, which unite and form the Faehachaea^ 
that fiows into the Abancay, and is crossed by no 
less than 40 bridges of ropes and wood. 

Numerous veins of gold and silver in its moun- 
tains are not worked owing to the poverty of the 
inhabitants, of whom it contains 15,000. There 
are fifty settlements in Aymaraear, and lake Cbin- 
cherg is in this district. 

The jurisdiction of Chumbivil^as begins forty 
leagues south-east of Cuzco, and extends about 
thirty leagues. It is chiefly noted for feeding large 
herds of cattle> and contains many unworked 
mines. 

Lampa the last district erf the intendancy, com- 
mences thirty leagues south of Cuzco, and » o€ 
great extent among the mountains, but its climate 
being cold, it produces little else than pasturage 
for numerous herds of cattle; but this district 
eontains many valuable inlver mines, and the chief 
own is Lampdf ninety miles south of Cuzco, in 
14* 55' south latitude, and 81° 44' west longitucte, 

Lampa is bounded by the chaiin of Vikam$a^ 
which separates it from Asangara on the easit^ in 
the kingdom of La Plata, and whose crests also 
constitute a part of the barrier between the vice- 
irojmli^ of Buenos Ayres aad the kingdom ^Fteru. 

The last great division of the Peruvian terri- 
tories towards the south) is — 
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Which is bounded on the north by those oi 
Lima, Guamanga, and Cuzco; on the east, by 
Cuzco and the viceroyalty of La Plata; on the west 
by the South Sea or Great Pacific Ocean ; and om 
the south by the desert of Atacama in the vice* 
royalty of La Plata. 

It contains seveiil districts, of which Axequ]|)a, 
Camana, Condesuyos, Cailloma, Moquehua, and 
Arica, are the most important 

The district of Abequifa Proper, contains the. 
capitalof the intendancy, also called^rei^zajME, whicb 
is situated S17 leagues south-east of Lima, &xty[ 
south-west of Cuzco, and fifty north of Arica, and 
is the last town of any note in Peru. The city of 
Arequipa stands in 16* 16^ south latitude, and 7V 
58' west longitude, in the vall^ of Quilca, twaity 
leagues from the Pacific. It is one of the largest 
towns in the Peruvian government, containing 
S4,Q00 inhabitants, and was founded in 1539 by 
order of Pizarro in a bad situation, but was soon 
afterwards removed to its present scite. This town 
is well built, most of the houses being of stone 
and vaulted, and are much decorated on the out^ 
side. It is watered by the Rio Chile, which is 
conducted by sluices over the neighbouring fieldSf 
and by canals through the city, serving at once for 
convenience and cleanliness. The climate g£ 
Arequipa is remarkably good, though frost is 
sometimes known, but the cold is never intense, 
€Kr the heat troublesome. The surrounding district^ 
which is about sixteen leagues in length, and twelve 
wide, is always clothed with verdure, and presents 
the appearance of a perpetual spring, its plant* 
ations producing sugar, wheat, maize, and potatpes^ 
and it carries on also a commerce with thei img}^ 
bouring provinces in wine and brandy. 

The port of Ax«quipa is ArmUOf at twenty 
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leagues distance, the harbour of which is deep, 
but difficult of access. 

Arequipa is the see of a bishop, who enjoys a 
revenue of 16,000 dollars. This bishopric was 
erected on the 20th July 1609. 

The public buildings consist of a cathedral with 
a parish-church for the Indians, six convents, a 
college, seminary, hospital, and three nunneries, 
with the revenue office, &c. 

This city has been repeatedly devastated by 
earthquakes, which have four times totally ruined 
it ; and a volcano in its vicinity, named Guayna 
Patina^ contributed to destfoy the devoted town 
by a tremendous eruption, on the 24th of February 
1600. 

The district of Camana lies along the shore of 
the South Sea, north of Arequipa, and is very 
large, but contains many deserts, extending on the 
east to the chain of the Andes. Its temperature 
is nearly the same as the former, excepting on 
the mountains, where it is cold. It contains many 
old silver mines, but these being neglected, its 
chief trade consists in supplying the mines of 
the neighbouring district with asses and other 
beasts of burthen. The principal town of the 
same name is seventy miles north-west from 
Arequipa, on the river Camana near its con- 
fluence with the South Sea. 

' The next district to the north and . bounding 
Lima, is Condesuyos de Arequipa, extending 
about thirty leagues. It is chiefly inhabited by 
Indians who breed the cochineal insect, with which 
they supply the woollen manufactures of the ad- 
jacent districts. Condesuyos abounds in gold and 
silver mines, but they are unworked. 

Ocona is situated in this district, and is a port on 
the Pacific, ninety-six miles west-north-west of 
Arequipa, in sixteen degrees south latitude, on the 
llio t>cena^ v^hich rises in the interior, sad re- 
ceives a small river flowing ftom lake Farina Cocha. 
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Cavlloma is the next jurisdiction bounding the 
kingdom of La Plata on the east, and Cuzcc 
on the north; it lies entirely among the Cor- 
dilleras of the Andes, which here divides its' 
western branch into several raraiiications, apr 
proaching very near the South Sea. Caylloma is 
famous for containing a very high mountain of the 
same name, and the sources of the Apurimac or 
Genuine Maranon, which rises in a small lake 
formed by the curvature of the chain of the Andes, 
and flows through a long valley made by two 
parallel ranges of the, same mountains, which 
divide its bed from that of the Vilcamayo on the 
east. The source of the Apurimac is in about 
16" IC or 20' south latitude. 

Caylloma contains several badly worked mines of 
silver; but the cold is so intense, owing to the great 
height of the Andes, that the inhabitants who 
have settled in it, are obliged to have recourse to 
the neighbouring districts for grain, fruits, &c. ; 
and the country . abounds with wild asses and 
beasts of prey. 

Caylloma, the principal place, is a village on the 
eastern range of the Andes, at the silver mines of 
the great mountain of the same name, it con- 
tains an office for receiving the king's-flflhs, and 
for selling the quicksilver necessary in the extraction 
of the metals. 

South of Arequipa, at the distance of forty leagues, 
lies the" district of Moquehua, at sixteen leagues 
from the Pacific. This jurisdiction extends forty 
leagues to the south, in a fine climate ■■"'' *^'-*-'''' 
soil, adorned with large vineyards, proi 
quantities of wine and brandy, which ( 
whole commerce, and with which it 
the provinces as far as Potosi .on th 
laitd carriage, and by sea to Lima ; ai 
of Moquehua are also numerous and | 
vhieh are olives of excellent quality. 
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The chief town of the same name is principftlly 
inhabited by Spaniards and mestizoes, who are in 
general opulent; it is seventy miles south of 
Arequipa, in 17° 20' south latitude, and 70"* 56' 
west longitude. 

The most southerly district of the intendancy of 
Arequipa, and the last of the kingdom of Peru, is 
Aeica ; it is bounded on the north by Arequipa 
and Moquehua, west by the Pacific, east by the 
Cordillera and Charcas, and south by the desert 
and province of Atacama in the kingdom of La 
Plata. It is eighty-two leagues in length, north- 
west and south-east; and sixteen wide, east and 
west ; composed of valleys commencing from the 
Andes and running to the Pacific. The ranges 
separating these vdleys are arid 'and unfruitful, 
while the vales themselves grow maize, wheat, &c. 
Long-pepper is also cultivated, and a thriving trade 
is carried on with this, and with cotton, sugar, 
olives, wines, and brandies. The mountains feed 
numerous herds of cattle, and are famed for the 
vicunas, llamas, &c. ; but the climate is hot, and 
in the higher parts inclement. 

The chief town is Arkoy in 18** 26' south latitude, 
and 70"" 18' west longitude, 210 miles north-west 
of La Plata, and 270 north-west of Atacama, in 
a beautiful valley on the shore of the Pacific, with 
a good port, much frequented by the coasting 
vessels. It was formerly a large place, but 
having been destroyed by an earthquake in 1605, 
and sacked by the English in 1680, most of the 
inhabitants removed to Tama twelve leagues 
distant, where the climate is better. Near the 
small port of Yquique are the celebrated silver 
mines of. Htumtcgaya already mentioned. 

Having now treated of the known provinces <rf 
Peru, we shall give some account ofthose countries 
which He on the east of the Andes, between 
tfe^ iiitendancies and tiie frontier of Portuguese 
AmericaT 
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By the most recent authorities it appears tiiat 
the viceroyalty of La Plata is supposed to extend 
to the frontiers of Jaen de Bracamoros and Ma3nias 
in New Granada ; but as it is not distinctly stated 
where its limits in this quarter are, it will be better 
to follow the old boundary of Peru, on the north- 
east and east. 

Within the confines of that extensive territory, 
lying between the Andes, the Guallaga, the Ma-/ 
ranon, or Ucayale, and the western frontiers of the 
Portuguese settlementSi are several immense tracts 
of land, known by the names of Padifas del Sa- 
cramento ; COLONNA, or THE LaND OF THE MIS- 
SIONS ; Chunchos, &c. 

The Pampas del Sacramento, in their restricted 
sense, include all the country between the Gual- 
laga on the east, Maynas on the north, the Ucay^e 
on the west, and the Apurimac on the south. 

It consists of immense plains, and was so called 
by the Jesuits ; but it is now usual to give the 
^une name to the whole country denominated the 
Land of the Missions, and extending from the 
Ucayale to the Portuguese limits, bounded only 
by the Amazons on the north, and embracipg 
8000 square leagues. The Jesuit missionaries suc- 
ceeded in establishing several villages among the 
numerous nations who inhabit this region, through 
which flows the Ucaj^ale. Father Girval is the 
most recent traveller m this great steppe, and the 
information he ha9 given concerning the country^ 
is not uninteresting. 

Embarking on the lake of the Great Cocama, at 
the junction of the Guallaga and Tunguragua, in 
Maynas, he went to the confluence of the true 
and false Maranons, near St« Joachin de Omaguas, 
<ft Spanish fort, at the distance of 180 miles from 
JSt Pablo de Omaguas, the most westerly Portu- 
«iese settieaieot,) Having two canoes with 14^ 
Omaguan XcmIIiuis to i(ow them, he soon passed 
Hlto the Ucayate, wliic^ he ascended with great 
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resolution, frequently meeting with little fleets of 
canoes, manned by unknown tribes, from whom it 
required ajl his address to escape ; and after 14 
days' rowing, there appeared on the west a chain 
of mountains, running south-east and north-west. 

In two days after this, he reached the little set- 
tlement of oariacu, among the Panos, then the 
habitation of Anna Rosa, an Italian lady, edu- 
cated at Lima ; passing this, he reached the river 
Manoa, which he ascended, with the view of seeing 
if a passage could be had to Maynas, but it was 
found almost impracticable, on account of the 
thick forests, and the precipices ; therefore again 
descending the Maranon, he arrived at the mis- 
sions of Maynas, after an absence of four months. 

In this voyage. Father Girval found that there 
existed several singular tribes of Indians, of whom 
the Conibos were nearly as fair as Europeans, but 
that they were discoloured by the bites of mos- 
quitoes, and by painting their skins. Their cus- 
toms were much the same as those of the other 
American Indians, in a state of nature. 

In the second voyage of Girval, in 1791, he 
was unaccompanied by any soldier or white person ; 
and again ascending the Ucayale, found the Casi^ 
hosy a fierce tribe on the eastern banks, but the 
Conibos still appeared to be the principal na- 
vigators of this part of the stream, and were the 
most humane ; the sound of their rude flutes in- 
dicating peace, and a desire to show hospitality. 

After passing the Conibos, they met the ca- 
noes of the PanoSy and sixty of these accompanied 
him to Anna Rosa's village, where he found that 
she had built a little convent, and that the tribe 
obeyed her as their chief) with great devotion. 

In twenty days* navigation from Sariacu, in the 
latitude of Tarma, he found the PiroSj whose 
^^^^Mitrynroduces a species of cinnamon^ and in 
vhich aSfettle^ftent has since been made. ' 

Fatiier Girval is said to Have passed 400 
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up the Genuine Maranon, from its confluence 
with the Tunguaragua ; to have discovered twenty- 
five tribes, and to have partly persuaded the Pi^ 
ro5, the Chipeos^ the Panos, and the ConiboSy to be- 
come Christians. 

He found the worship of most of these tribes 
to consist in the adoration of the moon, and 
evil spirits. In war they always choose a chi6f 
noted for his courage and capacity, and make 
prisoners of the women and children of their ene- 
mies, slaying the men. Some tribes were gentle 
and humane, while others resembled tigers more 
than human beings ; of these the Casibos, and Ca- 
rapochas, were anthropophagi. 

The CapaguaSj a tribe on the Mague, were 
said to cook and eat their dead, and yet to be 
one of the most humane of the savages on the 
Maranon. 

The Pampas del . Sacramento are divided from 
Peru by a lofty chain of ^mountains, from which 
they appear so level as to resemble the ocean j they 
are covered with trees and verdure, and produce 
balsams, oils, gums, resins, a sort of cinnamon, ca^ 
cao, cascariila, and many other excellent drugs, 
spices, &c. 

< In these vast levels, the trees are very lofty, and 
form impenetrable forests unexplored by man, in 
which wander all the animals peculiar to the torrid 
climate of America. The heat is very great, and 
is accompanied with much humidity, and thick 
fogs, so that till the forests could be cleared, the 
Pampas would not be a desirable residence for Eu- 
ropeans ; the missionaries have nevertheless been 
very active . in founding villages in the mo3t ac- 
cessible parts, several of which now exist, and new 
communications are opened constantly with Peru, 

South of the Pampas del Sacramento is a dig j 
trict named Montana JReale, through which ruQS.^ 
chsdn past from the Andes, name4..tl^ Cclxo de.la 
Sal, which gives hiiih to the Pacmtea, and several 
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Other rivers, and divides their streams from the 
Peretie, and some others which flow into the Apu- 
rimac ; a branch from this Cerro, runs to the norths 
under the name of Sierra de San Carlos, and se- 
parates the Maranon, after receiving the Beni, 
from the Pachitea. There are some missions in 
this country, on the banks of the Pachitea, but it 
is in general inhabited only by the Mayros^ a fierce 
nation, and several other wandering tribes. 

The land of the Missions, or Colonna, now 
included in the Pampas, is that territory on the 
Amazons, through which flow the Cassiquin and 
the Yvari, part of which serves as the boundary 
of Brazil ; the Yutay, the Yurba, and several 
other large rivers, joining the Maranon, and of 
which little, or in fact, nothing is known. 

Chunchos is a district between the Beni and the 
Paucartambo, in which are many wandering tribes, 
who are very imperfectly known, and whose 
country forms the barrier between Brazil and Peru. 

We shall conclude the description of this vice- 
royalty, by some few remarks upon the language 
<rf the natives, &c. 

The number of dialects totally differing from 
each other, which are spoken by the Indian inha- 
bitants of this kingdom, is very great, and it was 
the same during the time of the Incas ; to remedy 
which inconvenience, those sovereigns instituted 
a general language, which they ordered all the 
chiefs who came to their courts to speak ; it was 
called the Quichuan, or language of the Incas; 
and was that which prevailed in the capital ; and 
so unbounded was the power of these princes, that 
the Quichuan was soon learnt, even in the most re- 
mote provinces, and continues to the present day 
toi be the general tongue of the Peruvians, who are 
averse to making any efforts to obtain a knowledge 
f^ ti^e Spanish ; so that the priests consider it tf 
iiidi8peiiBaM7.necesi(ary to become acguainM i^i™ 
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^e Qttichuan, in order to retain the Peruvians in 
their power. 

The sounds &, d^f, g^ r, are wanting, but the 
language is harmonious, and its grammar as va- 
riegated and artificial as the Greek. A work has 
been published at Lima on this subject ; and great 
pains have been used to render it well known. 

At the time of the conquest, Peru was named 
by its inhabitants Tavantin-sutu, or the Four 
Parts. That on the east, in which was Cuzco, was 
named CoHa-suyUy or the cast part ; that of the 
west or coast, Chinchay-suyu ; that of the north. An- 
ti'Suyu ; and that of the south Conti-suyu ; which 
titles, with some alterations, were retained till very 
lately, in the best maps. The names of most of 
the principal places, are still Quichuan ; and so 
little is the Spanish language and power spread in 
this country, the first of their conquests, that up* 
wards of sixty unsubdued nations or tribes, are said 
to exist within its territories ; though these have 
beeii greatly straitened by the formation of the new 
government, of which it now becomes necessary 
to give a description. 



VICEROY ALTY OF 

BUENOS AYRES, or LA PLATA. 

fiOUKDARIES AND EXTENT. 

This government is the most extensive and one 
of the richest kingdoms of the New World. It is 
bounded on the north by the vast steppe of the 
Amazons^ or, according to some authorities^ by 
that noble river itself; on the east the teiritoiiei 
of the PortiusiieBe and the Atlantic ocean are its 
Uiaitgi on t£e wnt it is divided b^r «bc Andes 
from Peru and Olnli, haviug also a province bor« 
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dering on the South Sea; and on the isouth itt 
bounds are the Pampas and Patagonia. 

From Cape Lobos in the Atlantic to the most 
northerly settlements on the Paraguay its extent 
may be estimated at 1600 miles ; and from Cape 
St. Antony, the mouth of the Plata, to the Andes 
of Chili, its breadth is at least 1000 miles. 

POLITICAL AND TERRITORIAL DIVISIONS, &C. 

This country was erected into a viceroyalty in 
1778, and at that time several provinces were 
added to it from Peru and Chili. At present it is 
divided into five governments, Los Charcas, Para- 
guay, Tucuman, Cuyo,'and Buenos Ayres, which 
are again subdivided into departments and dis- 
tricts. 

The whole* is governed by a viceroy, whose title 
is at present disputed, by the cstpital being in pos- 
sesion of the insurgent government; and the ec- 
clesiastical affairs of the country are under the 
guidance of the archbishop of La Plata, in Char- 
cas, who has six suflfragans. 

Its population is estimated at 1,100,000 Creoles 
and Spaniards: but the Indians have not been 
numljered. 

HISTORY, DISCOVERY, &C. 

The Spaniards claim the honour of first disco- 
vering this country. Juan Dias de Salis, having 
sailed from Spain with two ships, in 1515, to ex- 

I)lore Brazil, arrived at the mouth of the Rio de 
a. Plata, and took formal possession of the land: 
but, deluded by the friendly appearance of the 
Indians, and being off his guard, he was slain, with 
the few attendants who had landed with him. ^ In 
1526, Sebastian Cabot, then in the Spanish service^ 
^id^^ndeavouring to make the coast of Brazil, 
ent^ea:-iJ*^.^anieTiver, and discovered an ialaitt^ 
which he caUedStrGfa)rteiT i»dv^^ 180 
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leagues, he found a fine river flowing into the great 
stream, this he named St. Salvador, and causing 
his fleet to enter this river, disembarked his men, 
and built a fort, in which he left a garcison, while 
he proceeded farther up, and also discovered the 
Paraguay. Having procured much silver from the 
Indians, particularly the Guaranies, who brought 
the metal from the eastern parts of Peru, he ima- 
gined that mines existed in the country he was in, 
and accordingly gave the name of River of Silver, 
or Rio de la Plata, to the great stream he had 
sailed up. 

The Spaniards soon came to a determination of 
colonizing this valuable acquisition, and to prevent 
any interference on the part of the other nations 
of Europe, Don Pedro de Mendoza was sent from 
Spain, and founded the city of Buenos Ayres, in 
1535. From the early times of the colonization 
of this country till the establishment of a viceroy- 
alty, the government was dependent on that of 
Peru ; though the chief of Buenos Ayres had the 
title of captain-general. Buenos Ayres continued 
for a long time almost unknown, all the inhabited 
parts of the Jkingdom lying at a distance from the 
ocean, and by the restrictions put upon its com- 
merce having no other communication with Eu- 
rope than by the annual flota from Spain, it lan- 
guished in indigence and obscurity: but the 
resources of so extensive and so fertile a territory 
could not remain for ever concealed ; as the pa- 
pulation, and, consequently, in an agricultural 
country, the riches increased, the constant remon- 
strances of the people at last opened the eyes of 
the Spanish government to the importance of th^ 
colony, a relaxation took place in the system of 
commercial monopoly which had been hitherto 
rigorously adhered to, and at last, in order to put 
a stop to a contraband trade tliat had been carried 
to in alarming height^ register ships were «Jlcrwed 

to sail ii»d«r. SL liopncp fmm tkc cvUXitll of the In- 
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dies at any time of the year. The annual flota 
dwindled away from 15,000 to 3000 tons of ship- 
ping, and, in 1748f they sailed for the last time to 
Ca£z, after having carried on, for two ceiaturies, 
the trade of Spanish America, 

The register ships now supplied the market with 
European commodities at a cheaper rate, and at 
all times of the year ; and Buenos Ayres became 
firom that time a place of importance. 

Other relaxations in the mercantile system fol- 
lowed soon after: in 1774i a free trade was al- 
lowed between several of the American ports, and 
in 1778 seven Spanish sea-ports were declared 
free, to which in I788, five others were added, 
and these were allowed an open trade. to Buenos 
Ayres, and the ports of the Pacific. 

The city and tHe captain-generalship was now 
advancing with rapid strides into political import- 
ance J this was rendered stable by the erection of 
the government into a viceroyalty in 1778 ; and 
since that time its trade has progressively in- 
creased. 

Previous to this epoch, not more than fifteen 
registered vessels traded to South America, and 
these not oft;ener than once in two or three years ; 
but in 1778, their number at once augmented to 
170. They kept gradually increasing till 1797» 
when the memorable war began between Spain and 
Great Britain, and a death blow was given to the 
commerce of Spanish America, for in 1798, it 
was calculated, that three millions of hides were 
rotting in the warehouses of Buenos Ayres and 
Monte Video, for which no vent could be had, so 
active and vigilant were the British cruizers. 
Various causes have since contributed to fluctuate 
the commerce of this government j sometimes it 
has risen to an amazing height, whilst at others^ 
owing to foreign causes, or to its own internal 
convialfiiQiiis, it has been totally at a stand. 

Nodling of soy nmfccwal mamont ^^ecwKl ta the 



political histoiy of Buenos Ayre^) till the year 
1806*j when there appeared a British squadron 
iii. the Rio de la Hata, from which a body of troops 
was landed for the purpose of taking the capital j 
and this object General Beresford accomplished in 
a very spirited manner. He had not however had 
Possession of the city for more than six weeks, when 
he was assailed by such a superiority of force, that 
his garrison were obliged to surrender on the 
12th of August. Reinforcements arriving under 
Sir Home Popham, from the Cape of Good Hope, 
Fort Maldonado at the mouth of the La Plata was 
taken, and Monte Video unsuccessfully besieged. 
Other troops commanded by Sir Samuel Auchmuty, 
coming to the assistance of their companions^ 
Monte Video was eventually taken by storm, and 
here the combined forces waited for a further 
succour, to resume the attempt on the capital. In 
May, .1807, these succours arrived, under General 
Whitelocke, who assumed the chief command, and 
was joined on the 15th of June by General Craw- 
ford. The army now amounting to 80Q0 men 
sailed up the river, and disembarking below the 
capital, marched towards it. But no sooner had 
they entered the place, than they were assailed 
from all quarters, with a tremendous fire of grape 
and musquetry. The subsequent results are weH 
known ; a convention was entered into, and the 
British troops evacuated the territories of the 
viceroyalty. 

When Sir Samuel Auchmuty took Monte Video, 
the people of Buenos Ajrres were in a state of 
ferment They assembled an extraordinary junta, 
and deposed their viceroy, Sobremonte, placing in 
his seat, Don Santiago Liniers, a French emigrant, 
who bad headed the military force, which retook 
the metropolis, on the 12th August, 1806. This 
nsn had sunk himself by a propensity for gamblin|r 
iato a state of great obscurity; but wh^n the 
British Undod in tha rtnmkry, his soperior military 
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talents, at one placed him above the inactive and 
Ignorant Spanish oflScers, who composed the' army 
of the viceroyalty, and by his success in retaking 
the capital, the populace looked upon him as the only 
man nt to guide them to repel the second attack, 
which they were in constant expectation of; thus 
rose Liniers to the highest station, which could be 
obtained in a country, where a very short time 
before, he had been unknown. But his reign lasted 
not long, attempting to thrust on the people the 
yoke of Buonaparte, they began to doubt his 
sincerity ; and aided by Xavier Elio, who had been 
dispatched from the junta of Cadiz, to assume the 
vice-regal title, and who had succeeded in getting 
possession of Monte Video, they became turbulent. 
. To quell this spirit, Liniers sent an expedition 
against Monte Video ; but while this was going on, 
Don Josef de Goyeneche arrived from Spain, to 
endeavour to niediate between the newly formed 
parties. He caused the inhabitants of Buenos 
Ayres to proclaim Ferdinand the Seventh ; ad- 
visingi^t the same time, that a junta should be 
immediately formed. So powerful were his measures, 
that on the 1st of January 1809, the people rose 
in all parts of the city, and demanded the esta- 
blishment of a junta. They were however dis- 
persed, and the leaders punished by the troops 
who remained faithful to Liniers. 

But this temporary triumph was not of long 
continuance, as in August, 1809, Cisneros, the 
new viceroy, arrived from Spain, and Liniers was 
deposed by the junta, which now solemnly declared 
their rights. Liniers was then exiled to Cordova, 
but the spirit of insurrection had spread itself too 
widely by this time to admit of the new viceroy 
continuinglongin the exercise of his functions; com- 
motion succeeded to commotion, and on the S6th 
of May, 1810, a provisional government assembled 
itself', deposed the new viceroy and sent him ^ 
Spain ; against thao moafiur* th« intorior pxovlnces 
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and Monte Video protested. Liniers formed an army 
in the neighbourhood of his retreat, and in Potosi 
another assembled under General Nieto. To check 
these, a force marched from Buenos Ayres ; Liniers 
and Nieto were defeated, and themselves and six 
. of their principal officers beheaded. 

This violent measure did not extinguish the 
loyal feelings of the natives of the kingdom ; a 
force was put in motion in Paraguay, under the 
governor Velasco, who was however taken prisoner 
and sent to Buenos Ayres, but Monte Vid«o still 
remained firm in her allegiance to Spain, and re- 
pelled every attempt of the new government. 
Since this period Monte Video has been taken 
possession of by the Portuguese. Buenos Ayres^ 
though threatened with a counter-revolution, still 
retains its provisional government ; the mines of 
Potosi are in the hands of the viceroy of Peru ; 
the greater part of Paraguay is quiet, and the spirit 
of insurrection is chiefly confined to the capital; 
which furnishes a great number of privateers that 
much anQoy the Spanish merchant vessels trading 
to Peru and the coasts of the Pacific. It Would be 
endless to recount the different actions which have 
taken place between the royal troops and the xo^ 
surgents, or between the city of Monte Video and 
that of Buenos Ayres ; but the latter have been 
generally victorious, and the privateers of this new 

fovernment still dare to show their flag in the 
Pacific, and to keep the coasts of Chili and Peru 
in constant alarm. 

FEAltTHES, CLIMATE, &C« 

Buenos Atres presents on its eastern territories 
a tract of land so nearly level that many of its prin- 
cipal rivers, unable to roll themselves forward with 
sufficient impetus, form large shallow lakes, and 
it has been calculated that the great Pan^uay in 
its course southward does not Ml above one foot 

you u. M 
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in height between the 18th and 22d ddgreea of 
^outh latitude. 

These immense levels are covered with a strong 
and luxuriant herbage, which pastures innumera* 
We herds of half-wild horses and cattle. T^fo hill or 
swelling rises in this expanse to a greater elevation 
than 600 feet above the plain, so that if* placed on 
one of these eminences, the eye wanders over a 
E^ce resembling the ocean, uninterrupted, save by 
the dark spots formed here and there by the gra^e-^ 
jng cattle, or by the travelling waggons and escorts* 

But on the west the viceroyalty offers a very dif- 
ferent scene) a vast chain of mountains, whos^ 
summits are lost in the frozen regions of the air, 
elevate their eternal barriers between the plains of 
the La Plata, and the kingdoms of Peru and Chili* 
From this the main chain of the Andes, a seconds 
ary Cordillera, branches out between 15° and 20° 
of south latitude, and traversing the province of 
Chiquitos, it appears to, and in fact does connect 
the Andes of Peru and Chili with the mountain 
country of Brazil and Paraguay.. 

From it flow, on the north, the rivers that empty 
themselves into the Maranon, whilst its southern 
flank supplies the streams which swell the La Plata* 
liliis chain, named the Cordillera of Chiquitos^ has 
not been explored by any scientific traveller, and 
being inhabited by savage nations, its structure and 
disposition are almost unknown. 

The next remarkable features of this interesting 
country are its lakes and rivers. In the flat plains of 
La Plata the Los Xarayes is formed by the collected 
waters of the torrents which flow, during the rainy 
season, from the mountains of Chiquitos, and the Pa- 
raguay swelling over its banks at that period, ^in- 
undates an expanse of flat land under the 17° of south 
latitude to an extent of 330 miles in length, and 120 
in breadth j but when the waters of the Paraguay 
abate, ibis lake becomes a marsh infested with mui* 
titndes of alligators. Its banks swarm with jaguars^ 
puinas» monkeysy stags, &c. and with venomous 
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reptiled Md insects. It h nevet nftvigable for khf 
other vessels thai) canoes and small barks, in which 
the Portuguese cross it from their settleiffteflts in 
Cuyaba. Besides this lake there are iflatiy others Of 
great si£e, formed in a similar trianner, suth a^ 
Aguaracatay^ in the 25tb degree, Ypaa in tbe ®6th 
degree, and Neemhmoo in the 27th degree 6f scr&lh 
latitude^ 

There are also several smaller ones \^hich at6 
formed by the inability of the rivers to continue their 
course without inundating the land in the vidaity 
df their banks to #iid an outlet ; these are perma« 
nent, but generally of Ho depth, such as Mandiha m 
25*30', Ypatdrtfin<i5''m\ and the /fe/t betweetf 
the 20th and 29th Atgt^^ of south latitude. 

This last lake gives rise to three rivers wbich fall 
into the Great Parana ; viz. the Stai^ Lucia^ the B^ 
tela and the Corrientes from its south-i;^est eitre^ 
Dfitty, and to the Mirinay, ^hieh taking a south'^east 
course falls into the Uruguay* 

Lake Iberi is shallow and filled with aquatio 
plants, but is diversified with islands, om which feed 
deer and other anittials ; theisie iidands are unlike 
the plain surrou<ndiilg the lake, being in g^erd! 
cohered with wood, and mai^ settlements have 
been made on its banks, which are m beautiful situa-* 
tions, supplied with plenty of game, and fish, and 
it overflows twice a year. 

Titicaca or ChiuMto is not only aihotig the largest 
but the most remarkable lakes of Lar rlata« It is 
situated between ^e two Cordilleras of the Andes^ 
in the north-west part of Los Charcas, and being 
formed by the suitounding mountains, has no out* 
iet; atid is in sdme parts from 420 to 480 feet in 
depth : its ciiPcumference is about 240 miles, con^^ 
talniag many islands, of which Titicaca the largest^ 
iy three leagues long and one wide^ and is famous 
as having been the supposed residence of Afaivco 
Capac. 

This lake i^ navigttble fbrthekji^Bt venebi but 

M 2 
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is subject to dreadful storms owing to the tremen- 
dous gusts of .wind which rush from the Andes. 

The rivers of Buenos Ayres are innumerable, 
but the largest and the most noted is the Rio de la 
Plata, which may be termed thie great channel bv 
which the south-eastern part of America is drainea. 
This noble stream is the conjunct flood of the Pa- 
raguayj the PiJcomayo^ the Parana^ the Uraguay^ . 
and a multitude of minor rivers which rise either 
in the Andes or the mountains of Brazil. 

It was first discovered by Juan de Salis in 1515, 
who sailed up as far as an island in 34'' 40' south 
latitude. The distance from tlie confluence of. 
the Parana and Paraguay to the . mouth of the La 
Plata is 600 miles ; but if the length of any of the 
three great streams is added, the La Plata will not 
yield in magnitude of course to the Amazons or to 
the Orinoco. 

The Paraguay is generally supposed to be the 
original river j this stream rises in 13^ south lati-> 
tude in the. mountains, forty leagues north of 
the Portuguese town of Cuyaba, and on the oppo- 
site side of the chain in which rises the Arinos, a. 
broad navigable river flowing into the Maranon.. 
The sources of the Paraguay are very numerous, 
forming, soon after their issue, large rivers, and 
successively joining into one stream, under the 
name of the Paraguay. In 16*" 24' south latitude, 
seven leagues from Villa Bella, the Jai/n^ flows into 
this river, and is noted as being the point where; 
a fine marble pyramid is erected, which was brought 
from Lisbon, and denotes, by several inscriptions, 
that this place is the boundary of Brazil and Spa- 
nish America. From its sources to this point the 
Paraguay has a navigation interrupted only by 
one fall ; and the lof ly chain of mountains in which 
this river rises, are terminated seven leagues b^ow. 
the pyran^id, in south latitude IG"" 43' by a. point 
called Morro Excalvado. East of this cape all is 
marsh \ nine leagues further soutiii the Bio Nuevo 
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joins the Paraguay ; this river was only discovered 
in 1786. In 17*" S3' the west or Spanish banks of 
the great river again become mountainous, and 
three leagues to the south of this parallel there is a 
deep break in the chain which forms the mouth of 
lake Gaiboy which is connected with another named 
Uberaoa ; six leagues and a half below the mouth of 
theGaiba, and opposite the mountain bank the 
St Lourenfo or Porrudos enters the Paraguay 
from BraziL This river receives several very large 
ones, such as the Cuyaba, the Paraiba, the Jaquari, 
and the Itaquiri. The Itaquiri rises near the great 
Parana in jBrazil, and allowing only for a short 
portage, canoes actually circumnavigate the country 
included between the Parana and the Paraguay. 

The mountains continue on the western banl(s 
under different names ; on the eastern bank the 
river receives the Taquari by manv estuaries, the 
largest of which is in IQ"" \5' south latitude, and 
5iS* degrees west longitude. Five leagues lower, 
and on the same side, the Enibotetieu or MandegOi 
flows into the Paraguay, one league below the 
mouth of which two high capes front each other, 
and here, at the foot of the mountain, on the west, 
is Fort Nueva Ck>ifnbra^ the last and southernmost 
Portuguese settlement on the Paraguay, which, 
after bounding the possessions of the two nations 
from the pyramid of Jaura, becomes wholly a Spa^ 
nish river, after passing Bahia Negra, a large 
inlet eleven leagues souw of Coimbra. 
• Thence the river continues to south latitude 
^1% where, on the west bank, on a hill named 
Miguel Josef, the Spaniards have a station with 
four pieces of cannon, named Fort Bourbon^ and 
previous to reaching this fort, the little jriver Gfiii- 
rmo flows into it from the east In south latitude 
QV 22^ the river forms two channels by passin|^ an 
island, and the banks are here high on both sides, 
the interior being very mountainous* At this point 
the great inundations of the river which com* 

M S 
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at the mouth of the Jaura, and Imvt re- 
ceived the name oiLahe Lqs Xardyes termmate*. 

r During the rainy season, the channel of the 
Paraguay is here oonfounded with those of its tri-i 
butary streams, in such a manner that it is difficult 
to find. The banks of the river continue high ; 
and in 22° 5' south latitude, it receives a k»rge 
river from the west, and twenty leagues south of 
this, the Corientesi joins its streams. 

The Xesuy flows into it from the east in 24*" 11' ; 
from thence the Paraguay runs southwards for 
tiiirty-ptwo leagues to the city of Asuncion, the 
capital of Paraguay. 

Six leagues below Asuncion, the first mouth of 
the great Pikomayo joins the main river, its second 
mouth being fourteen or sixteen leagues lower. In 
the intermediate space on the eastern side several 
SBoall rivers join, and on one of them, the Tibiqmri^ 
$k SQ leagues south-east of Asuncion is Villa Rica» 
a fine Spani^ town. The Ew Vevmelha enters the 
wsest bank of the Paraguay in 26? SO' on which, in 
the interior, is the town of Salto. The stream of 
the Paraguay, being now augmented by the Pilco- 
mayo, proceeds with increased rapidity and volume 
tft 27** 25\ where the immense body of waters^ 
(much larger than itself) of the Parana join it, 
and their united streams take the name of tlie jRh 
de la PtatOf and continue their course by an im« 
mense channel to the south, forming several islands,^ 
and receiving many noble streams,, till it has paas^ 
ed the thirty*fburth degree of south latitude, when 
St begins to take an easterly course, and after 
neeiving^ the great Urugtiog or River of the Mi&^ 
sums above Buenos. Ayres, it flows with a steady 
and ms^^tic course, and by an immense estuary 
iotothe Atlantio ocean* The cape Santa Mariaon 
tbe iiorth, and St. Antonio on the south side of ita 
mouth are 18CK miles distant £rom each other, in 
^S^dOf south latitude ; but the navigation of this fine 
wm iM intemipted by banka^ rocks mi i«l»nd9^ 



and is rendered dai^erous by viofent winds, lurhiefa^ 
sweeping with great velocity over the plains^ 
cause perfect hurricanes in the La Plata. It is even 
said that the storrhs are inore frequent than at sea^ 
and it requires very little nautical knowledge to 
know that they must be infinitely more dangerouti 
than on that element. The water of the ocean is 
fresh at a great distance from the La Plata, owii% 
to the rapidity with which that river discharges 
itself. 

The other noted streams and features of Buenos 
Ayres will be noticed in the description of the 
difibrent provini^es. 



COMMERCE AND RESOURCES. 

jSiNCE the attachment of several of the Peruvian 
provinces to this government, the commerce and 
resources of the country are greatly enlarged and 
altered. From being merely an agricultural state^ 
it has now become possessed of some of the richest 
mines in America. The districts which supply 
the most considerable quantities of the precious 
metal are Potosi, Changata, Porco, Oruro, Cbn* 
enito. La Paz and Garangas, and the mountains ti 
AiJaaca, near Carabaya^ and Asangara, north- 
east of lak^ Titicaca, were celebrated in the first 
yectrs of the conquest for their gold mines. 

The annual produce of the mines of Buenos 
Ayres is estimated at 882,000/., including those of 
Caylloma in Arequipa, which are said to be at* 
tached to the government of La Plata. This pro- 
duce is nearly all silver. The quantity that has 
annually paid the fifth being in fine gold 2200 
Hiarcs, ancl in fine silver 414,000 marcs, or 4,212,400 
piastres. Its contraband trade in these metals has 
abo been estimated at 67,000 marcs, most of 
whieh passeik to Europe by tlie Bio de la Plata, 
while in Peru, by ^e Amazons and the South 
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Sea, the same unlawful trade carries away 1(X),000 
marcs. 

The trade of Buenos Ayres consists in these 
metals, and in exports of salt beef, tallow, fine 
furs, sea wolf-skins, wool, sheep-skins, flour, oil, 
copper, hides, &c. ; to iJie interior provinces of 
Peru it sends Paraguay tea, swan skins, negro 
slaves, thread, &c., in exchange for sugar, cacao, 
cinnamon, rice, indigo, cotton, oil, pimento, wax, 
baize, woollen goods, quicksilver, &c. 

From Europe La Plata receives linens, woollens, 
silks, cottons, hats, iron, &c., and the imports may 
be estimated, in average years, at 7^8)^00/., whilst 
its exports amount, in agricultural produce, to 
434,000/., and in gold and silver to 1,183,400/., 
thus forming a total of 1,617,400/. sterling. It 
formerly remitted 700,000 piastres, at 4^. 4fd. each, 
to the royal cofiers : but since the late struggle 
its expences have been so great in maintaining the 
insurgent cause, that it can hardly defray them ; 
especially since the viceroy of Peru has taKen pos- 
session'of the richest mines for the king. 

Capital. — The capital of this yiceroyalty is the 
city of Buenos Ayr£s, containing a population of 
sixty thousand souls, or, according to Estsula, of forty 
thousand, of whom the greater part are Creoles. 
This city is situated in 34^ 95' south latitude and 57* 
Q4t' west longitude, on the south side of the Rio 
de la Plata, adjoining to a small river, from which 
the plain it is built on, gently ascends. It was 
founded in 1535 by Don Pedro de Mendoza, who 
ga;ve it the name of Buenos Ayres, on account of 
Its fine climate, but was abandoned soon afler, and 
not rebuilt until 16S% after which it speedily in- 
creased, and was erected into a bishopric in 1620, 
and into the capital in 1776. Buenos Ayres is 
well fortified, and its streets are straight, hand- 
some, and clean, being paved on each side. The 
principal square is very large, and contains the 
residence of the governor, and the houses are 
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built of brick or chalk, consisting generally of two 
stories, with a tiled roof. The cathedral is a 
spacious and elegant structure, and there is a 
church appropriated for the Indians, with several 
convents, chapels, &c. 

The distance from Cape Santa Maria, the en- 
trance of the Ia Plata, to Buenos Ayres, is 200 
miles : but the navigation is very dangerous, owing 
to rocks and shallows. In consequence of these 
dangers, large vessels generally come to an anchor 
•very night m sailing up, and on the most moderate 
days it is necessary to be very vigilant, owing to 
the sudden eiiects of the blasts from the plains. 
After arriving within three leagues of the city, the 
cargoes are put into light vessels, and the ships go 
to the bay of Barragan, about twenty-four miles 
below, to refit and wait for freights. 

The principal streets of this town are the Calle 
de la Santa Trinidada, and the Calle de San Benito. 
The former runs almost the whole length of the 
city, and is occupied by the richer classes, who 
have also splendid villas in the country; almost 
every house has a mrden both before and behind^ 
and many have balconies latticed for odoriferous 
shrubs and flowers. The interior of the houses 
disnlay great wealth, but not much cleanliness ; 
and in summer they cover their floors with fine 
Indian matting, and in winter with carpets. 

The gardens are watered by small canals, and 
there is generally a large basin or reservoir in each, 
from which water is conducted by pipes into the 
houses. That part of the city inhabited by the 
negroes and castes has a very mean appearance, 
and, being very dirty, presents a great contrast to 
the external show of the other parts. The churches 
are covered with cupolas and steeples, which give 
them a handsome look, and the town-hall is a fine 
building in the ^eat square ; the convents, nun- 
neries, the hospital for men, that for women, and 
those for fimndHngs and orphan!^ being edifices of 
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stone, of a beautiful whitenelss, which is quarriect 
in the plains near the city. 

Buenos Ayrcs is well supplied with provisions^ 
j[>articularly with fish and flesh ; there is no place 
in the world where butcher's meat is better^ more 
plentiful, or cheaper ; and it is frequently distri- 
buted to the poor, as the merchants often buy the 
animal for the sake of the hide alone. Poultry is 
dear, a couple of fowls costing to much as an ox« 
Buenos Ayres was taken by the British in 1 806, 
but retaken after six weeks by the inhabitants $ 
the subsequent events have been already noticed. 
Its port is the great outlet for all the produce of 
the interior, and, in times of war, much of the pro- 
duce of Peru and Chili pass to Europe by it, as 
well as Vicuna wool from the Andes, copper from 
Coquimbo, gold from Chili, silver from Potosi, and 
from Paraguay, the finest tobacco, sugars, cotton, 
yellow wax and threads. The commerce cslrried 
on with Peru is chiefly returned •in mules and 
cattle, with matte, or Pai'aguay tea. Goods are 
Conveyed in covered waggons over the vast plains 
to Mendoza in one month ; from this place they 
cross the ridges of the Andes on mules to Santiago, 
a distance of eighty leagues ; and thence in * carts 
to Valparaiso, a distance of thirty leagues, which 
occupies fifteen days more. 

The climate of the city of Buenos Ayres is hot 
during the summer season, and during the winter 
so much cold is felt that water generally freezes 
slightly ; but if this happens often the season is 
reckoned very severe. The north and east winds 
are the most common ; a north-east wind always 
brings heat, and a south-east cold ^ and these wiilds 
are generally violent, and when the westerly winds 
begin they blow with extreme force, and are 
known by the name of Pamperos, from their having 
their origin in the great Pampas or plains. The 
atmosphere is very moist, and those rooms which 
have a touthem aspect are alwayii daaap, as the 



walls to the aoutii are covered with mOss, and the 
roofs with long hushy grass, which grows nearly 
three feet high, and which requires to be cleared 
away occasionally to prevent its injuring the houses* 
During summer rains are common, and are often 
accompanied with dreadful thunder and lights 
nings. In the year 1793| the electric fluid struck 
the city of Buenos Ayres in thirty-seven different 
li^bices by which nineteen persons were killed. 

This city is a bishop's see, sufi&agan of the arch^ 
bishop of Charcas. 

A court of royal audience for the eastern pro^ 
vinces of Buenos Ayres was erected here soon 
afler the establishment of the viceregal form of go- 
vernment, but at present is superseded by other re« 
gulations which the independent government have 
adopted. 

GOVERNMENT OF LOS CBARCASf OR POTOSI. 

This government is one of the recent aequiai- 
tions of Buenos Ayres, and in point of mineral 
produce is the most valuable of its territories. It 
is bounded on the north by the qhain or Cordi)« 
leria of Vilcanota, which separates it from the Fe^ 
fttvian provinces, and by countries inhabited by 
wandering tribes ; on the east it has the mountain! 
of Arequipa, the Pacific ocean and the Chiiiaoti 
Andes ; on the west the governments of Paraguay 
aad Buenos Ayres j and on the south that of Buenos 
Ayres. 

Its most noted districts- are Lampa, Caraba^ 
Ansangaro, Chucuito, Paucar-Colla, Pacajes,t 
Omasuyos, Larecaja, La Paz, Sicasica, Oruro, 
Paria, Carangas,, Poroo^ Cbayanta, CharcaaPrc^ 
per,. Pilaya, Cochabamba, Pomabamba, Tofflina» 
Ataeama, Li^es^ Amparaes, Apolabamba, iianta 
Cruz de la Sierraf, Tarija^ Ciw^os, Moxos and 
Chac^a^ th^ last thrw being countoea inhabited 
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by independent tribes, among whom there are a 
few missionaries and settlements. 
. This immense tract is covered with deserts, 
forests, vast plains and rivers, and its most popu- 
lous parts are those which are called Provincias de 
la Sierra, and which lie on or near the Andes. 
The Inca Capac Yupanqui subjected these pro- 
vinces to his sceptre ; his son Inca Roca continued 
the conquests of his father, and greatly extended 
the dominions of Peru on the east, till he became 
master of all the nations as far as the place where 
the city of La Plata was afterwards built. 

After the conquest of the western parts of Peru 
by -the Spaniards, they turned their attention to- 
wards reducing the remote tribes. In 1538 Gon- 
zalo Pizarro marched at the head of a body of 
troops from Cuzco, and advancing to Charcas, was 
opposed with such spirit by the natives, thai it 
was not till after great efforts that they were 
subdued; this was the commencement of the 
Spanish colonization of La Plata ; and the different 
conquests, and the descriptions of the numerous 
districts of this government will be treated of in 
describing their chief towns. 

The capital of Charcas is Chuqtdsaca^ or La 
Plata, in 19° 40' south latitude, and 66° 46' 
west longitude, in a small plain surrounded with 
mountains. In summer the temperature of the air 
is very mild, nor is there any ver^ great difference 
throughout the year ; but in wmter, which com- 
mences in September and lasts till March, rains 
are very frequent, and are accompanied with 
thunder and lightning. 

This town was erected into a bishopric in 1551, 
and in 1608 was raised to the metropolitan dignity. 
It was founded by Pedro Anzures, in 1539, by 
order, of Gonzalo Pizarro, on the scite of the In- 
dian town of Chuquisaca ; which name it now ge- 
nerally bears, it having received its other appel- 
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hUion of La Plata, in conflequenoe of the namber 
ef silver mines in its vicinity. 

The houses are generally two stories high, and 
covered with tiles ; they are large, convenient, and 
have beautiful gardens, in which grow all sorts of 
European fruits. The cathedral is also large and 
well ornamented, and there is a parish church 
appropriated solely for the Indians, who live in the 
suburfosr suid amount to about 3000. 

fiesides these there are five convents, each of 
which has a handsome church, two nunneries, an 
university, and two colleges. 

The greatest evil attending the situation of this 
city is the want of water, which is only scantily 
supplied by the public fountains, dispersed in dif- 
ferent places. 

Chuquisaca is famous as being the seat of the 
Royal Audience of Los Charcas, which is the su- 
preme court of Buenos Ajnres, and has the viceroy 
for its president ; it was erected in 1559^ 

The magistracy of this city are chosen from 
among the first nobility, and consist of a corregi- 
dor, regidores, and aloddes, who govern the dis- 
trict attached to the town, which includes a very 
large space around it, and contains, amongst 
others, the celebrated city and mines of Potosi. 

The inhabitants of La Plata are computed at 
14,000. 

In the district surrounding the capital, and which 
is called Charcas, are several rivers, which form 
from their united streams the Pilcomayo. The 
names of these rivers are the Taarapayci^ that runs 
from Porco ; the Potosi^ which is employed in 
washing the ores in the mines of that name ; and 
the Cachimajfo^ which passes near La Plata ; after 
the junction of this last, the united stream flows 
through the districts of Pilaya, Paspaya, and To* 
mina, from whence it enters Chaco, and runs 
80 leagues as far as the Llanos de Manso, after 
which its channel . is through thick forests to the 
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muth-eftdt, bvA it ent^ the PajragtUly, south 6f 
the city of Asuncion, m bctweett 25^ 40' and 
9ff* 2(y south latitude, by two mouths, after a 
com*se of 600 miles* Its banks stfe inhabited by 
independent nations, who> are so warlike, that the 
J^fittits in vain sought for a passage by this stream, 
from Peru to Paraguay. 

The city of Patosi^ inclitded in this jurisdiction, 
is in 19"* 47' south latitude; and 6T 22' west Ion- 
gitude^ east-south-east of Lima in Peru, in a 
couutry inclosed by the mountainous district of 
Porco; the climate is cold, and the environs 
ifery barren, the valleys being destitute of wood, 
the sides of the hills covered only with moss, and 
their summits capped with eternal snows. A few 
vicunas are now and then se6n grazing in tliis 
elevated and desolate region, which would never 
h^ve been frequented by man, had it not hap* 
pened, that Diego Hualca, an Indian peasant, was 
pursuing some wild goats, and arriving at a very 
'steep place, laid hold of a small shrub to prevent 
himself from falling, but the shrub being unable to 
support hi& weight, was torn up by the roots, and 
disclosed to the astonished hunter, a rich mass of 
silver^ lump& of which adhered to 'the earth, that 
came away with the plant. The Indian who lived at 
Porco, made use of this inexhaustible fund of riches 
for a length of time, but his good fortune could 
not remain long concealed, as his friend Guanca, 
observing a considerable change in his manner of 
living, became ansious to investigate the cause, 
and pressing Hualca constantly to know the reason^ 
he at last, disclosed the mystery^ Thev however 
kept their secret for some time, till Hualca, refus" 
iog to shaw his friend the manner of purifying the 
m^tal, the latter related the whole aflfair to Vil« 
laroel, his master^ who also resided at Porco. Vil- 
kroel accordingly proceeded to the vein, on the 
^lalof April 154^1 and pifocuring the necessary 
assistance, the mine ynm inmiediatoly opened* 



The dty c£ Soto^i was founded in % narrow gteoit 
on the river of the same name, on the south side 
&f the mountain which contains the mines^ in the 
year 1547. A royal mint was established in ISGSr^ 
and so rapidly did its population increase, that in 
1611, the town contained 160,000 inhabitants, but 
from various causes, the population of this city 
since that time has continually decreased, and 
at present it consists only of about 30,000 souls. 
Potosi lias a mint, six convents, two nunneries, a 
college and an hospital ; and its inhabitants are still 
chieny concerned in the working of the mines, and 
consist of whites, mestizoes, and Indians, for 
the latter of whom there are six curates and chapels 
in the city and its district. The city of Potosi is 
45 miles west-south-west of La Plata. 

The celebrated mines of Potosi are in the 
same mountain on which the city is built. This 
mountain is three miles in circumference, and is of 
a sharp conical %ure, rising to the height of 
4360 feet above the plain, and is known by the 
nama of Haitm Potocsi ; its summit is crowned 
by a bed of porphyry, which gives it the well 
d^ned conical fonn it possesses. This famous 
mine has caused the destruction of thousands of 
human beings^ for in the latter end of the 4 6th 
century, 15,000 Indians were constantly forced to 
work in it ; but at present, there are not more than ^ 
2000 min^s, who are well paid, and usually work 
from choice alone ; 15,000 llamas and 15,000 asses, 
are constantly employed in carrying the ore to 
the amalgamation works in the city. The mint of 
Potosi coined in 1790, 299)^46 piastres of gold^ 
and 3,298,173 of silver, or 886,620/. sterling. 
From the discovery of these mines, till the year 
1803, they have supplied 1,095,500,000 piastres, or 
237,358,334^?. sterUng, which has paid the royal 
duties; and this also only includes silver, con-* 
sequeRtly the gold and smuggled metals must have 
swells the total furnished by the works to a qptuch 
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greater amount. At present^ the minerals are 
poor, and their abundance only causes the Spaniards 
to work them; but according to Helms, if they 
were, properly managed, they would still produce 
from twenty to thirty millions of dollars yearly. 
The mountain is perforated by about 300 rude 
shafts ; and the numerous furnaces which surround 
it. form at night a very singular spectacle. Potosi 
IS distant from its metropolis, Buenos Ay res, 1873 
miles across a road, which for 400 miles, lies over 
a rocky mountainous country, very difficult to pass. 

The annual produce of this mountain at present, 
is not more than five or 600,000 marcs of silver 
(each marc being two-thirds of a pound). The 
richest shafts or workings are in the north-side of 
the mountain, and are named. La Desctibridora, 
Del Estano^ La Rica, and La Mendieia, their, di- 
rection running south. 

Other causes occasionally conspire to render the 
vicinity of these mines more populous than the 
mere riches they contain ; as some hot medicinal 
baths are found here, called Don Diego, to which 
many people from the neighbouring towns resort ; 
there is also a great concourse of peasants and 
merchants to the city, to supply it with pro- 
visions, &c., with which articles the district around 
it is totally unprovided. 

The district of Tomina begins about eighteen 
leagues south-east of La Plata, and borders east- 
ward on the ChiriguanoSy a nation of independent 
Indians ; it is twenty-four leagues in length from 
north to south, and seventy in circumference, con- 
taining a mountainous country, in the valleys of 
which there are some sugar plantations, and in 
its higher parts, it feeds large and small cattle and 
horses. The climate is in general hot, and in some 
of the valleys excessively so. 

The rivers which water Tomina are . small and 
unite into one stream, named JSl Dorado, and it 
is separated from Santa Cruz de la Sierra, .by the 
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Rio Orande^' Vfhich joins the Mamore. There are 
some small lakes in this province, two of which 
are in a district, named Mayocaya. 

In this province, the inhabitants who are mostly 
Indians, amount to 12,000, and the town of the 
same name, is fifty-five miles east of La Plata, in 
19° lO' south latitude, and dS"" 4& west longitude; 
but is inconsiderable; the vicinity of the war- 
like Indians, rendering the province an insecure 
place of abode. 

The town of Porco or Talavera de laPunaj in 19"* 
40' south latitude, and 67^ 5& west longitude, is 
the capital of the province of Porco, which qom- . 
mences on the west side of the town of Potosij 
and extends twenty leagues. 

The coldness of *^ its situation, amid the high 
ridges of the Andes, occasions a scarcity of fruits 
and grain; but it abounds with fine cattle^. and 
the mountain of Porco in this province is cele- 
brated, as having been the place from whence the 
Incas of Peru drew the greater part of their 
silver, and was the first mine worked by the 
Spaniards after the conquest; the district still 
producing great quantities of that metal, par- 
ticularly at Tomahave, and the mines, of the Porco 
mountdn, which are twenty-three leagues from 
Chuquisaca. 

The inhabitants amount to 22,000. ' 

Thirty leagues south of La Plata, lies the pro- 
vince of Chichas y Tarija ; it is a very fertile 
territory, and produces wheat, maize, oil, wine and 
fruits; it also contains excellent pastures, abounds 
in cattle, and has several gold and silver mines. 
The river Tipiuinis, which flows on its eastern 
side, carries much gold in its sand, which the 
natives employ themselves in collecting. 

The greatest extent of this province is thkty- 
five leagues, and the eastern parts are only sqMurated 
from the independent tribes, by the above men- 
tioned river. Its chief town is San Bernardo dc 
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Tarffa, which was founded by Don Francisco de 
Toledo, to repel the incursions of the warlike 
Indians, and to defend the high road to Tucuman, 
in 1591. It has four convents and a college, 
formerly belonging to the Jesuits ; in one of its 
convents, a cross is adored, which it is pretended, 
was found by the conquerors of Peru in a cave in 
this country ; and that it was made by one of the 
Apostles, who had preached the Gospel to the 
Peruvians. 

Joining Tarija, and on the south-west, is the pro- 
vince of LiPEs which extends &5 leagues. 

Its capital of the same name is 150 miles south- 
south-west of Potosi, in 21*" 40' south latitude, and 
68^ 16' west longitude. 

The climate of this country is excessively cold, 
and its chief commerce consists in the produce of 
its mines, of which it possesses two of gold, one of 
silver, and one of copper. 

The silver mine of St Christoval de Acochala 
was formerly the most valuable in Peru, but at 
present is not worked owing to the want of hands. 
Lipes abounds in cattle, and with vicunas, alpa- 
cas and llama», the high chain of the Andes 
pervading this province. 

Amfaraes or Yamparai^s is a district to the east 
of La Plata, and bounds the province of Santa 
Cruz de la Sierra. Its productions are chiefly 
grain in its warm plains, and cattle on its high lands 
and cold districts. i^ 

Oruro, or San Felipe de Oruro, is a city thirty 
leagues north-west of La Plata, and capital of aju- 
rismction or province of the same name. The 
greater part of this country lying on the Andes is 
exceedingly cold and barren, producing only herb- 
age for the pasture of cattle and sheep, with nume- 
rous herds of Peruvian camels. It contains many 
«old and silver mines which were formerly veiy 
famous, but most of them have been abandoneci, 
though the mountains of Popo still yield much sil- 
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ver. The capital has five convents, and four 
churches, and is a populous place, with a revenue 
office for collecting the duties on the metals. 

PiLAYA Y Pa81»aya, or CiNTi, is a province lying 
forty leagues south of La Plata and bounded on the 
north by Tomina and Pomabamba, on the east by 
the Chiriguanos Indians, and on the west and south 
by Porco and Chichas. Its length is about thirty 
leagues and its width forty, and this province is in- 
tersected in all directions, by the Cordillera, among 
whose breaches and valleys its inhabitants are set- 
tled. They are dispersed in different estates, and 
amount to 12,000. The climate in the valleys is 
moderately hot, and the soil very productive. The 
grapes of this district are made into wine and 
brandies, which are much esteemed in the neigh- 
bouring provinces, and the river San Juan which 
rises in Lipes, pervades this country. The Two^ 
palcaBXkd the Cinti also fertilise the valleys through 
which they run, and the Supas and Agchilla form, 
by their united streams, the Paspaya which divides 
the province from Pomabamba, and runs into the 
Pilcomayo. 

The towns of Pilaya and Paspaya were destroyed 
by the incursions of the Indians from the east, so 
that the corregidor resides on an estate in the fertile 
valley of Cinti ; but there are some abundant lead 
mines in the settlement of Pototaca. 

The province of Chayantas begins fifty leagues 
north-west of La Plata, extending for about forty 
leagues. This district is famous for its silver mines, 
of which it contains three, with one of copper, one 
of tin, and two of lead ; and the iJro Grranrfe which 
flows through it deposits auriferous particles in its 
bed. The cattle m this province are barely suflB- 
cient to feed the inhabitants, \^ho are not numerous. 

Adjoining to Chayantas is the province of Paria, 
which is bounded by that of Pacajes on the north, 
on the north-eastjby Oruro, east and south-east by 
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Por9o, south-west by Lipes, and west by Caranjas. 
It contains several silver mines, and Jying among 
the mountains, is of a cold temperature. 
' There are also some salt mines in it, and a small 
lake from which that article is extracted. 

A rapid river rising in lake Chucuito, runs 
through this province, and is called the Desagtui- 
derOy or drain, forming a lake four leagues long and 
two wide. The river ends in this basin, which has 
given rise to various conjectures concerning the 
maimer in which the water finds a vent, as the lake 
is always of the same level ; but in one part of it is 
a whirlpool which sucks down any rafts that get 
within its vortex. In the year 1748 this singular 
lake rose to a great height. 

The inhabitants of Paria amount to 10,000, and 
employ themselves in farming ; and the cheeses of 
this district are much sought after. 

Its capital of the same name is SIO miles north- 
west of La Plata, in 18** 50' south latitude, and 
68^ SO' west longitude. 

The province of Caranjas commences 70 leagues 
west of La Plata, and extends above 50 leagues on 
the west bank of Lake Paria. The Andes per- 
vadiftg this district, the climate is very cold, and 
it produces no grain, but has abundant pastures for 
cattle, vicunas, &c. There are also many silver 
mines, two of which are very productive, and one. 
of copper is worked. 

A singular silver ore is found in the mines of 
TuTco, which consists of beautiful fibres, penetrat- 
ing the mass of stone in which they are contained. 
In the sandy desert parts of Caranjas that- extend 
towards the Pacific are discovered lumps of na- 
tive silver, which are called Papas, or potatoes, be- 
cause they are dug out of the ground like that root* 

These lumps have the appearance of melted 
silver, and many of them have been found weigh- 
ing as much as 150 marcs, and more than a foot 
in length. The capital of this province, which 
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13 uot populous, is a small town of the same oame, 
on a rivulet which flows into the southern ex- 
tremity of Lake Paria. 

The city of Oropesa is the capital of a province 
named Cochabamba, of about 40 leagues in ex- 
tent, which is bounded by Sicasica on the north- 
ivest, Tlol Paz on the west, Chayantas on the south, 
and Charcas, or La Plata, and Santa Cruz de la Si- 
erra on the east, and lying 50 leagues south-east of 
Plata. It possesses one gold mine, and several of 
silver, but they are not productive. The chief 
wealth of this province is in its agricultural pro- 
duce, as it is fertilized by so many rivers and 
streams, that it yields immense harvests of grain, 
&c. From this circumstance it has obtained thje 
appellation of the granary of Peru. The climate 
is in general mild and healthful. 
,^ The Ria Grande is its principal river, which 
rises in the Andes, west of the district of Sicasica. 

OropesOf the capital, is a very considerable 
place ; it is seated on a small river, which is one 
of the streams of the Rio Grande, in a beautiful 
and fertile valley ; and the chief occupation of its 
inhabitants, consists in supplying the neighbouring 
provinces with fruits and grain. It is 150 miles 
Qorth-west of La Plata, in 18'' 15' south latitude, 
and 67' 6' west longitude. 

The province of Sicasica is a very extensive 
tract, of nearly a hundred leagues in length, and 
contains some silver mines, two of which are 
worked. The far greater part of this district lies 
• among the mountains, and it has Cochabamba to 
its west, Oruro to the south, Paria to the east, 
J and La Paz to the north. Those parts which con- 
sist of plains or valleys, are extremely hot, and 
produce great quantities of coca or betel, with 
which the neighbouring provinces are supplied. 
'The mountains feed large herds of cattle, and 
.flocks of vicunas, guanucos, &c.; and, the capital 
is Sicasica^ 40 miles north-north-west of Qruro. 

N 3 
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PoMABAMBA IS a provitice bounded on the north 
by Tomina ; east by the lands of the independent 
tribes ; west by Porco and Amparaes, and south 
by Pilaya y Paspaya. It is about 24 leagues in 
length, and has no other town than its capital, the 
inhabitants being dispersed in their plantations. 

Its population is only 3000 souls, who gain a 
scanty subsistence from their farms, which are often 
plundered by the Chiriguanos Indians, It has 
the river Parapeti on the north, and the Rio Nu- 
evo on the east, which separates it from the In- 
dian territories. 

The capital of the same name is on the shore of 
the Parapeti, in 19° 55' south latitude, and 64° 8' 
west longitude, nine miles east of La Plata. 

The province of La Paz lies north of Sicasica^ 
and consists only of a small district round the city 
of the same name, in the vicinity of the western Cor- 
dillera of the Andes. The produce of this country 
is barley, coca or betel, and papas. It is chiefly 
noted for the city of La Paz, or Chuqviavo^ or 
PuebUx Nicevoj which was first founded by Mayta 
Capac, the fourth Inca, who subdued this country ; 
but the Spaniards thinking this an advantageous 

Elace, as a post between Arequipa and La Plata, 
tiilt the city under the presidency of Pedro de la 
Gasca, who ordered Alonzo de Mendoza to place 
it midway between Cuzco and Charcas, and to call 
it Nemtra Senora de la Paz^ in memory of the 
public tranquillity being settled by the defeat of 
Gonzalo Pizarro and his adherents. Accordingly a 
valley in the country, called Las Pacasas, was 
pitched upon, in which the city was begun, on 
the 8th of October 1548, the place abounding in 
cattle, grain, &c. 

This city is in IT 15' south latitude, and 68* 25' 
west longitude, and ISO miles east-south-east of 
Arequipa ; 288 south-east of Cuzco } 612 south- 
east of Lima \ and 234 west of Santa Cruz de la 
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Sierra, on a fine river, which flows through, the 
valley. 

The adjacent Cordillera^ which is only IS leagues 
distant, is very high, and one of its summits, called 
lUimanit is covered with perpetual snow, which 
exposes the district to so cold a climate, that hard 
frosts, storms of hail, &c;, are not uncommon. But 
the city is not subject to these, enjoying a salu- 
brious air, and considerable heat. 

The unequal ground on which La Paz is seated, 
the snow-clad mountains, the fertile valleys and 
the fine river give peculiar charms to its scenery. 
The inhabitants in the district around the city are 
mostly confined to the vaUey, as the higher grounds 
are covered with forests which afford shelter to 
bears, jaguars, pumas, &c. 

They find some gold in the river, when it is in* 
creased by the melting of the snow, which forces 
large masses of rock from the mountain of Illimani. 
In 1730, an Indian discovered in this stream a 
lump of gold of such size, that it was bought for 
12,000 piastres, and sent to the king. 

La Paz has a fine cathedral and four churches, 
four convents, a college, three nunneries, and an 
hospital, and contains 20,000 inhabitants, who are 
i^efly engaged in trading in Paraguay tea. A late 
traveller represents it to be an elegant and clean 
place. ' 

It is a bishop^s see, whose revenues are very 
considerable. 

This city had formerly the five following pro- 
vinces or districts under its jurisdiction, and its 
bishop still holds ecclesiastical sway over them j 
viz. Omasuyos, Pacages, Laricaxas, Chucuito and 
Paucar-coUa. 

The district of Oma^utos begins at the gates of 
La Paz, and extends 20 leagues, being bounded 
on the west by lake Chucuito or Titicaca. Its 
climate is very cold, so that it produces little cmq; 
but its pastures feed a great number of cattle ; and 
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it has four gold mines. It is chiefly inhabited by 
Indians. Near the borders of this province is the 
town or village of Tiahantcaco, in which are colossal 
pyramids and gigantic figures cut out of stone ; and 
these, though much injured by the weather, are 
highly singular, and are conjectured to have 
existed before the times of the Peruvian Incas. 
This place is thirty-six miles north-west of La 
Paz, in south latitude 17° 17' and very near the 
.south-east coast of lake Titicaca. 
* Unfortunately no traveller has given a detailed 
account of these images, which are supposed to be 
the most ancient and singular in America. 
: Pacajes is bounded on the north by Chucuito 
and the great lake ; north-east, by Omasuyos ; 
east, by La Paz and Sicasica ; south, by Orufoy 
Paria and Carangas, and south-west and west, by 
the Peruvian province of Arica, which is separated 
from it by the lofty chain of the Andes. 
: Its length from the bridge over the river Desa- 
guadaro, which divides it from Chucuito to the 
province of Paria, is fifty-six leagues, and its 
greatest width forty. From the neighbourhood 
of the Andes, its climate is cold, and its soil not 
very productive. Its inhabitants are dispersed itt 
small settlements, and consist chiefly of Indians, 
who are employed in tending cattle and sheep, 
with which it abounds. 

There were formerly several mines of silver and 
emeralds, but they are not worked at present. A 
mine of talc supplies the whole of Peru with 
plates of that substance to serve instead of window 
glass for the churches and houses. 

Including Tiahanuaco, there are fifteen settle- 
ments in Pacajes, which has a capital of the same 
name, eighty miles south-west of La Paz, in a vari- 
able climate, and whose chief commerce consists 
in the sale of cattle to the neighbouring towns. 
; Laricaxas, north of La Paz, is a district which 
extends 240 miles. from east to west, and 7^ &om 
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north to south ; it bounds that of Carabaya on the 
Dorth, and most ofits products are the same as those 
in that province. It contains many gold mines, the 
metal found in which is of a superior fineness, and 
four of these mines are in work. The mountain of 
Stmchuli in this province is celebrated as having 
been the situation of a gold mine which wa& 
discovered in 1709, and was worked with im- 
mense profit till 1756, when it was inundated by 
a spring which suddenly burst in it, and all 
attempts to get the water under have since proved 
in vain. 

Chucuito commences twenty leagues west of 
La Paz, and borders the western shore of lake 
Titicaca. The extent of this province frpm 
north to south is about twenty-eight leagues, 
its climate, from the high mountains of which 
it is composed, is cold, and its chief trade consists 
in the cattle which are pastured in its elevated 
plains. 

The Andes in this province contain many veins 
of silver, but none of them are worked at present, 
and the great lake Chzicmto takes its name from 
this district ; it is supplied with water from ten or 
twelve large rivers, and has no other outlet than by 
theDesaguadero, which flows from it into lakeParia, 
and is there lost. It abounds with fish, though its 
waters are bitter and brackish, and numbers of 
geese and other wild fowl frequent its shores, which 
are covered with strong flags or rushes of which 
the bridges in the country are constructed. 

It contains many islands, one of which, Titi- 
caca, was formerly a mountain, but was levelled 
by the Incas. This island gave the lake one of 
its names, Titicaca signifying Leaden Mountain j 
and Manco Capac having first appeared here, the 
succeeding Incas raised a tempte of the sun in 
memory of the event. 

This temple was one of the most splendid in the 
empire, and contained the greatest riches, owing 
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to the obligation which all the Peruvians were 
under of visiting it, and depositing an offering on 
the shrine. On the conquest of the country by 
the Spaniards it is said all these riches, and even 
the walls of the temple itself, were thrown into the 
lake. 

Towards the south part of the lake the banks 
approach each other, and form a bay, which termi- 
nates in the Rio Desaguadero, or the Drain, and 
over this river is a bridge of rushes, invented by 
Capac Yupanqui, the fifth Inca, in order to trans- 
port his army across the stream, which is between 
eighty and one hundred yards in breadth, flowing 
with an impetuous under current, though its sur- 
face is smooth. The Inca caused four large cables 
to be made of the long grass which grows on the 
high Paramos or deserts of the Andes, two of these 
were stretched across the stream, bundles of dry 
rushes or flags from the borders of the lake were 
laid across them, and fastened together ; on these 
the other two cables were laid, and they were 
again covered with other bundles of flags, smaller 
than the first and firmly fastened together in such 
a manner as to form a level surface, and over this 
marched the Peruvian army to the conquest of 
Charcas. 

This bridge, which is five yards broad, and one 
and a half above the river, is repaired or rebuilt, 
as circumstances require, every six months, in 

imrsuance of a law made by the Incas, and foU 
owed up by the Spanish government, on account 
of its great utility. 

The island Titicaca contains several settlements, 
and, among others, that of Copacavana^ celebrated 
for its sanctuary of Nuestra Senora de Copacavana. 
The island produces fruits, flowers and vegetables, 
pastures much cattle, and in its woods are found 
wild rabbits* and pigeons. 

The Indians navigate this lake on balsaisi or 
rafts, supported by inflated skins, and carry on by 
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this means a considerable commerce ¥rith the towns 
oa the banks. 

ChucuitOf a small town on the banks of the lake, 
is the capital of this province, which contains, as 
do the ^ores in general, many settlements, villages 
and towns. 

Paucarcolla, the last of the old provinces of 
La Paz, is bounded on the northeast by the lake ; 
east by the same and Chucuito ; north by Lampa ; 
west by Moquehua in Peru; and south by Pa- 
cajes and Arica, also in Peru. It is eighty-six 
leagues long, and twenty-eight broad, and is wa- 
tered by several streams flowing into the lake, of 
which the Rio Suches and the Taraco are the 
largest. 

The climate is generally cold, and in the parts 
bordering on Lake Titicaca are cultivated Peruvian 
bark, papas, barley, &c. The chief occupation of 
the inhabitants consists in breeding cattle, sheep, 
pigs and llamas, jsmd there are many vicunas, deer, 
partridges* and lake fowl, which are caught or 
killed by the natives ; the lake also supplies fish, 
and by means of it the Indians carry dressed hides, 
thread, &c., and take in exchange wines, brandies 
and other commodities firom the adjacent districts. 
They fabricate their clothing andf other articles 
from the wool of the Peruvian camel, and carry on 
a considerable traffic in that article. 

The capital was formerly the present settlement 
of the same name, but it was transferred to that of 
Huancane, till the discovery of the mines of Laica^ 
cota, when that large village became the chief 
town ; since that time it has again changed, and is 
now seated at Ptma, from whence the whole pro- 
vince is sometimes called. 

Cancharani and San Josefi two mountains in this 
district, contain rich veins of silver, which have 
been worked with great effect ; on the north of 
these is the mountain Del Azogue^ or of quicksil* 
ver, which was formerly worked to such advantage 
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that it exceeded the produce of tfaie celebrated 
mines at Guancavelica : but the government sus-^ 
pended the operations at this place from some poli-^ 
tical motives. 

The furnaces in the mines of this province are 
supplied by tiie natives, who breed cattle^ with 
cow-dung, to serve as fuel, which is used instead 
pf wood, on account of the scarcity of that article^ 
and proves a good substitute. 

The inhabitants of this province amount to 
more than S6,000 souls, dispersed in fifteen settle^ 
ments and towns. 

, PaucarcoUa^ the old capital, is situated on the 
banks of Lake Titicaca, and inhabited by a few 
Spanish families. The Inca Yupanqui, third em- 
peror of Peru, added this place to his territories, 
the natives submitting voluntarily. 

PunOj the present capital, stands on the shores 
of the lake in 16" 20' south latitude, 70° 9& west 
longitude, and is a rich and populous p1ace» con- 
taining many illustrious families, with a beautiful 
Gbiirch for the whites, and another for the Indians. 
The mines in the neighbourhood of this town were 
among the richest in Peru, but were abandoned on 
the death of their owner, who built the Spanish 
church. It is, however, said, that the rich mines 
of Sakedo or Lat/eacota are again in work. Puna 
is fourteen miles north-west oi' Chucuito. 

The remaining districts towards the Peruvian 
frontier, and which were under the jurisdiction of 
the audience of Cuzco, untU the . formation of the 
new kingdom of Buenos Ayres, are Asangaro, Cara- 
baya and Lampa. 

Asangaro or Asangaro y Asila, is bounded on 
the north-east and east, by Carabaya, southreast and 
south by Laricaxa, south-west by Paucarcolla and 
lake Ghucuito, and west and north-west by Lampa« 
It is. sixty miles in length and as many. in. breadth, 
containing about SOOO inhabitants. 

As it lies almost entirely on the Andes, wbick 
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are here very high, its climate is cold, and the soil 
produces little else than grass to pasture the cattle, 
in which its trade consists. Papas, quinoas, and 
canaguas, grow plentifully in its plains; of the 
two last, the natives make an intoxicating liquor 
common in -• Peru, called chica, which is nearly 
the same as the spirit procured in Mexico from' 
maize ; and chica is also the principal beverage of 
the Indians inhabiting the Andes. 

The chief towns of the same name are mere 
villages, but near Asila is a lead mine, which hsid 
been very productively worked ; and in the parts 
of this province bordering on Carabaya^ there are 
several silver mines, three of which are worked. 

Carabata is bounded on the north by the Peru- 
vian frontier, east by the country of the independent 
Indians, and west and south by Asangara. The 
extreme parts of this province are sixty leagues 
from Cuzco, and its greatest extent is more .than 
fifty leagues ; but lying in a mountainous region, 
its climate is generally cold, though some of its 
vallieys enjoy heat enough. to mature the coca or 
betel; and it abounds in grain, vegetables, and 
rich pastures, which feed numerous herds of cattle. 
Carabaya contains silver and gold mines in great 
numbers, one of the former and two qf the latter 
being in work. 

The river which separates it from, the Indian 
countries, contains much gold in its sand ; and 
the Indians of Peru are said to come down in 
companies to this river, in order to collect sufficient^ 
metal to pay the capitation tax. 

In the village of Poto is an office for collecting 
the royal duties on the mines, and the most famous 
lavaderos or washing places, are San Juan del Oro, 
Pablo Coya^ and Monte de Anauca, two leagues 
firom Poto. 

The greatest gold mine is that of Aporama j the 
metal being twenty-three carats fine. 

Carabaya^ or San Juan del Ore, is the coital of 
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this province, 150 maes south-east of Cuzco, 
in 14° 40' south latitude, and 69^ 36' west Ion- 
gitude. 

Lampa is bounded on the north and west by the 
Peruvian frontier, and on the south and east by 
Chucuito and Asangaro. It lies on the ridge 
named the Chain of Vilcanota, which separates 
Buenos Ayres from Peru ; and its climate, though 
generallycold, is healthy. Itcarrieson aconsiderable 
trade in cattle ; and its silver mines are very nu- 
merous, but only two are worked to advantage. 

The capital is a town of the same name, ninety 
miles south of Cuzco ; in the vicinity of which 
are the richest mines of the province. 

This town is in 14° 55' south latitude, and 81° 44' 
west longitude. 

Pucara, a village in this province, is remarkable 
as containing the ruins of a fort built by the Peru- 
vians, having two large stone reservoirs within it ; 
some of the stones of which are three yards long 
and two broad, and not far from this fort is a 
fountain of warm water. 

Having now described the northern and Andean 
districts or provinces of Charcas or La Plata, we must 
turn to those which lie on the coast of the Pacific, 
on the east, and those towards Paraguay on the 
west. 

The viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres enjoys the 
advantage of possessing a province on the shores 
of the Great Southern Ocean, which, though at 
present nearly desert, may one day become of 
great importance. This province named Atacama, 
is bounded on the north by Arica in Peru, on the 
west by the Pacific or South Sea, on the north-east 
by Lipes, south-east by the government of Tucu- 
man, and south by Copiapo, in the kingdom of 
Chili. It is divided into High and Low Atacama, 
and is of great extent, some parts of it being 
very fruitful, but intermixed with deserts, jjar- 
ticularly towards the south, where there is an im- 
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mense tract of untenanted land, which divides 
La Plata from Chili. The sea-coast of this pro- 
vince, is noted for the numerous fisheries esta- 
blished on it, and which supply a large fish, called 
Tolo, that forms the chief food of the inland dis- 
tricts of La Plata during Lent. 

The inhabitants of Atacama are chiefly Indians, 
those who live in the settlements, amounting only 
to 2500. 

Its chief town is Atacama^ in a barren plain, 
surrounded by the lofty summits of the Cordillera, 
which are uninhabited, owing to the intense cold. 
Thfs town is a small place, 100 miles from the 
South Sea, and 120 leagues from La Plata, in 23° 30' 
south latitude, and 69"" SO' west longitude. 

Crossing towards the east from this western 
boundary of Buenos Ayres, we find the provinces 
of Apolabamba, Santa Cruz de la Sierra, Chi- 
quitos, Moxos and Chacos. 

Apolabamba is boimded on the east by the pro- 
vince of Moxos, and on the west by Carabaya, 
commencing about sixty leagues from Cuzco in 
Peru, and extending eighty leagues from south- 
west to north-east. The country is mountainous, 
and intersected with rocks and precipices, con- 
sequently the roads are very rugged and diflScult. 

The principal cultivation consists in rice, maize, 
plantains, &c., which are the common food of the 
inhabitants. In the plains or valleys, some cacao 
and cotton are raised, but more grows wild than in 
plantations, and the forests are numerous and 
filled with wild beasts and monkeys of every 
kind. The people carry their produce to La 
Paz, where they procure what is necessary for their 
comforts. 

Apolabamba is a newly planted colony, and 
consists mostly of settlements of Indians, who have 
been converted by the Franciscan missionaries* 
Seven villages are in a flourishing condition, and 

order to defend these from the incursions of the 
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surrounding tribes, the inhabitants are formed intix 
a militia, governed by a Spanish oflScer. 
^ Santa Cruz de la Sierra is a; very large pro- 
vince including several districts ; it is, as its name 
indicates, a mountainous country, and little in- 
habited by Spaniards, the chief, places being the 
missions, which were first planted by the Jesuits. 
It borders on, or rather contains in its government, 
the countries of the Chiquitos, Guaranis, and 
other tribes, among whom a few missions are 
settled. 

Its climate is warm, ana the chief trade of its 
settlers consists in honey and wax. 

The capital is Santa Cruz de la Sierra^ eighty 
or ninety leagues east from La Plata. It was ori- 
ginally built farther to the south, near the Cordil- 
lera of the Chiriguanos and was founded in 1548 
by De Chaves ; but the city having been destroyed, 
it was rebuilt on its present scite : it is however % 
place of little importance, though erected into a 
bishopric in 1605, the chapter consisting only of 
the bishop, dean, and archdeacon. The usual resi- 
dence of the bishop is at Mizque Pocona, which is 
the chief town of a large district of the same name. 
This latter city, which is 100 miles south-south-west 
from Santa Cruz, is a small place in a valley about 
eight leagues in circumference, producing all kinds 
of grain and fruits, and in a warm climate ; the 
woods and mountains affording large quantities of 
honey and wax, which constitutes a principal branch 
of the trade of the place. 

There is also a lake two leagues in extent near 
this town, arid the district of Mizque is the most 
populous part of the province. 

The Rio Grande de La Plata is the finest river 
of Santa Cruz ; it rises in some small lakes on the 
south, and running through the province into that 
of Moxos, enters the Piray by a broad mouth, and 
forms a good port at Pailas, north of the capital. 

The province of Chiquitos lies to the north and 
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esiftt of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, and embraces an 
immense extent of territory, which reaches to the 
Brazilian frontier on the Paraguay. 

It was first colonized by the Jesifits who began 
their missionary establishments in this country to- 
wards the close of the seventeenth century, and 
their success was so great that in 173S they had 
seven settlements, each containing more than 600 
families. The Indians who inhabit Chiquitos are 
small-sized, active and brave, and have always re- 
sisted the endeavours of the Portuguese to carry off 
members of their communit^^ to davery ; manv of 
them live peaceably in the missions, but others lead 
a wandering life amid the moimtains and plains of 
their native land. 

The forests in this country produce the cinchona, 
<>r Jesuit's bark, and many other useful substances ; 
and the great inundation of the Paraguay, called 
Lake Xaraj/eSj extends through the western parts 
t>f this province, which is also celebrated for con- 
taining the third great branch of the Andes, that 
leaves the main b^y between IS"" and 9Xy of south 
latitude, and crossing the provinces of the Sierra 
sweeps round Chiquitos, between 15'' and @d% 
stretching from La Paz, Potosi and Tucuman, 
through Moxos, Chiquitos and Chaco, towards the 
government of the mines, and of St Pablo in Brazil. 
The highest summits of this chain appear to be 
i>etween 15"^ and 9Xf of south latitude, giving rise 
to many rivers which flow either into the La Plata 
or the Maranon. 

San Josqfde Chiquitos^ the chief settlendent of this 
province, is thirty-six miles north-west of Santa 
Cruz ; and south of the Chiquitos Indians, are an- 
other tribe, named the Chiriguanos, whom the mis- 
sionaries have in vain attempted to convert ; they 
are the terror of the wlkstem provinces of Buenos 
Ayres, and are continually at war with the Chiqui- 
tos* In their country flows the river ParapiHf 
whidi rising near Cochabamba in IS"* south latitude, 
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is first c^ed Cmderillo, and receiving smaller rivers, 
assumes the name of Parapiti, and passing through 
a large lake it turns to the north ; having pursued 
jbitherto a south-east course into this lake, which is 
in Iff" 50' south latitude. It is now called St Mi- 
guely and still runniqg north assumes the name of 
Sara^ and being joined by th^ united streams of the 
Piray and Plata, as well as several others from the 
province of Santa Cruz, it becomes a broad river, and 
in lit' south latitude, is called the Mamore^ till 
10'' south latitude, when it leaves Peru or La Plata, 
and entering the Portuguese territories becomes the 
M<idera9 continuing under that name to south la- 
titude, S° 15\ and 60** 40" west longitude, when it 
discharges its immense stream into the Maranon, 
after a course of 14Q0 miles. 

Moxos or Mojos is an extensive territory bound- 
ed by the Portuguese government of Matto Grosso 
on the east, Cuzco and the Peruvian provinces on 
the west, and Chiquitos and Santa Cruz on the 
south. It extends on each side of the Mamore, 
and is chiefly inhabited by warlike and wandering 
tribes of Indians, who forbid access to its interior. 
This country contains the lake Rogagualo, a large 
l^dy of water of an oval figure^ formed by an arm 
of liie Bio Bern, which rises aear t<a Paz on the 
,west side of the Andes, in IS"* south latitude, and 
flowing north, eaters the Ucayale, their united 
atreams joining the Apurimac. The banks of the 
Beni have xamy settlements of the missionaries. 
This lake empties itself into the Mamore by a chan- 
nel calied De la EmUadon^ thus forming an im- 
mense island of the countiy lying between the Ma- 
ranon on the north, the Madera smd Mamore on 
the east, and the Beni and Ucayale op the west 
From lake Rogs^ualo three other rivers take their 
xise and flow into the Amazons on the north ; m. 
4;he Jutay^ die Jufniay and the Putqs. 
; There are several missionary villages in the pro- 
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vince of MoxOA : but the couiitry is still undei* the 
power of the aborigines^ . 
• Chacos is another large territory, bounded by 
Chiquitos on the north ; Paraguay on the east ; 
the great plains of Manos on the south ; and Tu- 
cuman and 'Sarija on the west. It is of iqamense 
extent, and chiefly inhabited by tribes of wander- 
ing Indians, having on its east the great chain of 
mounteins on the banks of the Paraguay, and con- 
tains the great Bio Pikomayo^ which flows into 
the Paraguay near Asuncion. 

The Jesuits made several attempts to colonise 
€haco, but did not succeed, and little is known 
concerning its products or features. 

The adjoining government to Los Cbarcas, which 
has now been described as fuUy as the nature of 
the work <would admit, is, — 



THE GOVERNMENT OF PARAGUAY. 

Pakaouat is a very extensive government of 
Buenos Ayres, whioh is bounded by Chiquitos, 
Chacos, ana Tucuman on the north-west and west } 
on the north it extends to Lake Xarayes ; north- 
east and east it boutads the Portuguese territories ; 
and south-east aiid south it is limited by the Pa- 
rana, which separates it from the missions of 
Guayra in Buenos Ayres, its j^sdiction ending 
m tlie south of the oity of Asuncion, in 26? 48^ south 
latitude, and it is divided from Tucumaik, or the 
Llanos de Manso, by the river Paraguay* 

• 

fllSTORY, J}ISC0V?:KY, &C. 

The history of this province commences with its 
discove^ by Sebastian Cabot, in 1526, who sailed 
up the Parana. This navigator was the son of a 
Venetian pilot, who was much employed ip Eng- 
land, and by some accounts is said to have be^n 
bom at Bristol, in 1477, wd having^feeen brought 
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up to the same profession, went with his fatber,^ 
John Cabot, to the discovery of NewfoundlandL 
and from thence to Florida. They had the honour 
of being the first navigators who saw the continent 
of America, Columbus not having discovered it 
till a year afterwards. Sebastian, aftei this voyage, 
made another to Hispaniola and Puerto Rico, in 
the service of Henir VII. of Englapd, and reached 
the coast of Brazil, but was hindered from ex- 
l^oring it by the timidity of his coadjutor Sir 
Thomas Pert. 

Owing to some opposition on his return to Eng« 
land, he went to Spam, and offered his service to 
the king; his request was graciously attended to, 
and on account of his great skill, he was appointed 
pilot^major of the kingdom, an office of great ho- 
nour in those days. In 15^, the Spanish mer- 
chants entered into a treaty with Cabot, to com- 
mand an expedition to the Moluccas, which was 
to pass through the newly-discovered streights of 
Magalhaens. He undertook this voyage, and pro^ 
ceeded to the coast of frazil, coasting it southward 
from the bay of Todos los Santos, tiU he arrived at 
the river La Plata, where he landed three of his chief 
officers, who had mutinied^ on a desert island, and 
being unable, from want of provisions and the bad 
behaviourof his crew, to proceed farther to the south, 
he sailed thirty leagues up the river, and discovered 
an island, which he called San Gabriel; three 
leagues higher up he saw a large river, and named 
it San Sahador ; here he landed his people, and 
buUt a fort, from which advancing in nis ooats he 
discovered another river, thirty leagues distant, 
called Zarcacana by the natives, on the banks dL 
which he constructed another fort, and named it 
Sand S^ritus. 

He afterwards explored the river Parana, and 
sailing up it entered the Paraguay, where he found 
the natives tilling the ground. These people op> 
posed lits l^jkdm^ and in a skirmish with theia 
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he lost twenty^five men who were killed and three 
who were taken prisoners. Cabot wintered, how- 
ever, in this country, and was joined by another 
adventurer, Jayme Garcia, who had been sent 
from Europe to explore the river, and returning 
together to the fort'Santi Spiriiiis, they dispatchea 
a vessel with an account of their discoveries to 
Spain. 

So long were the ministiy in sending the neces- 
sary supplies to Cabot, that, tired of waiting, he 
returned to Spain, after an absence of five yearsy 
in the year 1531 : but not bein^ well received at 
court, ne continued a few years m the Spanish ser- 
vice, and returned to England in the latter end 
of the reign of Henry VHI. In the following 
reign he was made grand pilot of England, with a 
pension of 166/. 18s. 4id. per annum ; a sum in 
those times equal to 10002i at present. 

During the reign of Edward, and that of Philip 
and Mary, many privileges werejmnted to Cabot ; 
he was made governor of the Russian company, 
and had the management of the expedition which 
sailed under Sir Hugh Willoughby to the North 
Seas. 

The variation of the compass was first observed 
by this celebrated man, though Ferdinand Colum- 
bus in the life of his father, printed at Venice, 
in Italian, in 1571, asserts, that the admiral 
first noticed it on the 14th of September 149S* 
Cabot published a large map of his discoveries in 
North America, which was hung up in the gallery 
at WhitehaU. He also wrote an account of his 
voyage in the North American seas, in Italian, 
which was printed at Venice in 1583 in one volume 
folio } and is very scarce. 

Juan de Ayolas followed up the discoveries of 
Cabot in Paraguay, having had a commission^ 
troops, and stores given him, in 1536, for that 
purpose^ by Don Pedro de Mendoza, the first gfh 
venot of Buenos Ayres. 

o 3 
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By the orders of Ayolas, Jiian de Salinas founded 
the city of Asuncion, but the conquest of the 
natives being attended with much difficulty, and 
Ayolas and his party having been murdered by 
them, Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca, the second 
governor of Buenos Ayres, undertook their sub- 
jugation in person. He had arrived with 400 men 
to take the chief command, in case of the death of 
Ayolas, and finding that this event had happened, 
hh collected all the settlers in JBuenos Ayres, and 
dietatching l!rala, who had acted as governor before 
his arrival^ into the interior, with ninety men, to 
Tepdrt dn the state of the country, was so satisfied 
with what he had seen, that he set oitt with 200 
Spaniards, and 1200 Guarani Indians, and entered 
Paraguay; but mieeting t\rith reverses, owing to 
the mutinous conduct of his troops, who were cor- 
rupted by Irala, he was forced to ireturn, when he 
was deposed and sent to Spain j Irala then assumed 
the chief command, and by his coYiducl soon re- 
^ti6ed the natives, and rendered the Spanish set- 
tlements secure. 

• The Indians were parcelled out to the con- 
querorg, and in 1547, the city of Asuncion was 
ferepteci into a bishopric. 

Much cruelty was practised towards the unfor- 
tunate naltiveis, till the arrival of the first bishop of 
Paraguay, in 1554, who brought with him laws 
an^ regulations for their protection ; but however 
wise ari^ humane these ordina(nces were, they did 
not totally 'restrain 'the colonists from ill using 
their vassals ; aWd it being found that Paraguay 
and the 'territttnes then ^isc6vered, were not suf- 
^d'erit to ^pply I'ndi^iis efnoiigh to work in the 

SUmtations^ Parana or Guayra was conquerefd, and 
bfe city of Ciiidad Heal being founded, 40,000 of 
^He natives Were rediiced to slavieiy ; and in k ifew 
Vekri after, the Spanish power was exit^ded over 
ChiquJtois, oh 0ie Ifeft of Pkraguay, wfteife «0iOOO 
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of the natives were compeUed to labour for tbe 
profit of their employers. 

The year 1556 was a new era for the abori- 
gines, as in that epoch the Jesuits made their ap- 
pearance in Paraguay, and taking a method di-* 
rectly contrary to that of the conquerors, they re- 
duced the natives by the arts of persuasion alone. 
They showed them how industry would conduce to 
their comfort ; and having, by an uniform course 
of mildness and conciliation, reclaimed them from 
their native woods and wandering way of life, they 
settled them in towns and viUages, which soon in- 
creased and flourished under their guidance. 

The number of these settlements was astonish- 
ing, and so completely had these priests gained 
the affections of the natives, that their govern- 
ment and power was absolute and unlimited. The 
principal missions of the Jesuits, or rather the Je- 
sijiit government, was not however in Paraguay, 
but in Uruguay, an immense district of Buenos 
Ayres, on the south of the Parana ; and in de* 
scribing that country, some further account of 
their possessions will be given. 

Their order being expelled from the Spanish 
dominions, in 1767> the countries, they possessed 
in South America were divided into governments, 
and priests of other orders were appointed to take 
charge of the ecclesiastical affairs. 

CUmate^ productions^ features^ 8^. — The climate 
of Paraguay is in general moist and temperate, 
though in some parts it is cold, and white frosts 
ape common in those places in July and August. 

The temperate, parts abound with all kinds of 
grain, beans, pease, melons, cucumbers, and Eu- 
ropean vegetables ; asparagus is found wild, and 
tfak« is a remarkably fine sort of vine, of which 
good and healthy wine is made, magueys, sugar- 
cane^ mabe, from whidi tiiie Indians make their 
favoorite drink j potatoes, a fruit resembling the 

o 4 
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almond, which produces an excellent oil ; the Ed' 
ropean fruits ; tobacco, and cinchona, or Jesuit'f^ 
bark, sarsaparilla, rhubarb, jalap, sassafras, guiacum, 
dragon's blood, cupay, whose oil is used in medi- 
cine, nux vomica, vanilla, cacao, the timbabi, sup- 
plying a fine yellow gum, which is run into moulds, 
and formed into beads, necklaces, crosses, &c. Cedar» 
the ciiri or pine, from whose red knots, which contain 
a varnish, the Indians make images ; the algarrobo,. 
or carob tree, which is converted into bread, and 
the Paraguay tea or matte, a plant which risea 
about a foot and a half high, with slender branches,^ 
and leaves something like those of senna ; of thia 
there are two kinds, one called Paraguay, the other 
Caamina, or Yervacamini, which last sells for one- 
third more than the other. 

So useful is this western tea, that the mine^ 
would stand still, if the owners were to neglect to 
supply the workmen with it ; and every person in 
Peru, Chili, and Buenos Ayres, consider them*^ 
selves wretched, if not able to procure it;^two 
milUons of piastres worth of this herb, being sold 
from the province of Paraguay every year. It ia 
infused and made nearly in the same way as 
Chinese tea, excepting that the branches are put 
in with the leaves, and that it is drank out of the 
vessel it is made in, through a silver or glass ^ipe, 
as soon as possible ; as if it stays too long, it ia 
supposed not to be good. The smell, and colour 
of this drink, is nearly as fine as that of the best 
Indian teas. 

The pomegranate, peach, fig, lemon and orange,, 
flourish in Paraguay, as do the cocoa-nut and other 
palms. The native fruits have among them the 
jujuba, the chanar, the yacani, the quabira^ 
from which candles are made for the churches ; 
the quembe yielding a delicious pulp; the mammon 
growing on the trunk of a tree, and resembling a 
melon ; the tatay, having a fruit like the mulberry f, 
the alaba, with a delicious ^ruit} the anguay, whose 
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pips are of a rich violet colour and triangular 
shape, are used by the Indian women for necklaces ; 
the tarulnay resembling the olive } the moUe^ yielding 
a fragnrnt gum ; the bacoba, banana, anana, manioc, 
the cotton tree, which grows to a great size and 
is very common } the .zevil, whose bark is used in 
tanning ; the ceibo, with flowers of a {)urple colour ; 
the izapa, whose leaves distil a copious supply of 
water ; the ant^tree, which is the cnosenj resort of 
these insects; the umbu, with an immense and 
spreading head ; the willow ; the ambay, used in 
striking fire ; the arucuy, a shrub yielding a strong 
scarlet dye; indigo, cochineal, nacalic, whose 
beautiful yeUow is used by dyers and painters, and 
reeds of great size, besides an infinite number of 
other trees and plants, all useful in their kind» 
and an immense assemblage of beautiful flowers. 

The wild animals of Paramiay are chiefly found 
in the mountain r^ons b^eHng on thi Gn»t 
River, and on Brazil, where the forests are of im^ 
penetrable thickness. The jaguar, the puma or 
the couffar, and the black bear, are large and very 
fierce, destroying the cattle whenever they are ex- 
posed to their ravages. The ant-bear is a common 
animal, feeding principally on ants, which it catche^ 
by placing its lon^ tongue on their nests ; and the 
tapu*, the water^pig, or capibara, the river-<;avie8» 
and various other amphibious animals, frequent its 
numerous rivers. Mosquitos and other venomous 
insects are the great pli^es of this fine country, 
and about twenty kinds of serpent^, of whicn, 
the rattle-snake is the most common, and the boa 
constrictor the largest^ frequent its woods and 
plains. 

In Paraguay, the bird tribes are also very 
numerous, and possess the charms of son^ and 
bauit^ of plumage, in. a danree* equal, if not 
supenor to those S* any part oiSouth America. Of 
theses nine different kinds of the humminj^ird 
alpne have bepn enumemted. 
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Buttbe largest bird seen in the plains of Paraguay^ 
is the great cassowary or American ostrich, re- 
markable for its immense size, fine plumage, and 
swift motion. 

The fertility of Paraguay is proverbial, and 
though iio mines are worked in it, it is one of the 
most opulent governments of Buenos Ayres, on 
account of its various vegetable productions, and 
the immense herds of horses, mules, cattle and 
sheep, which pasture on its extensive plains. 

Uf this government, the southern parts are those 
which are best known and most inhabited ; the 
northern bordering on the Brazilian frontiers, and 
rgachkig to the great inundation of the Paraguay, 
have been little explored, and are tenanted <mly 
by the aborigines and wild animals. 

The great features of this country are the 
numerous rivers, swamps, lakes, •plains and woods, 
with which it abounds. Its largest aiid most noted 
rivers being the Paraguay ^ the Parana j the 
Pomidos, Mbotehf^ Tobatu Ipane Piray in the 
north parts, and in the south the Cambe and 
Tm^uarij the latter of which, divides the govern- 
inent from that of Buenos Ayres. 

Commerce, — The trade of Paraguay consists in 
the export of its tea, tobacfco, sugar, cotton, hides, 
iallow, wax, honey, cattle, horses, mules, wool, 
leather, &c. It is chiefly carried on by the river 
Paraguay ; the journey to Buenos Ayres by land, 
being seldom performed excepting by couriers, 
who are then obliged to wade and swim over many 
livers, and are exposed to the attacks of the 
wanderilig Indians, even the navigation of the 
Great River not being free from them ; the Pdya^ 
guas tribe often cbllecting sixty or seventy caaioes, 
with five or six tnen in each, armed with long 
lances and dubs, who attack any vessel unpro- 
vided with the tneafis of making resistance. 

Ftace has b^^ teade with these people, but 
they sometimes comntit depredldidni^ and the 
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xvhole government is surrounded by nations equally 
inveterate and ferocious ; on the west are the Tobas 
and Moscobie$9 on the south the AUpones^ on the 
north the Guaycurus or MbayaSy and the Panaguas} 
but the east is free from any immediate neigh- 
bours of this description, though on the distant 
mountains in this quarter called Yeroay are the 
MonteseSy who give great trouble to the people 
employed to collect the tea, which grows spon- 
taneously in their vicinity. The Monteses also 
greatly annoy the Portuguese, who are constantly 
at variance with them. This tribe pushed its way 
lately across Cuyaba, and part of Matto Grosso, in 
Brazil, to make an incursion into the head settle- 
ments of Moxosy in order to open a path to 
plunder the country of Santa Cruz de la Sierra and 
La Paz. 

These unsubdued Indians frequently attack the 
settlements of Paraguay, which has obliged the 
inhabitants to form a militia in order to repel 
their aggressions, which are always sudden, and at 
times when they are least expected. The forts of 
Paraguay are nineteen in number, and are generally 
near the river, which is also furnished wth guard 
boats. 

The number of Indian villages of the missions is 
very considerable; they are governed by magistrates, 
chosen from among themselves, and generally 
consist of stone or mud houses covered with tiles, 
having a large square in which is the priest's house, 
and a good church, the number of inhabitants 
in each being seldbm less than 600, and often ex- 
ceeding 2000, and the total population of Paraguay 
is estimated at 97f480 Indians and Spaniards or 
whites, of which the latter do not form much more 
than a twentieth part. 

The only towBs of importance are the oapital, 
Afluncion, ViUanriicai Curuguaty^ Concepcion and 
NeembacQ. 

Anmdcm^tr Nw$1ra Sen&ra de la A$umMih tbe 
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capital, is situated on an angle made by the eastern ' 
bank of the river Paraguay, eighteen miles above 
the first mouth of the Filcomayoi and forty-eight 
above that of the second, in 69° 33' west longitude, 
and ^4t' 47' south latitude ; it was originally a small 
fort, built in 1538, which soon became a town, and 
was erected into a bishopric in 1547* Its popu^ 
lation consists of 500 Spanish families, and several 
thousand Indians and mestizoes. 

The adjacent country is rich and fertile, and the 
climate temperate ; the trees around it are always 
in bloom, foliage, or fruit, and the rich pastures in 
its neighbourhood nourish abundance of cattle* 
It exports hides, suffar, tobacco and Paraguay tea ; 
but the boats which trade to this place from the 
city of Buenos Ayres, take two or three months to* 
ascend the river La Plata, though the only difficidty 
in navigating it is from the force of the descending 
current, as the winds generally blowing from the 
south are favourable for the passage. 

ViUarka is 100 miles north-east of Asuncion, in 
25^ 48' south latitude, and 5& SV west longi- 
tude, and was founded in 1576, and contains SOOO 
inhabitants. 

Concepcion, in 29" 23' south latitude, and 57*" 16^^ 
west. longitude, contains 1550 inhabitants, and wa» 
built in 1773. 

Curuguaty, in 24° 28' south latitude, and 56** 54^" 
west lon^tude, contains 2250 inhabitants, and was 
founded m 1715. 

Neembucu was built in 1779, in 26* 52^ south 
latitude, and 58" 11' west longitude, and is peopled 
by 173Q souls. 

GOVEHNMENT OF TVCUUJN*^ 

Thb third government of Buenos Ayres is fhatf 
of Tucuman, which is bounded on the north-east 
by Chichas and Lipes in Charcas, north-west and 
west by Atacama, west and soutli-west by Cuyo» 
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or Cujo, south-east by the Pampas or tenitories in- 
habited by the Aiicaes, Huarcas, or Pampas, Pi* 
kuenches, Puelches, Uncos and other unconquered 
tribes which wander over the pkdns and mountains 
adjacent to Chili. On the south-east, it has the ju- 
risdiction of Santa Fe in Buenos Ayres, and on ue 
«ast it has the uncultivated Llanos de Manso and 
the country of Chacos or Chaco Gualamba. 

Its extent is from 2^ to SS"" 1(X south latitude, 
its length 970 leagues, and its breadth 190 leagues 
from east to west. 

Tucuman was united to the empire of Peru, in 
the reign of Vira Cocha, the eighth Inca, by the 
desire of the inhabitants, who probably intimidated 
by the conquest of the adjacent country of Char- 
cas, sent messengers to beg to be admitted under 
the Peruvian government 

The Spaniards conquered this country afier 
finishing the subjugation of Peru, and Diego de 
Roxas was the first discoverer in 1543, but it was 
not subdued till the president Pedro de la Gasca^ 
sent Juan Nunez de Prado in 1549, to establish set- 
tlements in Tucma or Tucuman. The inhabitants 
proving of a mild and peaceable nature, the expe- 
dition was unattended with any bloodshed, and 
four cities were immediately rounded, namely, 
Santiago del Estero, San Miguel del Tucuman, 
Nuestra Senora de Talavera, and Cordova de la 
Nueva Andalucia ; but these being found insuffi- 
cient in so large a territory, Riojl^ Santa, and 
Jujui or Xuxui were soon afterwards added ; the 
Spaniards then divided it into three nrovinces, which 
they named after the nations they round in it, viz. 
JurkB on the east, Diaguiras on the west, and 
Comichingones to the south ; of which the Comi* 
chin^ones Indians dwelt in caves. 

Cbmate^ Features^ 4tr.— <The climate of Tucu- 
man is hot in those parts farthest from the main 
chain and branches of the Andes, but in general 
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the seasons are regular and the soil pi'olific and 
good ; and as an instance of the healthiness of some 
parts of the country, it is stated that Louisa 
Truxo, a negress, lived to the amazing age of 17^f 
and was living on the 5th of October, 1780* 

It produces all sorts of grain, esculent plants and 
fruits in abundance, with plenty of excellent pasture 
for the innumerable herds of cattle^ mules, and 
horses it contains* 

The forests, which overspread a great part of it, 
contain good timber for building, and which forma 
one great article of its trade, supplying Santa F€f 
Buenos Ayres and its own towns with boards which 
are conveyed in carts drawn by oxen. It also sup- 
plies the timber so necessary in the mining ope- 
rations at Potosi, and so dear is a peculiar hard 
wood of which axles for the wheels and engines are 
made, that 2000 dollars are given for a large axle, 
owing to the great labour and expence of transport. 
Box trees, laurels, pines, dragon trees, w^uts, 
palms and cedars, are a few of the useful plants of 
Tucuman ; and cotton, vines, tobacco, cacao, cochi- 
neal, indigo and flax are also cultivated, but none 
of these articles enter into its export trade, which 
chiefly consists of cattle and timber ; honey and 
wax are also plentifully produced in the forests* 

In Tucuman, the desert places and woods abound 
with all kinds of game and wild animals, as 
pumas, jaguars, ant bears, bears, wild hogs, elks, 
deer, hares, rabbits, armadillos, guanucos, vicunas, 
and many other kinds. The American ostrich or 
cassowary frequents the plains, and innumerabte 
birds are seen in its woods, &c. The immense 
boa, called in this country ampolaba, destroys the 
smaller animals which come within its reach, and 
appears, when lyin^^ among the grass, like the 
huge trunk of an old tree ; besides the boa» there 
are also rattLe-makes, vipers and other reptHes 
common to warm climates. 
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In the rivBrs and lakes are found abundance <^ 
fish, tapirs* cavies> water-pigs, and other amphi- 
bious animals. 

The great chain of the Andes, which borders 
and sends forth branches into Tucuman, is so h^h 
in some parts as to reach the regions of eternal 
snow i in it there are several mines, which were 
formerly worked by the Spaniards, and there re- 
main striking vestiges of the mining operations 
carried on by the Peruvians. 

The rivers of Tucuman are numerous, the prin- 
cipal ones being the Verme^o, the Salado, the 
Xuxuy, the Buke and the QpmrUi. The Ferm^o, 
or Rio Grande, rises near Casabinda, and flows 
with a stately stream into the La Plata, near Cor- 
rientes. The Salado takes its waters from many 
streams which flow down front: the mountains of 
Tucuman, in south latitude ^i", and chiefly from 
those of the valley of Catchaqui, where it receives a 
large stream which comes from the south-west ; it 
then runs into the vdley of Huachipas, which 
name it takes, but soon changes it for that of Cha- 
romores, from a place so called} it then flows 
westward, and is called Pasage ; as being in the 
road from Buenos Ayres to I^ Plata, it must be 
here crossed by travellers with some risk, owing 
to the rapidity of its current ; it then is called De 
Balbuena, from passing through the settlement of 
that Dame, and is joined near this place by the 
Rio Piedras, and passes down through the district 
of Santiago del Estoro, from whence it runs eighty 
leagues, under the name of Salado, and loses itself 
eighty-six miles north-north-west of the city of 
Santa Fe, in a lake named £1 Mar Chiquito. The 
Chacos, or Dulce, runs hy the side of this river, 
after it passes through Salta, and a 
it4 Its whole course is 200 leagues, 
foached Suita Fe, where it formed a 
an arm of the La Plata, but havin 
new duMiQels by it* gre^t swellings, 1) 
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in the lake, which is the case with almost all the 
rivers of this province, as they generally form 
large sheets of water, from wnich they rarely 
issue. 

The numerous lakes in this province are gene- 
rally shallow, and produced by the overflowing of 
the rivers : but they have the singular quality of 
being mostly saline, particularly those in the 
neighbourhood of the Rio Vermeio. 

There is in these vast plains through which the 
rivers pass an immense tract of land, the soil of 
which IS saturated with fossil salt It extends to 
the south of Buenos Ayres, and is about 700 miles 
in length by 150 in breadth. It is *fe»aid that in 
this extent, which reaches to the Rio Vermejo, 
there is not a river, well or lake whose waters are 
not brackish. All the rivers which flow through 
it to the La Plata are fresh until they cross this 
waste, after which they become salt till they enter 
the great stream. Even the Pilcomayo and Ver- 
mejo, although they have a free course, have al- 
ways a salt taste wnen the waters are low. This 
substance appears in the greatest abundance be- 
tween Santa F^ and Cordova, and the salt quality 
of the soil reaches to St. Jago del Estero, where 
the whole ground is covered with a white incrust- 
ation even to the foot of the Cordillera. 

Natural saltpetre is also collected in this part of 
the country, after a shower the ground being 
whitened with it. Chaco cont£ns many salt lakes, 
and to the south-west of Buenos Ayres, they are 
found at from 400 to 450 miles distance. To these, 
journeys are frequently made with carts, in order 
to collect the fine crystallized grains which cover 
their banks. 

The cattle of this country cannot subsist with- 
out this substance ; they devour with avidity the 
salted clay tliey find in the ditches ; and when this 
happens to fail, as is sometimes the case in Para* 
guay, they perish in the couite of a short time. 
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From Buenos Ayres, the great road to Potosi 
and Lima passes through Tucuman. In 17^> re- 
gular stages were built all the way, post-houses 
were erected, and relays of horses and carriages 
provided. 

The method of travelling is in covered waggons 
drawn by oxen or horses, in which the traveller 
can recline, and must necessarily exercise much 
patience : but the silver and gold from the mines^ 
as well as all kinds of merchandize, are conveyed 
along this road on the backs of mules. . Its extent 
from Buenos Ayres to Potosi, is I6l7» or accord- 
ing to some accounts, 1873 miles, 400 of which 
are over the elevated chains of the Andes, and are 
impassable for the waggons ; from Potosi to Lima 
the route continues 1215 miles more, and passes 
over the highest ridges of the mountains, where 
the traveller undergoes all sorts of danger and 
privations, and is exposed to the utmost extremes 
of heat and cold. 

About the distance of 500 miles from Buenos 
- Ayres, the country is one plain, covered only with 
cattle, horses and mules, and stretching to the ho- 
rizon ; the land then begins insensibly to rise, and 
in 500 miles more, the road lies over the branches 
of the chain of Chiquitos, to the town of Salta, 
where the grand and snow-covered tops of the 
central Andes present themselves. The thick 
woods of Tucuman are then lost ; but the swarms 
of locusts, crickets, ants, mosquitoes, toads, frogs, 
serpents, and alligators, also disappear, the traveller 
havii^ now entered the temperate region; the 
road then winds amid abrupt and frightful preci- 
pices and chasms, and sometimes with so narrow 
a footway that the mules can scarcely move. 

The path is here indented with deep holes, in 
which the animals place their legs, and thus pre- 
vent the danger oi slipping over the precipices ; 
at other places where the road inclines at a great 
slope, these sagacious creatures place themselves 
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with their fwe and hind feet dose togerther^ and 
inclining forward, as if about to lie down, fhey 
slide with inconceivable velocify to the bottom* 

These mountains in some parts are traversed at 
the bottom of narrow and perpendicular clefts, 
where, if the animal falls, his rider must infallibly 
be crushed. 

The passage of the many torrents and rivers is 
also another difficulty ; across those which are shal- 
low, very large and high horses are used, whidi 
are trained for the purpose ; over the deeper ones, 
rope bridges are thrown ; and it is only in summer 
that this journey can be attempted, as the swelling 
of the rivers and the winter torrents render them 
impracticable. Even in summer, when the snow 
in the higher regions suddenly melts, the torrents 
are swoln to such a degree, and dash with such 
force from the mountains, that many an unhappy 
traveller perishes. 

• Mules constitute the great commerce of Tucu- 
man ; these animals are bought in Cordova, Santa 
Fe and Buenos Ayres, and being fattened during the 
winter in the valleys and plains, are driven to Peru, 
where they sell tor twelve or seventeen doUai'S 
each, 50,000 being thus sold eveiy year, and with 
them are driven from 14 to lo,()00 cows. It 
also sends soap wrapped in hides to Peru ; but 
the importation of all articles is subject to a toll, 
on passing the Peruvian frontier, the produce of 
which is applied to the pay of the troops, the re- 
pair of the forts, and the defence of the frontier 
against the unsubdued Indians ; . for there is not a 
government in all America so liable to the incur- 
sions of these tribes as Tucuman, as they surround 
it on the east and south ; for which reason its po- 
pulation has not much increased, the settlers being 
continually liable to lose their property from these 
irruptions. Of the forts built for the protection 
of the government, there are at present thirteen ; 
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tnd the amount of the population, including the 
converted Indians, ia 100,000. 

That singular order, the Jesuits, had some mis- 
sions in Tucuman, and formed about 24,000 of 
the natives into a militia, to repel the invasions of 
the Chaco Indians, of whom the Mataguayos are 
the most warlike ; but the Indians of Tucuman at 
present axe under the care of the monks of St. 
Francis, and are employed in cultivating maize, 
cotton, tobacco, &c., tor their use, and those of the 
towns. 

The capital and chief towns of this government 
are Tucuman, Cordoba, Rioxa, Jujuy, Santiago, 
Londres, and Saltia, with thirty-eight other towns 
and villages, and ten missions. 

Its capital, Tucuman^ or San Miguel del Tucu^ 
man^ is in 26° 49' south latitude, and 64*" 36' west 
longitude, 1 17O geographical miles in a direct line 
from Lima, 462 south of La Plata, and 200 miles 
east of Copiapo, in Chili ; it was founded by Diego 
de Villaroel, in 1685, but placed in anether situation, 
its present site, by the then governor, in I68O, 
on account of an inundation which swept away the 
church and houses. It is in a pleasant plain, 
though much in want of water, having a mild 
climate, producing abundance of fruits and grain, 
apd containing a cathedral, a convent of Francis- 
cans, one of La Merced, and a college, which was 
built by the Jesuits. 

It has a trade in mules, but its principal traffic 
consists in oxen for the travellii^g waggons, and 
in th^ waggons themselves ; there are also some 
unworked silver mines in its neighbourhood. 

San Miguel is the see of a bishop who resides 
at Cordova. The bishopric is that of Tucuman, 
and was erected in 1570. In the jurisdiction 
which surrounds it, is found a tree, named*Que- 
bracho, on account of its great hardness, \^hich 
often breaks the axe, and becoming, when steeped 
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in water, as solid as stone. The salt river, SaU^ 
is about a league south of this city. 

Cordoba^ or Cordova de la Nueoa Andalticiaf is 
in 3V3(y south latitude, 63° 15' west longitude, 
156 leagues from Buenos Ayres, at the foot of the 
Andes, and was founded, in 1550, by Juan Nunez 
de Prado. Th^ river PrivierOf so called because 
it is the first of five, is in its vicinity, and a hill of 
$ome height adjoins it, so that, although in the 
plain, the water easily passes off. 

This city approaches a square form, with many 
good houses, a large but irregular cathedral, three 
convents, and two colleges. Few places of the 
same extent display equal wealth, the Spaniards 
and Creoles being noted for their industry. The 
chief trade is to the fair at Salta, in mules, where 
they are sold for Peru, and the town of Cordova 
. contains many slaves, who weave and make their 
own cloths. 

The bishop and chapter also reside here. 

Wine and grain are brought from Mendoza in 
Cuyo, brandy in leathern bags from St. Juan de 
la Frontera, and meat and fruits are abundantly 
supplied in the neighbourhood. Cordova is the 
capital of a province or district of the same name, 
extending about 100 leagues in length, and seventy 
in breadth, intersected by a chain of mountains, 
And celebrated for its woollen manufactures. 

The mountains which traverse this province are 
covered with perpetual snow, and at Ramauso, 
sixty miles from, Cordova, they branch out, and 
are so far from each other that • a saline plain, 
seventy miles in length, extends to Tucuman, in 
which nothing grows but the salsola kali, nearly 
four yards in height, amid the white incrustations 
of fossil salt. 

The decayed city of St. Jago del Estero is in 
this plain, 650 miles north-north-wfist of Buenos 
Ayres, hx 27° 46' south latitude, and GS"" 12' west 
longitude, on the banks of the Dolce, which is 
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larg6 and navigable, and affords great variety of 
fish. It contains about 300 houses, or 500 fami- 
lies, of mulattoes and mestizoes, of a dark yellow 
complexion and sickly appearance, from the great 
heat of the climate ; as surrounded on one side 
with the plain, and on the other with deep forests ; 
the place suffers from a stagnation of the air. 
The women are subject to goitrous swellings, 
which much disfigure them, though they are gene* 
rally handsome when not afflicted with this dis- 
ease; and the country near the woods produces 
wheat, rice, barley, and all sorts of fruits, parti- 
cularly figs and raisins; the forests supplying 
game, but are infested with jaguars and beasts of 
prey. 

RioxOf or Todos Santos de Biya^ is a small 
city, founded, in 159 If by Juan Ramirez de Ve- 
lasco, on a plain of great extent, bounded on tife 
west by the mountains, in which the inhabitants 
breed some cattle. 

Its territory produces cotton, grain and vines, 
but the soil is poor. 

This city contains a parish church, three con- 
vents and an ancient college of the Jesuits, being 
in 9Qr l^ south latitude, and 70"" west longitude, 
240 miles west-south-west of St. Jago del Estero. 

Xuxtoff or Jujuifi or San Sahador, is twentj^ 
leagues north of Salta, 17^1^ miles north of San- 
tiago del Estero, in 23° 5' south latitude, and 66" 
Sf west longitude, and is the chief place of a district 
of the same name on the frontier of Peru. This 
town is seated at the foot of a high mountain of 
the eastern Andes, contains about ^00 houses, and 
is the most northerly city of Tucuman. Near it 
the river Xuxut^ being joined by several others^ 
flows towards the La Plata, after forming the Ver- 
mejo in Chaco. 

Londres, or London^ is a village which was for- 
merly founded by Juan de Zuriata, in honour of 
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Mary Queen of England^ in 1555, on the event of 
her marriage with Philip II. 

It is in 19^ 1@' south latitade, but is at present 
of little importance. 

SaUa^ or San Miguel de Salta, is a city and dis- 
trict of this government, from which the cattle 
trade with Peru is carried on. 

This city stands in 24** 17' south latitude, and 
64° 1' 30'^ west' longitude, and was founded, in 
1582, by Don Gonzalo de Obreu y Figueroa, 
under the name of San Clemente de la Nueoa Se^ 
villa^ but was afterwards changed to its present 
scite in the beautiful valley of Lerma, which is five 
leagues in circumference, and through which 

E asses a river, on whose shore the city stands, 
aving a fine bridge over it. 
It contains 400 houses, and 500 men capable 
df l)earing arms, who have hitherto defended the 
city against the Indians, though it has no walls. 
In it are one church, two chapels, four convents, 
and a college which belonged to the Jesuits, the 
inhabitants being chiefly Spaniards and their slaves. 
Its environs are very fertile, abounding in wheat, rye 
aad vines, with pastures for the cattle exported from 
this place to Peru ; and its commerce consists in 
corn, meal, wine, cattle, salt meat, fat hides and 
odier commodities, which are sent to all parts of 
Peru. The cattle and mules of Tucuman also go 
from this place, which is situated on the high road 
fitom Buenos Ayres to Potosi. 

It is computed that the number of mules fat- 
tened in the vaUey of Lerma amount, during the 
months of February and March, when the annual 
fair is held, to 60,000, and besides these, there are 
generally 4000 horses and cows. 

The natives are subject to a species of leprosy, 
and nearly all the women, after they have attained 
the age of SO, have the coto, or goitrous swelling in 
the tmoat, which disfigures them very muchi and 
which they take great paim to conceal. 



Saltais fifty miles south of Jluzui, and the river 
which washes the town runs east^ and enters the 
Vermejo. 



TffE GOVEHNKENT OF CUTO OR CVJQ. 

CuYO was formerly a Chilian province ; it is 
bounded on the north by Tucuman, on the east bv 
the Pampas or deserts of Buenos Ayres, on the soutn 
by Patagonia or Terra Magellanica, and on the west 
by the Andes^ which separate it from Chili ; it ia 
comprehended between the twenty-ninth and thir- 
ty-fiilh degrees of south latitude, and extends about 
111 leagues from north to south, its breadth being 
nearly 110. 

CUfnate, Features, 8jc. ~- In this extensive tract, 
the climate is variable, during the summer months 
those parts which do not He on the high Andes are 
excessively hot, and the winter is very cold. 
Storms of thunder and hail are also common, and 
in the parts nearest Chili, these storms are of short 
continuance, but very violent. 

The soil consists of arid plains, fertile vallqrs, 
and desiKt high lands ; but those parts, which are ue 
mo6t barren, become extremely fertile, if irrigated 
l^ drawing over them the waters of the numerous 
nvers in which it abounds. 

Fruits and grains of Europe arrive at perfectum 
much sooner in Cujo than in Chili, and the vines 
produce a rich and delicious wine. 

The history of this province is uninteresting ; 
the aborigines, of whom there are few remaining 
and who are called GtuJtrpes, were conquered by 
the Peru\aan Incas; and on the road over the 
Andes to Chili, are still to be seen some tamboB 
Of military stations of the Inca Yupanqui. 

The Spaniards who explored Cuyo were under 
the command of Francisco de Aguirre, who was 
sent by Valdivia from Chili, but returned withoat 
eBSxtiog aay fhiBg ci importance* 
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In 1560, Don Garcia de Mendoza sent Pedro^ 
Castillo to conquer this country ; he subdued the 
Guarpes and founded two cities. 

The principal rivers in this extensive province 
are the San Juan, the Mendoza, and the Tunyjan. 
The San Juan rises in the Chilian Andes, and 
washes the walls of St. Juan de la Frontera. The 
Mendoza also rises in the same chain, and the two, 
after receiving several smaller streams, and run* 
ning twenty-five and thirty leagues, lose them- 
selves in the chain of lakes called Guanasache, 
which extends more than fifty leagues from north 
to south, and also receives the Tunujan. 

In these lakes, according to some maps, the 
great Rio Colorado rises, which flows into the 
Atlantic, in about 40'' south latitude. 

The eastern part of Cujo is watered by several 
rivers, but of them very little is known, as these 

Earts are mostly immense plains, in which the 
erbage is of such a height as to conceal the cattle 
and animals that feed in them. Unlike the savan- 
nahs of the Orinoco and the La Plata, they possess 
lofty and beautiful trees; of these a species of 
cocoa palm is the most singular, its leaves and 
branches commence from the ground, and though 
they bear some resemblance to those of the cocoa- 
nut, they are hard and sharp like the aloe, and the 
tree, which never exceeds eighteen feet in height, 
bears a fruit also resembling that of the cocoa, but 
containing no kernel or edible substance. 

Its trunk is very large, and consists of several 
concentric layers, each of which to the heart, 
are finer as they approach the centre, and 
from a yellow decrease by shades to a perfect 
white. Of these fibrous coats, the natives make 
doth which is strong and flexible, but not so soft as 
that of flax. The other trees of Cujo are those 
which are peculiar to the warm regions of Chili 
and La Plata ; of them, the cactus family bear a 
large proportion, and the nopal or opuntia feeds 



the cochineal insect, of which, however, none 
are exported. 

The animals of Cujo are similar to those of . 
Buenos Ayres, or Tucuman, as jaguars, cougars or 
pumas, wild swine, deer, &c. The jaguars grow to a 
great size, even as large as an ass, and their skin, like 
that of the African tiger, is beautifully variegated 
with white, yellow and black. The natives hunt 
them for their skin, arming themselves in these en- 
counters with long lances of hard wood ; but they 
seldom attack the animal singly, three* Indians 
usually composing the hunting party, and exerting 
all their address and courage to kill it. The cold 
parts of this province abound with vicuias, 
llamas, &c. 

Alligators, iguanas, and other amphibious ani- 
mals, frequent the lakes and rivers, which are 
abundantly supplied with fish. 

Birds are as numerous in Cuyo as in Paraguay^ 
from the great condor to the beautiful little picaflor, 
or humming-bird. Ostriches, or rather cassowaries, 
frequent the plains, and are so fleet in their half- 
running half-fl3dng motion, that the swiftest horse 
is soon tired of the pursuit. 

The insect and reptile tribes are as numerous as 
in the other warm tracts of America, and only 
disappear as the land elevates itself towards the 
cold regions of the air. Large grass-hoppers, or 
locusts, are so abundant in the plains, that they 
frequently cover several miles of country, de- 
stroying every green thing they settle on. 

The northern parts of Cuyo furnish gold and 
silver, but the mines of these metals have been till 
lately unworked, owing to the poverty, or rather 
want of numbers of the inhabitants. Its moun- 
tains also yield lead, sulphur, coal and gypsum, 
while the lakes and plains furnish salt. 

In the neighbourhood of St. Juan de la Frontera, 
the hills are wholly composed of strata of white 
marble of a beautiml grain. It is used by the in- 
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In 1560, Don Garcia de Mendoza sent I^edro^ 
Castillo to conquer this country ; he subdued the 
Guarpes and founded two cities. 

The principal rivers in Jbhis extensive province 
are the San Juan, the Mendoza, and the Tuniijan* 
The San Juan rises in the Chilian Andes, and 
washes the walls of St. Juan de la Frontera. The 
Mendoza also rises in the same chain, and the two, 
after receiving several smaller streams, and run- 
ning twenty-five and thirty leagues, lose them- 
selves in the chain of lakes called Guanasache, 
which extends more than fifty leagues from north 
to south, and also receives the Tuniyan. 

In these lakes, according to some maps, the 
great Rio Colorado rises, which flows into the 
Atlantic, in about 40° south latitude. 

The eastern part of Cujo is watered by several 
rivers, but of them very little is known, as these 

Earts are mostly immense plains, in which the 
erbage is of such a height as to conceal the cattle 
and animals that feed in them. Unlike the savan- 
nahs of the Orinoco and the La Plata, they possess 
lofty and beautiful trees; of these a species of 
cocoa palm is the most singular, its leaves and 
branches commence from the ground, and though 
they bear some resemblance to those of the cocoa- 
nut, they are hard and sharp like the aloe, and the 
tree, which never exceeds eighteen feet in height, 
bears a fruit also resembling that of the cocoa, but 
containing no kernel or edible substance. 

Its trunk is very large, and consists of several 
concentric layers, each of which to the heart, 
are finer as they approach the centre, and 
from a yellow decrease by shades to a perfect 
white. Of these fibrous coats, the natives make 
cloth wliich is strong and flexible, but not so soft as 
that of flax. The other trees of Cujo are those 
which are peculiar to the warm regions of Chili 
and La Plata ; of them, the cactus family bear a 
large proportion, and the nopal or opuntia feeds 
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the cochineal insect, of which, however, none 
are exported. 

The animals of Cujo are similar to those of , 
Buenos Ayres, or Tucuraan, as jaguars, cougars or 
pumas, wild swine, deer, &c. The jaguars grow to a 
great size, even as large as an ass, and their skin, like 
that of the African tiger, is beautifully variegated 
with white, yellow and black. The natives hunt 
them for their skin, arming themselves in these en- 
counters with long lances of hard wood ; but they 
seldom attack the animal singly, three^ Indians 
usually composing the hunting party, and exerting 
all their address and courage to kill it. The cold 
parts of this province abound with vicuias, 
llamas, &c. 

Alligators, iguanas, and other amphibious ani- 
mals, frequent the lakes and rivers, which are 
abundantly supplied with fish. 

Birds are as numerous in Cuyo as in Paraguay, 
from the great condor to the beautiful little picaflor, 
or humming-bird. Ostriches, or rather cassowaries, 
frequent the plains, and are so fleet in their half- 
running half-fljdng motion, that the swiftest horse 
is soon tired of the pursuit. 

The insect and reptile tribes are as numerous as 
in the other warm tracts of America, and only 
disappear as the land elevates itself towards the 
cold regions of the air. Large grass-hoppers, or 
locusts, are so abundant in the plains, that they 
frequently cover several miles of country, de- 
stroying every green thing they settle on. 

The northern parts of Cuyo furnish gold and 
silver, but the mines of these metals have been till 
lately unworked, owing to the poverty, or rather 
want of numbei's of the inhabitants. Its moun- 
tains also yield lead, sulphur, coal and gypsum, 
while the lakes and plains furnish salt. 

In the neighbourhood of St Juan de la Frontera, 
the hills are wholly composed of strata of white 
marUe of a beautiful grain. It is used by the in- 
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In 1560, Don Garcia de Mendoza sent Pedra 
Castillo to conquer this country ; he subdued the 
Guarpes and founded two cities. 

The principal rivers in J:his extensive province 
are the San Juan, the Mendoza, and the Tunujan. 
The San Juan rises in the Chilian Andes, and 
washes the walls of St. Juan dela Frontera. TTie 
Mendoza also rises in the same chain, and the two, 
after receiving several smaller streams, and run- 
ning twenty-five and thirty leagues, lose them- 
selves in the chain of lakes called Guanasache, 
which extends more than fifty leagues from north 
to south, and also receives the Tunvjan. 

In these lakes, according to some maps, the 
great Rio Colorado rises, which flows into the 
Atlantic, in about 40"" south latitude. 

The eastern part of Cujo is watered by several 
rivers, but of them very little is known, as these 

Earts are mostly immense plains, in which the 
erbage is of such a height as to conceal the cattle 
and animals that feed in them. Unlike the savan- 
nahs of the Orinoco and the La Plata, they possess 
lofty and beautiful trees; of these a species of 
cocoa palm is the most singular, its leaves and 
branches commence from the ground, and though 
they bear some resemblance to those of the cocoa- 
nut, they are hard and sharp like the aloe, and the 
tree, which never exceeds eighteen feet in height, 
bears a fruit also resembling that of the cocoa, but 
containing no kernel or edible substance. 

Its trunk is very large, and consists of several 
concentric layers, each of which to the heart, 
are finer as they approach the centre, and 
from a yellow decrease by shades to a perfect 
white. Of these fibrous coats, the natives make 
cloth which is strong and flexible, but not so soft as 
that of flax. The other trees of Cujo are those 
which are peculiar to the warm regions of Chili 
and La Plata ; of them, the cactus family bear a 
large proportion, and the nopal or opuntia feeds 
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the cochineal insect, of which, however, none 
are exported. 

The animals of Cujo are similar to those of . 
Buenos Ayres, or Tucuman, as jaguars, cougars or 
pumas, wild swine, deer, &c. The jaguars grow to a 
great size, even as large as an ass, and their skin, like 
that of the African tiger, is beautifully variegated 
with white, yellow and black. The natives hunt 
them for their skin, arming themselves in these en- 
counters with long lances of hard wood ; but they 
seldom attack the animal singly, three^ Indians 
usually composing the hunting party, and exerting 
all their address and courage to kill it. The cold 
parts of this province abound with vicumas, 
llamas, &c. « 

Alligators, iguanas, and other amphibious ani- 
mals, frequent the lakes and rivers, which are 
abundantly supplied with fish. 

Birds are as numerous in Cuyo as in Paraguay, 
from the great condor to the beautiful little picaflor, 
or humming-bird. Ostriches, or rather cassowaries, 
frequent the plains, and are so fleet in their hal£- 
running half-flying motion, that the swiftest horse 
is soon tired of the pursuit. 

The insect and reptile tribes are as numerous as 
in the other warm tracts of America, and only 
disappear as the land elevates itself towards the 
cold regions of the air. Large grass«hoppers, or 
locusts, are so abundant in the plains, that they 
frequently cover several miles of country, de- 
stroying every green thing they settle on. 

The northern parts of Cuyo furnish gold and 
silver, but the mines of these metals have been till 
lately unworked, owing to the poverty, or rather 
want of numbers of the inhabitants. Its moun- 
tains also yield lead, sulphur, coal and gypsum, 
while the lakes and plains furnish salt. 

In the neighbourhood of St. Juan de la Frontera, 
the hills are wholly composed of strata of white 
marble of a beautiful grain. It is used by the in-< 
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habitaiHs in making fine lime, and in buUdkig 
bridges over the small canals^ with whicfa they 
irrigate their fields. 

In this country, through which the road from 
Buenos Ayres to Chili passes, besides the tambos 
or military posts of the ancient Peruvians, there 
are several singular nnonuments Qf a far more 
dJlci^nt date. These are however very imperfectly 
iiDOwn ; but one of them, on a low range of hilla, 
between Mendoza and La Punta, has beea fe<- 
peatedly visited. It consists of a large stone 
pillar or obelisk, 150 feet in height, and twelve in 
diameter, on which are curious marks, supposed 
to sesemble eastern characters ; and near a river is 
another stone, containing the same characters, 
the figures of several animals, and the print of a 
foot, of which, the Spanish priests have availed 
themselves, to impress their converts with the 
idea, that it was the work of one of the Apostles, 
who left tbis mark us a token of bis mission^ 

The commerce of Cuyo is of little importance, 
consisting chiefly in wines, brandy, and dried 
fruits, which it fiends to Buenos Ayres, Cordova, &c. 
Its European fruits, grapes, figs, pears and apples, 
are much sought after, and the wool of the vicuna 
is sent for exportation to Buenos Ayres; its 
beautiful fawn colour gloss and softness, rendering 
it of great value in Spain. 

Whatever commercial relation is established be- 
tween the viceroyalty of Bueno{» Ayres and the 
kingdom of Chili, the goods must pass through 
Cuyo ; the passage over the Andes being in this 
government, which, although exceedingly difficult, 
will one day render it an important district, 
especially should the trade of China or the east 
embrace the southern and western shores of 
America. 

The capital of Cujo is the city of Mendoza, in 
33" 25' south latitude, and 69' 47' west longitude, 
in a plain at the foot of the Andes, the environs 
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being adorned with plantations, which are watered 
by means of canals. 

It contains four convents, a college, formerly 
established by the Jesuits, and a church. 

A silver mine haying been opened ift its vicinity, 
named Uspallata, the number of inhabitants of 
Mendoza is constantly increasing; at present, 
they amount to about six thousand, who are 
employed in these works, or in carrying on a pro- 
ductive trade with Buenos Ayres, in fruits, wool» 
and wine. The river Mendoza flows by this town, 
which is fifty leagues fi*om Santiago in Chili, and 
the district around it contains two silver, one 
copper, and one lead mines. 

The next town of note in Cujo, is San Juan 
de la Frontera^ fortjr^five leagues north of Men- 
doza, in 33** 25' south latitude, and 68° 55' west 
longitude near the Andes, from which circumstance 
it is also called San Jium dt la Cordillera. The 
neighbourhood of this city, which is washed by the 
liver San Juna, has some gold mfines ; but its prin- 
cipal trade consists in sending wine, brandy, fruits, 
and vicuna- wool to Buenos Ayres; the pome* 
granates of San Juan being greatly esteemed for 
their size and flavour. 

Its population is nearly the same as that of the 
coital, which it resembles in regard to the number 
of its public edifices. 

Besides these two cities, Cuyo contains the 
towns of San Luis de Loyola, or De la Punta, Jachal, 
Vallofertil, Mogua, Concorto, Leonsito, Calin- 
garta, and Fbmanta. 

San Luis de Loyola is the great thoroughfare for 
the commerce between Chili, Cujo, and Buenos 
Ayres ; it is situated sixty-two leagues east of Men- 
doza, and has a church, convent, and college, of 
the late order of Jesuits. The inhabitants amount- 
ing to about 200. 

The other towns are of little note or import- 
ance, and are at present mere villages. 
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The fifth and last divison of the viceroyalty of 
La Plata, is — 
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Which is bounded on the north by the govern- 
ment of St. Paul, in Brazil ; on the north-west by * 
the river Parana, which divides it from Paraguay ; 
on the west by the plains of Tucuman ; on the east 
by the Portuguese frontier, which passes south 
through laike Mini ; on the south-west, by the At-? 
lantic Ocean, and the line of demarcation between 
it and the independent tribes ; on the south-east 
by Cuyo, and on the south, by an imaginary line» 
passing through the Pampas or Patagonia. 

History J S^c. — The history of this government 
is that of the viceroyalty ; the most extraordinary 
part of it being that which relates to the subju* 
gation of the Indians by the Jesuits, who est^ 
blished their principal stations in the country, em- 
braced by the Parana on the north, the Uruguay 
on the east ; and the La Plata on the west and 
south. 

The road for these missionaries was prepared 
by Alvar Nuriez de Vaca, in 1541, who conquered 
the country, and named it Vera. Two monks of 
the order of St. Francis accompanied the governor 
in his expedition, and laboured very hard to con- 
vert the natives, which they succeeded so well in, 
that others of the same order were soon established 
in the country, in which they erected chapels and 
villages. Of these monks, Father Luis de Bolanos 
was the most zealous ; he stayed fifty years among 
the Guaranies, and made himself master of their 
language ; at last, bent down with age and fa- 
tigue, he went to welcome the arrival of some 
Jesuit brothers, who came to assist him in his la- 
^ hours; these were with difliculty admitted into the 
country, owing to the aversion of the natives to 
have any other pastor than the venerable Boli^os. 
From this time the Jesuits laboured so efiectually 
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to convert the Indians, that in a very short period, 
the greater part of the country was in their power ; 
they extended their dominion over Paraguay, and 
organized the Indians into a well disciplined body 
of militia, by which means they kept all persons, 
whether Spaniards or Portuguese, out of their 
territories. 

From Paraguay and Parana, they drew such 
great revenues, by making their converts work at 
stated periods in the plantations, &c., that they 
were enabled not only to supply every thing ne- 
cessary for the comfort of the people from Eu- 
rope, but were also enabled to send immense sums 
to the superiors of their order. The Indians were 
studiously kept in ignorance of the Spanish lan- 
guage ; they were instructed in all sorts of useful 
arts, and sedulously trained to the fatigues of a 
military life, being formed into large bodies of 
cavalry and infantry, and well supplied with arms 
and ammunition. 

Some hundred thousand of Americans' Were al- 
ready under the power, and infatuated in their 
subjection to these fathers, when in 17^0, the 
courts of Madrid and Lisbon, entered into a treaty 
for the purpose of definitively fixing the bounda- 
ries of their respective possessions in the western 
world. 

Commissions were appointed in IT^^* to carry 
this treaty into execution, when on account of the 
representation of the Jesuits, who were unwilling 
to allow the new Portuguese limits, a war ensued 
between the two countries, and the Indians taking 
an active part against the Portuguese, the court of 
Lisbon began to entertain suspicions of the real 
motive of the Jesuits, in forming such extensive 
governments in America. 

From this time, their influence in Europe began 
to decrease ; a trial was instituted against one of 
the order in France, by some of the merchants 
concerned in speculations at Martinique which had 
involved the society in debt ; on this trial, their 
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constitution and 4)001(8 \¥ere examined^' and found 
to contain matter so dangerous to the interests of 
the kingdom, that it was declared necessary to 
suppress their order in France, and in the year 
following, the king of Portugal being assassinated, 
it was resolved to , expel the Jesuits from that 
kingdom. 

TTiis was followed by their expulsion from Spain 
and Naples, in 1767> and in 1773 Pope Clement 
XIV, totally abolished the society. 
They were exiled from America soon after, and the 
care of the nations they had converted was given to 
priests of other orders, but chiefly to the Francis- 
cans, 'and their government placed in the hands of 
civil ofiicers, in the same manner as in other parts 
of America. 

On their expulsion from the territories on the 
banks of the Parana there were discovered in thirty 
settlements alone, no less than 769)^90 horses, 
13,900 mules, and 271,540 sheep. 

CUmatet Features, 8gc» — The climate of Buenos 
Ayres is variable according to the situation of the 
districts on the great Pampas or plains, the heat in 
summer being scorching, whilst at Buenos Ayres, 
and in the mountains of Parana or Guayra, the 
winter is cold. 

Nearly the whole of the southern, western, and 
some of the northern parts of this government con- 
sist of wide spread plains, on whicn immense herds 
of cattle are fed ; the road from the capital to Cu* 
yo lying over one of these levels, called the PampaSf 
which are of an extent that would equal the size of 
a great European kingdom. On this plain the cat- 
tle range unowned and unvalued, being only hunted 
down occasionally for the sake of their hides and 
tallow ; wild horses also abound in these deserts, 
and wander about in such troops that travellers are 
surrounded by them for three weeks together ; some- 
times they are observed in innumerable quantities 
passing over the road at full speed for hours at a 
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time, and on Aese occaaioiis iitffcquires great ex* 
ertion to prevent being trampled dovm by them ; 
but the same road is often travelled without one of 
these creatures being seen* 

The plains ako abound in cassowaries, partridges, 
geese, ducks, deer and other game, and are unin- 
habited by man. 

No stages are fixed upon the route to Chili, as it 
is impossible in parte of it which are covered witii 
sands to preserve a regular tract, and it is also in- 
fested witii the predatory incursions of the surround- 
ing Indians, the method of travelling is therefore 
in covered carts, made as commodious as possible, 
drawn by oxen, and accompanied with horses and 
mules to carry the baggage and goods ; merchants 
and others performing this journey, set out in com- 
panies, and generally in the evening two hours be- 
fore sun-set, travelling all night till an hour after 
sun-rise in the morning, after which they rest 
during the heat of the day, to partake of the pro*' 
visions they bring with them, or the game they 
procure on the journey. 

In this course their whole dependence is on the 
compass, which guides them across the vast steppe, 
and the travellers are exposed to the dangers of be- 
ing murdered by the Indians, of sinking under the 
scorching noon-day heat,, or of dying for want of 
water, of which none is to be had, but by mere 
chance, besides what they carry with them in skins. 

The rains which ftU in this plain are of short 
continuance but in great quantity, and whten these 
happen, the conductors never fail to replenish 
their water bags ; but from these rains the cara^ 
van becomes drenched through, and not unfre- 
quentl}r the goods and property of the passengers 
are spoilt. 

The westerly winds or pamperos are another 
source of inquietude to the persons undertaking 
this fiittguing journey ; they sometimes blow with 
such viwence that it becomes utterly impossible 

6 
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to proceed, as* fk carriages would inevitably be 
overturned. 

In this government the mountainous parts are 
chiefly those situated to the north-west of the river 
Uruguay, and which border on the Portuguese fron-' 
tiers ; they are little known, and are inhabited only 
by tribes of savage and warlike Indians, who set 
the missionaries at defiance. 

The rivers of Buenos Ayres are the great La 
Plata already described, the Parana^ the Uruguay ^ 
and many others of less note, but generally very 
large. 

The Parana rises in the province of Minas Ge- 
raes to the south of the city of Joas del Rey, in 
Brazil, in some lofty tnountains, and runs from 
north-east to west for 300 leagues, when it joins the 
Paraguay, receiving in its course innumerable 
streams^; at the distance of 1£5 leagues from its 
mouth it has two falls of a tremendous nature, whicii 
^ render it necessary for the boats that navigate it to 
be carried a short distance over-land. The Parana 
is a considerable river before it enters the Spanish 
territories, and after passing the frontiers of Brazil 
in about 24"* 40' it flows in a south-west course 
through the colonies of the Jesuits, in a country of 
incomparable fertility and of a delightful aspect. 
It seldom overflows its banks, owing to the breadth 
and depth of its channel, and it is much more 
rapid than the Paraguay as it flows from higher 
ground : at its junction with the Paraguay it is 
nearly two miles broad, and incloses innumerable 
islands, which are overflowed in the annual inun- 
dations ; but it is not navigable in its whole extent, 
on account of the two falls and several rapids. 

This river was always supposed (and is still con- 
jectured by some geographers) to be the main 
stream of the great La Plata. 

The third great river of Buenos Ajwres is the 
Uraguay^ which rises about the 28° oi south lati- 
tude, in the Portuguese province of Rio Grande, 
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among the chain of mountains that rim along the 
coast of the Atlantic. Its course is at first to the 
west, along a high valley, which is separated from 
the Parana by an elevated ridge, and it receives so 
many smaller streams that at eighty miles from its 
sources it is a large riven The great declivity of 
the ground over which it has passed gives it sO 
miich strength, that after emerging from the 
mountains it overflows the plain to such an exten1;i 
that it requires half an hour's time to cross it in a 
ten-oared boat, though the current is not very 
strong. Ailer leaving the mountains at the di^ 
tance of 690 miles from its mouth it flows 
through a desert country for a considerable length, 
and then turning to the south it receives an in*- 
crease from numberless streams, and enters the La 
Plata, in the S4^ of south latitude. 

The banks of the Uraguay are romantic and fer- 
tile, after it quits the desert and turns southerly : 
but it is generally a rapid stream, though navigable 
for vessels two hundred miles from the La Hata ; 
beyond this it can only be ascended by canoes or 
rafts, as it is interrupted by frequent falls and 
rapids. 

On the southern confines of Buenos Ayres, the 
plains are drained by the SaladillOf the Hueyque 
Leuoa or Colorado^ and the Desaguadero which 
descend ft'om the Andes of Cuyo : but of these 
rivers verjr little is known. 

The chief town of this government is Buenos 
Ayres^ which, being the metropolis of the viceroy- 
alty, has been already described. 

Monte 'Video is the next city of note in this prop 
vince ; it is situated on the north side of the La 
Plata, in a small bay twenty leagues west of Cape 
Santa Maria, in S^"" 64i' 48'' south latitude, and 
^6"" 14' SO'' west longitude, and has its name from 
a mountain that overlooks the -place, and on which 
is a ligfat-house that has a good view to leeward. 
Monte Video is a very recent town, and was 
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tPbded cm' iB^cconnt of its haibouf being jone of the 
best on tbe coast* 

It stands on a gentle elevation at the end of a 
small peninsiila, and is completely enclosed vdth 
fi^lificatiotis. The harbour, which is the best in 
theLaHatay is shoal, and exposed to the north* 
east winds^ 

'This city is tolerably well built, the houses being 
generally of one story. The great square contains ^ 
the cathedral^ which is a handsome edifice, the 
t^wn-house, and the public prison : but the streets 
ttrounpaved, md consequently either always dusty 
or muddy, and the inhabitants experience great 
inconvenience from the want of water, the spring 
whidi furnishes the place being two miles distant. 

Its^ climate is moist ; in summer the heat is verv 
ereaty and the sky is frequently overcast by dread- 
rol storms of thunder^ lightnmg and heavy rain: 
but the winter is cold, and the air^ during the 
months of June, July and August^ keen and 
piercing. ' 

: The vicinity of this city presents an agreeable 
landscape of hill and valley, interspersed with 
small rivers; but it wants trees, and so scarci^ 
indeed, is wood, that almost all the houses of 
Monte* Videb are floored with brick. The inhabit- 
ants do not attend to the cultivation of the fertile 
country that surrounds them, their principal pro- 
perfy consisting in the numerous herds which leed 
m the plains towards the Portuguese frontier. 

The population of this city is between 15,000 
and S0,000 souls, consisting w Spaniards, Creoles 
and slaves. ;i 

Its commerce consists in exporting hides, tal- 
low ^md isalted beef} the hides and tallow being 
sent to Europe, and the salt beef to the Havannah 
and the West Lidies. / ' 

Mont&t'Video wi^s taken by the British in their 
expedition against ' Buenos Ayres, and waisr deli- 
vered up .by treaty to i^. ancient maatersi since 
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which time it has declared its adherence to tiie 
cause of the mother country, and its citizens have 
had several conflicts with the insurgent g6vem#: 
ment of Buenos Ayres- At present it is gar* 
risoned and held by the Portuguese. 

Santa FS is the third city of Buenos Ayres ; it 
is seated at the confluence of the Salado with the 
La Plata, about ninety leagues north-west of the 
metropolis. It is of a square form, surrounded 
with a wall, and tolerably fortified, to preserve it. 
from the attacks of the Indians, who have pillaged 
it several times, always massacreing the inhabitants; 
It contains a church and convent. The environs 
abound in game, and the soil being fertile produces^ 
com, wine and fruits. It is the channel throu^* 
which the Paraguay tea is sent to Peru, and is, oa 
that account, of considerable impoitance. 

Maldonado ranks as the fourtn town of this go-^ 
vemment* It is situated on the same shore of the 
La Plata as Monte- Video, in 341" 60' south latitude/ 
and 55^ 36"^ west longitude, 100 miles west of 
Buenos Ayres, and nine leagues west of Cape 
Santa Maria, at the entrance of the river, and is 
a small place, chiefly noted as having a harboiu*, in 
which vessels trading to Buenos Ayres sometimes 
refit. 

Las CorrieiUes, near the confluence of the Pa- 
rana and Paraguay, on the east bank of the La 
Plata, 100 leagues north of* Santa F6, and* 250 of 
Buenos Ayres, is a smaU town well situated for the 
trade between Paraguay, Peru and Buenos Ayres. 
, it contains a church, three convents, and a small 
population, who are formed into a militia, to de- 
fend the place against the Indians. This city is 
in 27'' 3Sf south ^titude, and ST Stf west lon^- 
tude. The trade carried on from this place with 
the capital is by meanj of the river, in fine tobacco^ 
sugar, yellow wax, Paraguay tea, cotton^ doth and 
thread. 

q2 
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Cohnia del Sacramento, in S4'' 2^ south l&titudef 
and 5T 59! west longitude, was formerly a p ace of 
some importance, as, the small tract of countir sur- 
rounding it, which is thirty-three miles north-east 
of Buenos Ayres on the opposite bank of the La 
Plata, having been colonized by the Portuguese, in 
167^ they built a city on it. It was taken from 
them in lo84, they however recovered it, but were 
again driven out in VIO^, and it was not re- 
stored till the peace. In I706, it was besieged a 
third time by the Spaniards, with 800 troops and 
1500 Indians by land, and with four vessels by sea, 
but they could make no impression, so strongly 
was it fortified. It was however taken in I76S, 
but restored at the subsequent peace ; the Spaniards 
still viewing it with a Jealous eye, took it for the 
last time in 1777* wnen they destroyed the city 
and fortifications. Its only importance, at present, 
consists in its having a tolerable harbour or bay, 
formed by the river, and it is said, that the Por- 
tuguese have again recently occupied it. 

The above are the principal towns of this ex- 
tended government, which contains many others, 
most of them are however either missionary or 
military stations.; the former abounding on the 
bapks of the Parana and Uraguay, while the latter 
are chiefly on the north-west, towards the Llanos 
de Manso and Tucuman, and on the east towards 
the Portuguese frontier* 

The provinces of this government have not been 
enumerated, they are little known, and many of 
them are only divisions of the missions, such as 
Gnarmua, which extends along the south shores of 
the Parana, and contains about thirty villages of 
the Guaranis Indians^ On the south-east of Buenos 
Ayres, the country is named Ttafu\ it however 
contains no Spanish settlements of any importance, 
and seems to be a tract crossed by a chain of 
mountains^ which divide it from the coast of the 
Atlantic ; much has been written concerning the 
Abipans, who occiq>y the north-west comer of 
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this government ; they appear to be a tribe 
consisting of about 5000 souis, who are of a very 
warlike disposition, frequently disturbing the settle- 
roents* Their language is distinct from that of 
the neighbouring nations, and they exist by the 
chase, preferring the flesh of the jaguar >or 
American tiger to any other animal, and retire to 
the islands and high trees, when the annual inun« 
dations commence in their country. The Patago-^ 
mans on the southern frontier have also excited 
much curiosity ; but it seems to be proved beyond 
a doubt, that they are merely a race of Indians of 
a stature rather above the middling size, and that 
they do not differ in their general habits from theif 
neighbours. 

The limits of this work will not permit any 
farther description of the Indian nations who in- 
habit and surround Buenos Ayres. Of many of 
them, the Spanish settlers know nothing more than 
the names, and of the rest, it is observed, that the 
more the settlements spread, the less the Aborigines 
are seen, and the thinner their numbers become ; 
most probably owing to the new diseases they ac- 
quire, and the more wandering and uncertain life 
they are obliged to lead ; not so the Indians who 
settle in the missions, their life becoming one of 
peace and tranquillity, their wants being supplied 
oy their own labour, and not being constantly ex- 
posed to the burning sun or chilling rains or the 
southern regions, their numbers continually in- 
crease ; and though the Spaniards formerly used 
very harsh methods, to convert them either to their 
faith or their profit, it cannot be denied,' that 
they have within the last century, wiped that blot 
from the historic page, and with a few exceptions^ 
have conduced very materially to the welfare of a 
race, remarkable K)r their general inaptitude and 
unwillingness to assist in bettering their own 
condition. 

Having therefore detailed every subject coa^ 
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cekwng the exteoaiye gavemments of the vice* 
royalty of La Plata, which has been deemed interest- 
ing or novel, with the exception only of particolar 
descriptions of the animals which aire peculiar to it, 
Bod to the. oliier loathem regions ot America, it 
now remains for us, only to treat of the last great 
political division of the Spanish colonies in that 
country, and in so doing, we shall give a more ex- 
tended account of some of the most singular 
zoological objects ; as they are equally common to 
the territory about to be treated of, as to Buenos 
Ayries. 

The kingdom of Chili will therefore now engage 
our attention* 



CAPTAIN GENERALSHIP OF 

CHILL 

The kingdom of Chili or Chile is the last and 
most southerly of the governments which compose 
the empire of Spanish America. 

EXTENT AND BOUNDARIES. 

It extends between the 24** and 'IS'* of south 
latitude, and comprises the continent bounded by 
the ocean on the' west, and the Andes on the east ; 
and the islands on its coasts. Its greatest length 
being about 1260 miles, and its gtestest breadth 
300. The extent has been estimated to be equal 
to 22|<574 square leagues. 

It is bounded on the north by La Plata, and 
from Peru it is separated by the desert and pro- 
vince of Atacama ; on the east it is bounded by 
the Buenos Ayrean provinces of Tucuman and 
Cuyo, and by Terra Magellanica, or Patagonia; 
on the west, the Southern Pacific washes its shores ; 
and on the south, the unconquered and desert 
countries of Terra MaereUanica complete its limits* 
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POLITICAL AND TEftRITORUL DIVISIONS AND 

GOVERNMENT. 

: CwiLl is governed by a Spanish officer, ap# 
pointed by the court of Madrid, and holding the 
title of Cabtain General of the kingdom of Chili, 
having, under his orders all the inferior gpyejmors 
of departments and military posts ; he is likewise 
cotfmiander in chief of the Chilian forces, and 
president of the court of royal audience of Santi- 
ago. 

The country he governs is divided into conti- , 
nental and insular partidos, or departments, over 
which intendants or lieutenants preside. 

The continental part, or Chili Proper, is divided 
into thirteen partidos, which extend from the 
twenty.fourth degree to the thirty-seventh d^ee 
of south latitude, and are named Copiapo, Co- 
quimbo, Quillota, Aconcagua, Melipilla, Santiago, 
Eancagua, Colchagua, Maule, Itata, Chilian, Pu- 
chucay, and Huilqmlemu ; from the thirty-seventh 
degree to the islands of Chiloe, the country is 
chiefly under the power of three native tribes, the 
Araucanians, the Cunches, and the Huilliches. 

Insular Chili, comprehends the Mrchinelagoes of 
Chiloe, and Chonos or Guaytecas, and Uie Andean 
part of ChiU is inhabited also by independent 



DISCOVERT AND BISTORT. 

Thb oriffin of the native inhabitants of Chili » 
involved in impenetrable obscurity. They had 
traditions respecting their ancestors, which were so 
vague and uncertain as not to merit notice y to 
that nothing can be advanced concerning tbe 
historv of C£ili, prior to about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. . :. l 

In the year 14^, the country was oco^ied by 

Q 4, 
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fifteen independent tribes, governed by caciques 
or ulmens ; they were named Copiapinsi Coquim*- 
banSy Quillotans, Mapochians, Froraaucians, Cu- 
res, Caiiqnes, Pencones, Araucanians, Cunches, 
Chilotes, ChJquilanians, Pehuenches, Puelches, and 
Huilliches. The Peruvians were at this period 
governed by the Inca Yupanqui,. who having ex- 
tended his empire to the borders of their country, 
was ambitious to possess a territory, of which his 
subjects gave a highly favourable report. He ac- 
cordingly moved southward to Atacama, and dis- 
patched Sinchiruca, a Peruvian prince, from thence 
with a large army, to the northern territories of 
Chili ; this general reduced the Copiapins, Co* 
quimbans, Quillotans, and Mapochians, but was in- 
terrupted in his career by the Promaucians, who 
defeated his forces in a sanguinary battle. 

From henceforward the Peruvians were foiled 
in all their attempts to proceed southward, and a 
fort being erected on the llapel river, the four 
first tribes became tributaries to the Incas. Though 
the Peruvian form of government was never intro- 
duced into their territories, which were still pre- 
sided over by the Ulmens or caciques. 

On the arrival of the Spaniards at Cuzco, the 
Chilese were mostly an agricultural nation, subsist- 
ing on the plants their labour had brought to per- 
fection.; they had aqueducts to irrigate their fields^ 
and they turned up the soil with a rude sort of 
plough, which they pushed forwards by a handle 
opposed to the breast. The Peruvian camels were 
used as beasts of burden, and these people made 
bread, fermented liquors, and boiled or cooked 
their victuals in earthen pots of their own manu- 
facture. 

The Chilese lived in large or small villages, and 
they knew and practised the laws and rights of 
hereditary property ; they had also advanced so far 
in the knowledge of some of the useful arts, that 
they were able to form hatchets and implementa 
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of copper, vases of marble, -and they worked mines 
of gold, silver, copper, tin and lead. 

Their religion consisted in the acknowledgts- 
ment of a Supreme Being, whom they named 
Ftllan, from piUi, the soul ; and for whom they 
had also names equivalent to the Great Being, 
the Thunderer, the Eternal, the Creator, the Om- 
nipotent, &c. 

Pillan was said to be the king of Heaven, the 
lord of all the inferior spirits, who were both males 
and females, and whose offices consisted in guiding 
the destinies of man in battle, in peace, &c. ; and 
in producing harvests; each person had his at-* 
tendant spirit or genius, who protected them from 
Guecebu the evil one. 

Being extremely independent in their notions, 
their ulmens or caciques had no power to impose 
contributions on the people they governed, and were 
merely sages or warriors who guided the tribes in 
council or in the field. 

No temples were erected in Chili, the Great 
Being and his subordinate agents were invoked in 
times of need, and on occasions of great distress 
sacrifices of animals and offerings of fruits were 
made. As well as their neighbours, the Peruvians, 
they had a tradition of a great deluge, in which 
only a few persons were saved. 

They had words to express units, tens, hun- 
dreds, and a thousand, with all the intermediate 
numbers, and preserved the memory of trans- 
actions by the Pron, a bunch of threads of several 
colours, resembling the Peruvian quippus. 

In treating of the Araucanians, we shall give 
some further account of a people, who, though 
they had not attained the degree of civilization 
acquired by their northern neighbours, were, never- 
theless, very far from being in a state of barbarism, 
and who are probably the only American nation, 
surrounded by European colonies, who have hi- 
therto retained the same customs, manpers, Ian- 
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guagie imd indep6ildeiice ivhiith tliey ponessied 
efore the coiiquieiftt ^ &e Ntsw Worldi to ihi^ 
tS^iliiii&rds liftv6 Bcarcelv made^ittore programs- in 
(subduing them than their predecCBSor, ue Inca 
Yupanqui, did. ; : / : \ , 

Frdm the detei*mitiation df Almagro to conquer 
the country possessed, by the Peruvians south, df 
Cuzco, in consequence of the reports constantly 
teceived by hitnself and FLzJarro^ of the riches it 
eontained^ may be dated the cUscovery of Chili 
i)y Europeans. 

Don Diego deAlmagi^o deMalftgon having collected 
a force of 570 Spaniards, and 15,000 Peruvians, set 
out from Cuzco, in the year 1535, attended by Ftollu 
Inca, and choosing the road of the mountains, 
Reached the province of Copiapo in Chili, after 
a march in which they had to contend with, the 
Indians at every step ; this, together with the in- 
clemencies of the weather, the rugged nature of 
the road, and the winter overtaking them on the 
summit of the Andes, caused the death of 150 of 
the Spaniards and 10,000 of the Peruvians. 
< On*the arrival of the army in Copiapo, Paullu 
Inca obliged the natives to deliver up aft the gold 
in their possession, which amounting to the value 
of 500,000 ducats, he presented to Almagro. 

The natives every where received the Spaniards 
ilnth respect, andounting alinoist to adoration, as 
they imagined the new comers were a divine race 
tsent by their gods to govern them^ till after the 
arrival of Rodrigo Orgone2, with a teinforcement 
from Fe!^, when two of the soldiers committing 
adtn of violence near the river Huasco, were slain 
by the people. ^ 

This, the fir6t blood shed on either idde^ «o irri- 
tated the Spaniard!!;, that Almagro Ordered the 
uhilen, hte brother, and twenty of tiie chief people 
to be brought before him» wnen Warning the na- 
tiveH to beware, of similar trani^ssionis, he com- 
mitted his unfortunate victims to the flames } but 
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the army diBapproving pf this cruel st^, the affairs 
of Almagro soon became unprosperous^ 

At thi^ juncture, Juan de Rada arrived with 
fresh troops from Peru, and with the letters of the 
king appointing Almagro govempr of the terri- 
tory south of that claimed by Pizarro* The Inca 
PaoUu having reinforced his army with the Peru- 
vian garrisons in Chili, Almagro penetrated as 
far south as the Kapel or Cachapoal, the boundary 
between the Independent Chilians and the Peru- 
vian colonies : at this place the Inca eindeavoured 
to persuade the general not to hazard an attack, 
as he was convinced, from what the Peruvians had 
experienced for a hundred years, that it would be 
unavailing ; but Almagro persisted, a battle was 
fought, thePromaucians were victorious, and the Spa*- 
niards, disgusted with the event and with their gene- 
ral, returned to Peru, to which Almagro marched by 
the coast road through the desert of Atacama, and 
arrived near Cuzco, in 1538, with little los^ ; his 
subsequent history has been already related. 

After the defeat and death of Almagro, Pi- 
zarro, wishing to extend his conquests, ordered 
Pedro de Valdivia to undertake an expedition to 
Chili with 200 Spaniards, a numerous body of 
Peruvians, women, monks and European quadru- 
peds, in order to settle such districts as he might 
aeem proper. 

Valdivia departed from Cuzco in 1540, and pur- 
sued the mountain road,, taking the precaution of 
passing it in summer, on his arrival in Copiapo, 
«o far from receiving the hospitable reception 
which Almagro met with, his army was attacked 
by the natives with great resolution, but as they had 
been too long in subjection to the Peruvians to be 
able to afford an effectual resistance, Valdivia soon 
reduced Copiapo, Coouimbo, Quillota and Me- 
lipillay and with little loss arrived in the country 
of Mapocho/ now called Santiago, where be laid 
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the foundation of the city oi* Santiago^ on the 
S4th of Februarjr, 154 L 

The Promaucians assembling some forces to 
attack the Spaniards, Valdivia set out from San- 
tiago to repel them, and left the new city in the 
care of Alonzo de Monroy ; he was no sooner gone 
than the Mapocbians attacked the place, and burn- 
ing the settlement, forced the inhabitants to retire 
into the fort, but the commandant was relieved afler 
a desperate siege by the return of Valdivia, who, 
hastening to the town, attacked the Mapocbians 
and utterly defeated them. 

During this attack a woman named Inez Suarez 
kiUed several chieftains who were prisoners ih the 
fort, with an axe; as she perceived they were about 
to take advantage of the distressed state of the 
Spaniards. 

The Mapocbians continued at intervals to annoy 
the colony for six years, afler which being utterly 
defeated they destroyed their crops and habitations 
and retired to the mountains. 

Valdivia being harassed by the natives as well 
as by the mutinous conduct of his men, sent mes- 
sengers to Peru for succour, and to show the riches 
of the country he caused the bits, spurs and stir- 
rups of his two messengers to be made of sold ; but 
they were intercepted in their route by the Copia- 

J)ins, from whom they did not escape till after a 
ength of time, and arriving in Peru where Vaca de 
Castro was governor, who immediately dispatched 
succours by sea and land to Valdivia ; with this 
assistance he reduced some of the surrounding tribes 
and founded Serena or Coquimbo, in 1544. . 

In 1545 he entered into a treaty with the Pro- 
maucians, who thenceforward became allies of the 
Spaniards, and in 1546 he passed the river Maul6 
and reduced the natives from that river to the Itata ; 
Iiere he was however attacked by the Indians, and 
forced to retreat to Santiago, from whence, hearing 
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of the civil wars in Peru, he went to that country, 
leaving Francisco Viilagran governor in his ab- 
sence. 

Valdivia acted so meritoriously under De Gasca 
in Peru, that after Gonzalo Pizarro was subdued 
the president sent him back to Chili, with the title 
of Governor, abundance of storey and two ships 
filled with soldiers. 

The Coquimbans and Copiapins having revolted, 
the governor sent Francisco Aguirre against them, 
who succeeding in his expedition, re-built the city 
of Coquimbo, in a more convenient place in 1549- 

Nine years from this period were passed inconstant 
exertion by the governor, before he could consider 
his power as fully settled in the northern provinces 
of Chili ; when having distributed the lands and 
Indians among his foUowers, he turned his arms 
against the southern portion of his government, 
and after a march of 250 miles, arrived at the 
bay of Penco or Concepcion, where he founded 
the city of Concepcion, on the 5th of October, 
1550. No sooner had he colonized this settle- 
ment, than the toqui or phief of the Araucanians, 
attacked him with an army of 4000 men ; but 
aft;er a battle of several hours, AiUcPoahh the 
toqui, was slain, and the Araucanians forced to 
retreat In the following year, 1551, Valdivia was 
attacked in Concepcion, by Lincoyan^ the new 
toqui, or general or the Araucanians, but they re- 
treated, after displaying much valoiu*. 

ValcUvia now occupied himself in strengthening 
his post, and having received succours from Peru, 
he marched into Arauco, where, arriving at the 
river Cauten, he founded the city of Imperial, after 
which he traversed the country to the territory of 
the Cunches, in which he founded the town of 
Valdivia; and. satisfied with his success, returned 
to St. Ja^o, having fought several battles with the 
natives, m which his troops were always victorious. 
. He now di^atched Aguirre^ with 200 men to 
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conquer Cuyo and Tucuman^ and returning with 
fresh troops into Araucania, he built the city of 
La Frontera ; and having effected this object, re- 
tired to Concepcibn, and di^atched a messenger 
to Spain, with an account of his conquests, a 
solicitation of the government, and of the title of 
Marquess del Af auco, and he sent Francisco de 
tJUoa by sea, to explore the Straits of Magellan, by 
which he hoped to carry on a communication with 
the mother-country, independent of Peru. 

. Occupied with these afiairs, he did not perceive 
the increasing power of the Araucanians, who 
having deposed Lincoyan, elected CaupoUcan^ a 
warlike chief, to the supreme command of their 
army. ^ 

daupolican then attacked the fort of Arauco, 
which the Spaniards abandoned in the night ; he 
also compelled them to evacuate Tucapel, both 6t' 
which he destroyed. Valdivia immediately col- 
lected what force he could, marched against hipoi, 
but sending an advanced guard of ten horsemeh 
to reconnoitre, they were cut off, and their 
heads fixed in the road through which the Spanish 
army was to pass. This army arrived in sight of 
the Araucanians, on the 3d of December, 1553i 
when a fierce contest immediately commenced* 
The Araucanians were put to flight, but in their 
confusion, a young chief who had been baptized 
and employed as page to Valdivia, suddenly de- 
serted the Spanish army, and brandishing a lance, 
called but to his countrymen to turn and follow liis 
example ; this so encouraged the enemy, that they 
imme^ately commenced a fre^h attack, with su<m 
Success, that the Spaniards and their Promaucian 
allies were cut to pieces^ only two of the latter 
escaping. 

Valdivia retired with his chaplain to a convenient 
spot, and having received absolution, prepared him- 
self for death. He was soon taken prisoner, aild 
his late page, begging that he might bespared, 
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was on the point of obtaining his release, whea 
an 0I4 Ulmen, indignant at the fate of his country^ 
men who had fallen in the battle, put an end to 
the conf(?reqce, and the existence pf Valdivia by a 
blow with his war-club. 

On the news of the defeat and death of the 
governor arriving at Concepcion, Villagran was 
appointed to the chief command, and marching 
with a force against the Araucanians, he was de-» 
feated by Lautaro, the page before mentioned, and 
losing 7Q0 men, was forced to retreat to Con-^ 
cepcion, which place he abandoned and proceedeci 
to St. Jago. By his wise measures and resolpte 
conduct, as well as by the dreadful ravages of the 
small-pox which had been communicated to the 
Araucanians, the Spanish possessions were onc^ 
more established, but battles were constantly fought 
between the natives and the settlers, which though 
they generally terminated in favour of the Eu- 
ropeans, were the means of their losing many 
settlements, and La^taro the toqui, was slaii^ in 
1656, in an action with Villagran. 
. In 15579 the viceroy of Peru sent Don Garcia 
Hurtado de Mendoza his son to Chili, with a 

freat force of cavalry, infantrj^ and shippings 
be new governor landed on an island' in the bay 
of Concepcion in April ; here he remained during 
the winter, making overtui^^ of an amicable nature 
to the Araucanians, but not receiving a deter* 
minate answer, he landed 150 men at Mqnte 
Pinto, and erected a strong fort to command the 
harb(Mir ; this place was immediately attacked by 
the Araucanians, under Catipolican, when a tre- 
mendous battle ensued, in which the army of the 
toqui were defeated. 

Don Garcia then proceeded into Arauco, where 
he fought another desperate action, and defeating 
the .Ajaucaiiian9» marched to the southward^ 
tfanm^ the province of Che Cunches, a tribe 
hitherto unsubdued. In this expedition, they disr 
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covered the Cbiloe Islands, and returning from* 
thence, he marched through the country of the 
Huilliches, and founded the town of Osorno. 

About thb time, Caupolican the great toqui or 
general, was taken prisoner, impaled, and shot to 
death witli arrows, but his son was elected to the 
chief command, and exasperated by the cruel 
death of his father, attacked the Spanish forces 
under the officer who bad slain Caupolican; in 
this attack, the young chief was victorious, and 
immediately besieged Imperial, in which he was 
however foiled. 

Many battles ocurred in 1559» the last of which 
was peculiarly favourable for the Spanish cause, all 
the best leaders of the Araucanians being slain 
in it. 

Don Garcia now rebuilt the cities which had 
been destroyed; sent Castillo to conquer Cuyo, 
and at last, embarked for Peru, in which country 
he had been advanced to the viceregal rank. 

Villagran who had been to Spain returned to 
Chili, with the title of governor, but meeting with 
reverses, his spirits sunk, and dying soon after, he 
left his son Pedro as governor ; at which period, 
the Araucanians were once more getting the better 
of the Spaniards, who founded the town of Castro 
in Chiloe, in the year 1566. 

In 1567, the court of royal audience was esta- 
blished in the city of Concepcion, their first act 
was to depose Quiroga, who had dispossessed the 
younger Villagran in his government, ai]id to ap- 
point Ruiz Gamboa, to the command of the army. 

The natives had now become exceedingly 
powerftil under the conduct of a Mestizo, named 
Alonzo Diaz, who had been raised to the rank of 
toqui by the name of Paynenauca^ and who had 
been joined by the ChiquiUanians and the Pe- 
huenches. This chief fought many actions with 
the Spanish troops, but was at last taken prisoner 
and beheaded. 
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Oii his tleath, Cayanctara was elevated to the 
dignity of toqui. In his time, the Araucanians 
besieged the fort of Arauco, and being defeated, 
the toqui resigned his command to Nangomel his 
son, who was killed in attacking another fortress. 

Cadaguela was then unanimously proclaimed ge« 
neral, and in his time, the English under Sir 
Thomas Candish landed on the coast of Chili, and 
endeavoured to enter into negociations with the 
natives; but being attacked by Molina, the cor- 
regidor of Santiago, they were forced to reimbark, 
amr losing several men. 

Several chiefs succeeded Cadaguela, each of 
whom were engaged in desperate actions with the 
Spaniards. In 1593, Don Martin Loyola, nephew 
of the celebrated founder of the order of 
Jesuits, having married the daughter of Sayri 
Tupac, the last Inca of Peru, was appointed gover* 
nor of Chili ; he was slain five years afler his ar- 
rival, on the 22d of November .1598, by Pailla^ 
machu the toqui, in whose country he had im- 
prudently ventured with too small an escort. On 
this event which had been previously planned, the 
whole Araucanian country, with the Cunches and 
Huilliches, their allies, suddenly rose, and put to 
death every Spaniard who had the misfortune to 
be without the forts ; the towns of Osomo, VaU 
divia, Villarica, Imperial, Canete, Angol, and 
Arauco, were all attacked, and Concepcion and 
Chilian were burnt. 

Amid all these misfortunes, the Dutch landed 
in the Chiloe Islands, plundered Chiloe, and put 
the Spanish garrison to the sword ; but landing 
in an island where the Araucanians were postied, 
these people attacked them and killed twenty- 
three of their men, mistaking them for Spaniards. 

All the Spanish cities aboye-named^ were also 
taken by Paillamachu the toqui, and the Spaniards 
were completely expelled from the territories of 
the Araucanian confederacy. 

VOL. ir. R 
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Luis Vddivift, a J«8uit, who luul been employed 
in converting the Chiiese, finding it impractiosuble 
to prevail on the Araudanians to listen to himi 
went to Spain, where he instigated the emperor to 
take measures to procure a peace ; and returning to 
Chili, in i6lS, this zealous missionary nearly effected 
the object he had taken so much trouble about, and 
in a short time peace was about to be proclaimed 
between the Spaniards and the Indians, when an 
unforeseen circumstance occurred, which rendered 
the war more active than before. 

Battle succeeded battle^ with no extraordinary 
result on either side, till the Dutch made a second 
attempt on the islands, in which they were rei^ 
pulsed as before, the natives again mistaking them 
for Spaniards. 

Some wars took place after this, till the arrival 
of Don Francisco de Zuniga, Marquess of Bayden, 
who assumed the government in 1640. By his ex* 
ertions, the preliminaries of a peace were arranged 
and finally settled on the 6th of January 1641^ be- 
tween Uncopichion^ the Chilese general, and the 
Marquess, by which the two nations mutually 
agreed to suspend all hostilities, and the Arau; 
canians, on their part, engaged to prevent any 
foreign power whatever from landing in their ter-«^ 
ritories. In 1643, the Dutch made a third and 
last attempt to colonize this country, by building 
two forts, and taking possession of Valaivia \ but 
being deprived of provisions by the Cunches, and 
hearing that a powerful army of Spaniards and 
Araucanians were marching against them, they 
evacuated Chili. 

The peace thus happily settled, lasted until l65d^ 
when war again broke out with all its former fury« 
beitig carried on by both 'parties for ten years with 
equiu spirit. At the end of this period^ Meneses a 
Portuguese noble, who held ^the reins of govern* 
ment, again persuaded the turbulent natives td 
consent to a peace. This wae mote lasting than the 



former, andithe history of Cbili. presents, noting 
worthy of notice: till: the commeneemeat o£>the 
eighteenth century; when the inhabitants of the 
islands of CMloe revolted, but were soon qudiedi 
The famous war of the succession happening in 
Europe at this epoch created much internal diftk 
cussion in the Spanish colonies ; several governors 
were removed for favouring the fiourbon party, 
bat when a prince of that house was at last placed 
on the Spanish throne, the ports of ChUi were 
filled with French ships, and from I7O7, to 1717» 
many persons of that nation settled in the counti^; 

About this time, the Araucanians began to show 
some symptoms of an inclination to break the 
treaty, and in 1722, they elected VtlumUa their 
toqui or war-chief So actively did this chief em- 
ploy himself, that he gained to his party, nearly 
the whole of the Indians from Peru to the river 
Biobio, causing them to agree to rise against the 
whites, at a certain moment, which was to take 
place when they should 49ee the watch-fires on the 
mountains : accordingly on the 9th of Af arch 17flS» 
these fires blazed irom Copiapo \ji Itata, but 
from some reason, which has not beenpeljitedy the 
natives of the nordiem provinces dicl'-fiot join, and 
his scheme was put into execution by^^ .^uca- 
nians only, who:took some places, and then inade 
overtures of peace. 

The year 1742 was famous for the arrival <^ 
Don Jmef Manso, the new governor, who cc^ 
lected all the scattered colonists, and placed them 
in several cities which he founded, and which are 
now the capitals, and chief towns of the differaat 
provinces. 

His successors continued this line of conduct^ 
and in 17^, several new* towi^- were built, and 
Don Domingo Rosa sent a colony to occupy tib 
island of Juan Fernandez, whidi had remained i&- 
inhabited till that time. 
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In 177O9 the governor, Don AntonidJGfl Gon-* 
sago, created a new war, by endeavouring to force 
the Araucanians to live in towns, giving theni ma^ 
terials to build with, appointing workmen to assist 
them, and sending a force to compel them to do 
^o, and entering into a treaty with the Pebnenches, 
he attacked them on all sides. The Pehuenches 
;were defeated, and instead of becoming the eternal 
enemies of their conquerors, they have since that 
time been their most faithful allies. The Spanish 
governor being thwarted by these warlike people 
in all his schemes, a peace was resorted to after a 
dreadful battle in 1773, and on this occasion the 
Araucanians insisted on being allowed to retain a 
resident agent at Santiago, which was granted. 

A native of Ireland, Don Ambrosio Higgins, 
was appointed captain-general of Chili, in 1787* 
and being still at peace with the natives, this 
governor built several new towns, opened the 
mines, and encouraged commerce and agriculture. 

In his government, the regular militia of Chili, 
amounted to 15^856 men. The veteran troops, or 
royal guard, was 1976 men ; and beside these, 
each city has an armed force, with a local militia» 
the former being kept in constant pay. 

Since the year 1793, several governors have 
presided over Chili, and nothing material occurs 
in its history, until 1810, when a partial revolution 
took place. Spain being overrun by the French 
armies, the Creoles of this country judged it a 
favourable montent to throw off their al^giance, 
and accordin^y, being the most numerous, they 
.effected their object witib little trouUe. Since 
that period, the royal armies have subjected the 
kingdom, which has been thrown into fresh con- 
vulsions by the appearance of San Martin, with a 
jdetachment . from the insurgent force of Buenos 
.Ayres; at present the government is decidedly 
Spanish, though the capita and several strong 
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!>laces are occupied by the revolutionists, but very 
ittle is known concerning what particular cities, 
towns and forts they hold. 

CLIMATE, FEATURES, &C. 

The climate of Chili is probably superior to that 
of any other country in Spanish America, as the 
air is remarkably salubrious, the inhabitants being 
troubled with few contagious diseases, and the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold are not felt in continental 
Chili. The spring commences in September, sum- 
mer in December, autumn in March, and winter in 
June. From September till March, south-east or 
south winds prevail, during which time the sky is 
clear and serene, but the north and north-west 
winds regularly occasion rain, and chiefly occur 
during the remaining months. 

A singular circumstance attends the difference^ 
of climate between the countri'es lying on the 
eastern and western sides of the Chilian Andes ; 
for though the winter is the rainy season of Chili, 
at that time Tucuman and Cuyo enjoy their finest 
weather. In the northern districts of Chili rain 
seldom falls ; whilst in the southern parts and in 
the isles it is frequent. The Chilian Andes being 
very high, and many of them entering the regions 
of eternal snow, the lands lying in their neighbour- 
hood are subject, to occasional frosts, and the 
mountains themselves are impassable from April 
to November, on account of the frequent and 
overwhelming snow storms. 

The want of rain in the northern provinces is 
supplied by abundant dews, and fogs are common 
on the coasts, but they are never of long continu- 
ance. On the whole it may be stated, that the 
climate of this country is temperate, and favourable 
for bringing forward the proiductions of its fertile 
toil. 

This soil yields by cultivation all the grains com- 
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man to Europe^, and in the most unculttvated part$, 
i$ corered with a profuse and luxuriant vegetation. 
The crops are usually from sixty to eighty for one ; 
but in the rich valleys, this proportion is greatly 
exceeded ; but the sea-coast being the least pro- 
ductive, the harvests there do not give more than 
fbtty or fifty to one^ 

The grains most commonly sown are maize, 
wheat, barley and lye. .Hemp and flax give 
abundant returns, but are not so much attended to. 

European fruit trees find a genial clime in Chili, 
and in the southern provinces are woods of apple 
and quince trees, of several miles in extent, from 
which fruit of excellent quality is gathered. Pears, 
cherries, peaches, : of which there are fourteen 
sorts, some weighing sixteen ounces ; oranges, 
lemons and citrons, .melons^. &c., are every where 
to be seen in the fields growing without culture, 
and each in their kind yielding delicious fruit. 
Vines grow wild in the forests, and those which are 
planted give a red wine not inferior to the produce 
of any European vintage. 

The olive trees thrive exceedingly, some of them 
reaching to a great height, and being three feet in 
diameter. 

In the northern provinces the tropical fruits 
and plants grow in the greatest abundance; of 
these the sugar cane, the cotton plant, the banana, 
the pine apple, the manioc, jalap, pimento, indigo,, 
contrayerva, tobacco, sarsaparilla, guiacum, cassia, 
tamarinds, pepper, canello, or white cinnamon, 
cocoa nut and date are the most common. 

Besides the plants common to the other king- 
doms of America, and the luxuriancy with which 
all kinds of. European herbs, . trees, grains and 
fruits, grow in Ghili, this coymtry has a long 
catalogue of vegetables peculiar to itself. 

The plains, the valleys, and the lower mountains, 
are covered with beautiful trees, and with an herb* 
age so high thdt it conceals the sheep which graze 
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in its ftod 8000 species of non^descript plants were 
collected by an able naturali9t|^ who has euunuirated 
the properties of some of them ; of these the most 
singular are, a large strawberry, which is cultivated 
for the table, and also grows wild ; the madi yield- 
ing a fine oil; relbun, a species of madder; 
Eanke, which gives a good black dye ; the cachan- 
thuen, a balsam equal to that of Peru ; and the 
viravira, useful in intermittent fevers. Various 
l^inds of creeping plants, whose flowers afford the 
most beautiful decorations to the gardens and 
forests ; and the puya, whose bark is used for the 
same purposes as cork. 

Ninety ^even kinds of trees are found in the 
Chilian forests, of which thirteen only shed their 
leaves ; so that an everlasting verdure presents it- 
self; of those resembling the European, the cy- 
press, pine, oak, laurel and cedar, arevarietiesof the 
same kinds. The other liiost curious ones are the 
theige or Chili willow, which yields a great quan- 
tity of manna ; the floripondio, whose flowers, dif- 
ftise so great a fragrance that one is sufficient to 
perfiime . a garden ; the Chilian orange, whose 
wood is esteemed by turners, on account of its 
fine yellow colour ; the boighe, or white cinnamon, 
resembling the cinnamon of Ceylon, and esteemed 
a saored tree by\he Araucanians, who always pre- 
sent a branch of it to the embassadors, on con- 
cluding a peace. The luma, a myitle which grows 
to the height of forty feet, and whose trunk af- 
fords the best wood for the coachmakers of Peru ; 
^he quillia, from whose bark a soap is manu- 
factured; the palma Chilensis, or Chilian cocoa nuty 
whose fruit, though resembling that of the tropic 
nut, is not larger uian an apple ; the gevuin, which 
is a sort of wSnut tre^ and the pihuen, a sort of 
fir or pine, which is the most beautiful tree in 
ChiU. Its trunk is generally eighty feet in height, 
and ei^t iu girth ; the limbs wluch branch from 
it begin at half its heigbt» and leave it alternately 
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by fours, decreasing in length as they approach t})fe 
top. The fruit, like that of the pine, is very large^ 
and has two kernels, which in taste nearly re- 
sembles the chesnut ; a gum, used as frankincense, 
exudes from the bark; and its timber is highly 
useful. 

Chili is as singular in its landscape as any, and 
perhaps more so than most other parts of America, 
as on the east it is shut out from La Plata by the 
Andes, which, rising to an enormous height, has its 
surface covered with pinnacles, which are in ge- 
neral volcanic^ This Cordillera scarcely ever de- 
presses itself in its course through the country, till 
it approaches Peru ; and it seems probable that it 
attains a greater elevation in this kingdom than in 
Quito ; no actual measurement has however been 
made of its highest sunimits, though they are well 
known by name. The Chilian Andes are about 
120 miles in breadth, taking a direction from the 
Archipelago of Chonos to the frontiers of Tucu- 
man, and consisting of an uninterrupted chain of 
ridges, constantly losing themselves in the snowy 
regions of the air ; their sides are interspersed with 
fruitful valleys and dreadful precipices, and give 
birth to rivers, exhibiting the most beautiful and 
the most terrific features of nature. 

The roads leading from Chili \o Tucuman and 
Cuyo are not more than eight or nine in number, 
of which that leading from Aconcagua to Cuyo 
is the best. It is bordered on one side by the 
deep beds of the Chile and the Mendoza rivers ; 
oa the other by lofly and impracticable precipices; 
and is so narrow that in many places the rider is 
obliged to descend from his mule and proceed on 
foot ; nor does a year ever pass without some of 
those animals being precipitated into the thunder- 
ing streams below. 

. The precipices which accompany this route oc- 
casionally open and display beautiful and fertile 
plains. In these places are seen the tambos of the 
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lncas» only one of which has been destroyed. This 
road requires eight days to pass in good weather, 
but in winter it is totally impracticable. That 
portion of the Andes between the 24** and 33** 
south latitude is wholfy desert, and the remainder, 
as far as the 4f5% is inhabited by the Chiquillanes, 
Pehuenches, Puelches, ^nd Huilliches, tribes who 
are in amity with the Araucanians. 

The Chilian Andes form three parallel ridges, 
ibe centre being the most elevated, and flanked by 
the others at 20 or 30 miles distance, and they are 
connected by transversal branches. 

The highest mountains of this chain are the 
ManfioSf in 28° 45' south latitude, the Tupungato^ 
in 33° 24', the Descabezado, in S5% the Blanqvillo, 
in SS"" 4', the Longavi, in 35** 30', the Chilian, in 
'^6^ and the immense Corcobado, in 43*" ; and it is 
said that all of these are more than 20,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, the lowest part of the 
<^hain being in the province of Copiapo. 

This Cordillera has no fewer than fourteen vol- 
canoes, in a constant state of eruption, and a much 
greater number discharging only smoke. Fortu- 
nately for the inhabitants, these a] e, with the ex- 
ception of two, all situated on the very ridge of* 
the Andes, and thus cover only a small space in 
their immediate vicinity with the devastating ef- 
fects of the heated substances which' are thrown 
from them. The greatest eruption ever known in 
this country was on the 3d of December I76O, 
^hen the volcano Peteroa burst forth by a new 
crater, and rent asunder a mountain in its vicinity. 

It formed a lake by stopping up the passage of a 
considerable river, and was heard throughout the 
whole country. 

The two volcanoes which are not on the ridge 
of the Andes, are that at the mouth of the river 
Rapel, which is inconsiderable, and ejects only 
vapour ; and that of ViUarka, near a lake of the 
^same name in Arauco. 
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Villaiica is so high, that its suminit is covered 
yrith show, and may be seen at 150 miles distance; 
Its base, which is foqrteen miles in circuit; is 
covered with thick forests, and many rivers flow 
from it ; and though in a constant state of activity, 
its eruptions are never very violent. Although 
the Chilese seldom sufier from the obvious efiects 
of these volcanoes, their country is subjected to 
earthquakes, caused, in all probability, by the 
struggle in the bosom of the earth amia the com* 
bustible materials which are striving to vent them- 
selves. 

These earthquakes generally occur three or four 
times a year, but they are seldom of material con- 
sequence, and are not dreaded as in Peru and 
Caraccas. Since the arrival of the Spaniards only 
five violent shocks have occurred, in 1520, l647i 
1657> in 17S0> when the sea rose over the walls of 
Concepclon, and in 1751, when that city was de- 
stroyed by the ocean ; but only seven person^^^pe- 
rished who were invalids and unable to move. 
These shocks are usually preceded by a noise under 
ground, which gives sufficient warning to the 
people to leave their houses, and as the eiLrth 
rarely opens, few buildings are overthrown; and 
the towns are erected with such broad streets, and 
with such spacious courts and gardens behind the 
houses, that even should these fall, the pebple 
are safe. 

Rivers. — Chili possesses more than 120 rivers, 
but as the distance from the Andes to the sea, is in 
no instance more than 800 miles, none of them are 
very large : they are however of great importance 
to the country, oy affording the means of irrigating 
the fields, and of internal navigation. 

The finest rivers are the Maule, the Cauten^ the 
Totten, Valdivioy ChamUj Rio JBiceno, . and the 
Sinfondo. 

The only lake of importance is that of YiUarica^ 
or Laquen^ which is 72 miles in drcumferenee. 
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Sheets of fiiesh arid salt water are eommon^rougfa-^ 
out Chili. In the marshes of the maritime ports are 
the Lakes Bucalemu^ CaqviU and Bogerecu^ which 
are salt, and from twelve to twenty miles in length. 
Salt springs are common in Coquimbo and Copiapo, 
and in the latter province is the Rio Salado, which, 
rising in the Andes, runs into the Pacific, and 
leaves a fine crystallized salt on its banks, which is 
so pure as not to need any preparation for use. . 

Mineral springs and thermal waters also are 
common. 

Mines. — The mineral kingdom is not less rich in 
Chili than the vegetable one is. It produces all the 
known semi-metals ; they are, however, neglected 
by the Spaniards, with the exception of mercury, 
so necessary for the refining of gold and silver : 
but the government having forbidden the two 
richest mines of quicksilver to be worked, that 
substance is only procured in a small quantity. 

Lead is found in all the silver mines, and in 
various parts it is worked for its own value, in 
others on account of the silver it always contains. 
In the provinces of Copiapo, Coquimbo, Acon- 
cagua and Huilquilemu are rich iron mines, and 
the sands of the rivers and sea yield this metal 
abundantly. * 

Tin is also plentiful in the sandy mountains; 
and mines of copper are scattered over the whole 
country, the richest being between the 24'' and 36** 
south latitude; the ore usually containing gold. 
The copper mines of Coquimbo and Copiapa 
have been long known ; they are said to amount 
to more than 1000, all of which are in con- 
stant work; and the richest mine of this me- 
tal was that of Pcn/en^ which the Spaniards were 
forced to abandon by the natives ; lumps of pure 
copper were found in it, weighing from fifty to 
one hundred pounds ; and it is said that the mine 
at CuricOf recently discovered, is equally rich, its 
ore consisting of gold and copper in equal proper- 
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tions, and having an uncommonly brilliant and 
beautiful appearance. 

The silver mines are usually discovered in the 
highest and coldest parts of the mountain-country, 
on which account it has been found necessary to 
abandon several very rich veins. The most cele- 
brated are those of CoqiumbOf Copiapo, Aconcagtui 
and Santiago. In these the metal is found pure, 
as well as in ores mineralized with arsenic and 
sulphur. 

Uspallata, in the dS"" south latitude, is the most 
productive. It is situated eight leagues north- 
west of Mendoza in Cuyo, and yields from forty 
to sixty marks per quintal. Gold is found, not 
only in the silver, copper and lead ores, but there 
is hardly a mountain in the kingdom which does not 
contain some of this precious metal; and it is 
found ill the plains, and in the beds of the rivers. 
The most important mines and washings of gold in 
Chili being at Copiapo^ Htcasco^ Coquimbo^ Petorca^ 
ten leagues south of Chuapa, Ligua, near Quillota, 
2V/ft7, Llaoin^ PutaendOt YapeU or Vilia de Cus- 
ctiSj Caen, Alhue, Chibato and Htdllipatagtia, and 
all but the three last have been wrought ever since 
the conquest. 

The quantity of gold and silver produced annu- 
ally in Chili amounts, excluding that which is sent 
clandestinely out of the country, to the value 
of 857,000/. sterling annually; and there were 
721,000 piastres of gold, and 146,000 of silver, 
<;oined at the mint of Santiago in 1790 : but since 
that period the plain of Uspallata has yielded a 
greater proportion of silver. The contraband 
silver exported irom Chili is as three to two on 
that which pays the fifth ; the annual average of 
the fine gold and silver which receives the royal 
stamp in Chili being 1,737,380 piastres, or 
876,432/: sterling, of which 10,000 marcs are gold, 
and 29,700 silver: but the administration con- 



sumes the revenue of Chili, which, therefive, never 

remitted any sum to the royal coffera. 

Population. — The population of this extensive 
country is composed of Europeans, Creoles, In- 
dians, mestizoes and n^oes ; of these the Creoles 
are by far the most numerous in the Spanish pro- 
vioces. The country is in general thinly inha- 
bited ; the whites living in towns, and the inde- 
pendent Indians roaming in their native woods . 
and mountains, it is not probable that the Spanish 
part contains more than 800,000 inhabitants . in- 
cluding all the classes. The Creoles are a well- 
made, brave and industrious, race, and have a 
frankness and vivacity peculiar to themselves; 
being in general possessed of good talents, but 
which are not cultivated, owing to the. want of 
proper places of education. 

The other classes are much the same as in other 
parts of Spanish America; and the peasantry, 
though of European origin, dress in the Arauca- 
nian manner; and, dispersed over an extensive 
country, are perlectly free from restraint; they 
therefore lead contented and happy lives. 

The general language is Spanish, excepting on 
the borders of Arauco, where the ancient dialect, 
the Chili-dugu, or Chilese tongue, is cultivated by 
all classes. The females of Chili are as luxurious 
in their dress and equipages as those of Lima : 
but are noted for their kindness and hospitality 
towards strangers ; and this virtue is practised in 
its greatest extent by. all the inhabitants of the 
Spanish portion. In short the Chilians appear to 
be the most frank, courteous and generous people 
*of Spanish America. 

AjutnaU. — The anirol kmnvi/tm ia nnt sn va- 
rious, as the vegetable i 
genous species amountii 
of. these the vicuna, 
the same name in Peru, 
lives in the highest regi< 
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is t}id is£z6 c^ a large goat with a long ueek, round 
head, small straight ears aod high legs. Its coat 
is of a fine dirty rose-coloured wool, which will 
take any dye» and is used for manufacturing a va- 
riety of cloths ; they live in flocks on the highest 
heaths of the Andes, and are so timid, that they 
are taken by stretching a line across their path, to 
which pieces of cloth are tied, these fluttering in 
the wind terrify the vicunas, who stand still and 
suffer themselves to be caught. This animal has 
never been domesticated in Chili, but is chiefly 
sought after for its wool and flesh, the latter 
bein^ esteemed equal to veal. 

The Chilihueques, or Araucanian sheep, which 
resemble the European sheep, were employed 
a$ beasts of burden by the natives, who now 
use them for the sake of their fine wool, and they 
are a variety of the former. 

The guanuco is another species of the American 
camel) exceeding the last in size ; its length from 
the nose to the tail being about seven feet, and its 
height in front four feet three inches ; many df 
them are however much taller ; the body is covered 
with long reddish hair on the back and whitish 
under the belly; its head is round, the nose 
pointed and black, the tail short and turned up, 
and the ears straight. They live during the 
summer in the mountains, but quit them on the 
approach of winter for the plains in which they 
appear in herds of two or three hundred. They 
are hunted by the Chilians, whose horses are un- 
able to keep pace with them, but the young being 
more feeble are generally taken. 

The Indians, who are excellent horsemen, some- 
times get near enough to throw the laqui between 
their legs, and thus take them alive. This laqui 
is a strip of leather five or six feet long, to each 
end of which is fastened a stone of two pounds 
weight, the huntsman holding one of these in his 
hand, and whirling the other, slings the string at 
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the animal in so dexterous a maiineriliat the stonea 
form a tight knot round his legs* They have also 
longer strips of leadier with a running noose at 
the end, which they carry coiled on their saddles, 
one end being made fast to them, and thrown with 
ao sure an aim that the noose falls over the animal's 
head and neck, the rider then turning round, puts 
his horse into a full gallop, and such is the ure^ 
sistible force with which he moves, that the game 
is compelled to follow. In this manner the Peons 
of Buenos Ayres, who are the natives of Paraguay 
that take charge of the immense herds of cattle 
roaming on toe plains, catch them when they 
have occasion for their hide or carcass. TThe 
guanuco is naturally gentle, and is soon domes- 
ticated ; it is used for the same purposes as the 
llamas and alpacos of Peru, which are only vap> 
rieties of this animaL They resemble the camel in 
several particulars, having reservoirs in their sto- 
machs tor water, they can go for a long while 
without food, are very docile, kneel in order to 
discharge or receive their burdens, and have hoofi 
so firm as not to require shoeing, with such thick 
skins that they are rarely galled. Their step is 
slow but sure, even in the steepest parts of the 
mountains, and they pass the greater part of the 
night in ruminating, wnen they sleep folding their 
legs under them. 

The feifiales produce one young one at a time,^ 
and are five or six months in gestation. Their 
cry is like that of a horse, and to defend themselves 
they qect their saliva. The period of existence of 
these singular animals is about thirty years. 

Chilihueques wero much used as beasts of burden 
before the introduction of mules, but these animals 
have now nearly superseded them, from their 

freater ttrength. The llama and alpaco, are not 
nown in the Chilian Andes, and the three species 
we have described, though evidently of the same 
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genusi never copulate with each mother, aod.are 
seldom observed in. th6 same place. 

The puda is a kind of wild goat of the size of a 
half grown kid, with brown hair, the male haying 
small horns ; these creatures come down in very, 
numerous flocks from the mountains as soon as> 
winter approaches, in order to feed in the plains; 
they are then killed in. great numbers by the inha- 
bitants for food, and caught for domestication, to. 
which state they are very easily brought, and are 
said to be very fond of playing with cluldren. 

The guemul inhabits the most inaccessible parts* 
of the Andes. It resembles the horse in some par- 
ticulars and the ass in others, but is not the pro- 
duce of either, and is most probably another va- 
riety of the Peruvian camel. 

The vizcacha is an animal resembling the rabbit 
and the fox. It is larger than the latter^ and its 
fur being very fine and soft, fs used for the manu- 
facture of hats. The cuy, is another species of 
rabbit, but much smaller, not exceeding the size 
of the field mouse, and it is occasionally domesti^ 
cated. 

The armadillo, of which there are three kinds^ 
in Chili, the four banded, the eight banded, and 
the eleven banded ; the eight banded being comr 
mon in the valleys of the Andes, and are of va- 
rious sizes, from six to thirteen inches in length,, 
covered with a thick bony defensive armour wmch 
is so minutely jointed that they can roll themselves- 
up as the English hedge-hog does.* The armadilloes. 
are elegs^nt and inoflfensive little animals. 

The degu, is a kind of dormouse ; and the mau* 
lin Wood -mouse is exactly like a mouse, but so 
large that it resists the attacks of the dogs ; and 
there are several other kinds of mice peculiar ta 
the country, all of which differ in their habits, and 
in other points from the Euiopean animals of the 
same name. 

The pagi, or Chilian puma, is nearly the same 
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as the puma, or congouar of Jjsl Plata, and the 
mttzH of Mexico; it is named the American lion 
by the Spaniards, but it resembles that creature 
only in its shape and roar, having no mane* 

: Tlie hair on the upper part of the body is ash- 
coloured with yellow spots, and very long, and the 
belly is dusky white. Its length, from the nose to 
the root of the tail, is abont five feet; s^nd its 
height, from the sole of the foot to the shoulder, 
near two feet three inches. The ears are short 
and pointed, the eyes large, the mouth wide and 
deep, and well furnished with sharp (eeth ; the 
paws have each five toes, armed with very strong 
claws, and the tail is upwards of two feet long. 

The female is less than the male, of a paler 
colour, carries her young three months, and brings 
forth two cubs at a time. It inhabits the thickest 
forests and the most inaccessible mountains, from 
whence it issues to attack the domestic animals 
roaming in the plains, preferring the flesh of the 
horse to any other. Its mode of seizing its prey is 
Similar to that of the tiger; and it is not uncom- 
mon for this formidable creature to cairy off two 
horses at a time, as they are oflen linked together 
in the pasture. It kills one, and dragging it along 
obliges the other* to follow by lashing it with its taiU 

The pagi is said never to attack man unless 
provdced, but i;t has been proved, by several intel- 
ligent travellers, that the lions and tigers of Ame- 
rica are sometimes as ferocious and destructive as 
those of Africa. 

The guigna, and the colocola, are two species of 
wild cats which inhabit the woods. 

The culpeu is a large fox resembling the Euro- 
pean wolf. It is said always to approach man, and 
stopping at a short distance, looks at him very atten* 
tively for some time, and then retires. Owing to 
this singular propensity the animal is frequently 
shot ; and the race is much thinned. 

The American, or Brazilian porcupine is an in« 
VOL. u. s . , 
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habitant of the Chilian forests, in which there are 
several animals resembling the weasel^ ferret, 
martin, &c. 

Many species of amphibious creatures are con* 
tained in the rivers of Chili, of which the C03^u, 
is a water rat, as large as and resembling the otter 
in its habits and form; and the guillino is a 
species of the castor, or beaver. 

The shores of Chili throng with marine animals. 
The sea lion, the sea wolf, the chinchimen, or sea 
cat, a very formidable kind of otter, the lame, or 
. elephant seal, which is frequently twenty-two fee* 
in length and a proportionate bulk ; and many other 
kinds are killed by the natives for the sake of the 
oil they afford. 

In Arauco the lakes are said to contain a species 
of hippopotamus, as large as a horse ; and the Eu- 
ropean quadrupeds which have been imported by 
the Spaniards, thrive exceedingly. Chili has also 
animals similar to the hare and the fox, but pecu- 
liar to itself. 

Horses, asses, mules, cattle, sheep, goats, swine^ 
dogs, cats and even mice have been introduced 
into Chili by the Europeaps, and the first cat was 
^iven to Almagro by Montenegro, who received 
€ix hundred pieces of silver for it. 

The horses of . Chili are fine, strong, and very 
^tive. Those bred in the plains are the fleetest^ 
whilst those in the mountains are the best for 
draught. These noble animals are necessary to 
the very existence of the Chilians, as they never 
perform any journey on foot, knd would be unable 
to catch their cattle without them. 

Chilian asses are stronger and taller than the 
European asses, from which they are derived; they 
exist chiefly in a wild state, and are hunted for 
their skins. 

The cattle are also large, excepting near the 
toasts, where the herbage is not so luxuriant j and 
80 numerous are these useful beasts, that many 
persons have 12,000 head on their estates. They 
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require no care, and enough are usually killed at 
Christmas to serve for salt provision for the rest of 
the year, and for exportation. 

Sheep, in this country, are equal to those of 
Spain, and are chiefly kept for the sake of their 
wool only. 

Goats have multiplied astonishingly, and aire 
hunted, in the mountains, for their skins. 

The birds of Chili are as numerous as in Mexico, 
the known spe6ies inhabiting the land amounting to 
135, and the aquatic to far more. 

Parrots, swans, flamingoes, whose beautiful 
feathers are prized by the Indians for head dresses ; 
wild geese, ducks, pigeons, turtle-doves, plovers, 
ciirkws, divers, herons, kites, falcons, black- 
birds, crows, woodpeckers, partridges and European 
domestic fowls are common. 

An eagle named calquin, measures ten feet and 
& half from the extremity of one wing, when ex- 
tended, to that of the other.- 

• The penguin inhabits the southern shores and 
islands ; the alcatraz or brown pelican is as large 
as a turkey-cock, and may be constantly seen- on 
the rocks and islets in the sea. 

Humming-birds are very common in the fields 
and gardens ; of which, three species, the little, 
the blue-headed, and the crested, are peculiar to 
Chili. Thrushes and other birds of song are very 
^plentiful, and enliven the dreary woods with their 
varied notes. 

The jacana is a kind of water-hen, about the 
size of a magpie, with a spur on each wing* 

• The piuquen or bustard, is larger than ^at of 
£urope, and nearly white, inhabiting the great 
plains ; this bird lays two eggs larger than those of 
a goose, and is easily tamed. 

The cheuque. Or American ostrich, is sometimes 
seen in the plains of Chili, but chiefly inhabits 
that part of Araucania oa the east of the Andes 
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and the valleys of those mountaiiiSy and exactly re- * 
sembles the cassowary of La Plata. 

Its stature is equal to that of a man, its neck 
being two feet eight inches long, with legs of the 
same height ; the plumage of the back and wing is 
generally dark grey, the other parts of the body 
being wnite, though some are seen all white, and 
others all black; and it has not the callous sub« 
stance on its wings or breast as the African ostrich 
has, but it is equally voracious. 

The note of this bird is a shrill whistle, and the ' 
female lays frqm forty to sixty eggs, in a careless 
manner, on the ground at a time ; they are good 
eating, and as large as those of* the eastern ostrich. 

The feathers are very beautiful, and by their 
great quantity on the wings, hinder the bird from 
rising ; its motion is a quick run, in which it is so * 
much assisted by the wings, which are eight feet in 
length, that it outstrips the fleetest horse. The 
Indians make plumes, parasols, and many beautiful 
ornaments of the feathers, which are highly valued. 

There are also several kinds of owls, falcons, 
and vultures peculiar to this country, but the largest, 
as well as the most extraordinary of the winged 
.tribe, > is the condor or manque ; its wings when 
extended, measuring from fourteen to sixteen feet ; 
its body is covered with black feathers, excepting 
t^e back, which is white, the neck is encircled 
with a white ruff, projecting an inch beyond the 
'other feathers, and the head is covered with short 
4;hin hairs ; the irides of the eyes are of a reddish 
brown, and the pupils black. The beak is four 
ii^dies long, very broad and cropked, white to- 
wards the point> and black at the base. The legft 
are short, and the feet are furnished with four 
strong toes, the hindmost being two inches long, 
vith one joint and a black nail an inch in length ; 
the^middle toe has thr^e joints, is six inches long, 
and has a <u*ook^d whitish nail of two inches j^tbe 
other toes are shorter,, aiid each armed with vely 
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Strong talons. The general figure of tbe bird is that 
of an eagle, but the female is smaller than the male» 
has no tvE, but only a small tuft at the back of the 
neck, and builds her nest on the highest clifis, 
laying two white eggs larger than a turkey's. 

These immense eagles frequently carry off sheep 
and goats, and even calves, when they are separated 
from the cows. When they attack a calf, it ge- 
nerally happens, that several condors pounce upon 
it at once, tear out its eyes, and rend it in pieces. 
The peasants have several methods of taking and 
killing this bird, which possesses such strength, 
that it is rarely shot, owing to the great velocity 
with which it ascends into the higher regions of 
the air. 

The coasts of Chili and its rivers abound with 
many kinds of shell-fish common to the American 
seas, and others which are found on these shores 
alone. Oysters, craw-fish, crabs, lobsters, &c., 
are in great abundance, . and the b^ys, harbomnst 
and creeks swarm with fish, no less thi^n seventy-six 
different species having been enumerated; and all 
the rivers beyond the thirty-fourth degree of south 
latitude are remarkable for containing Sne trout, &q* 

Insects are as numerous as the former f . the 
lanthorn fly, glow-worms, &c;, illuminating the 
forest and plains during the dark niehts, and the 
fields and gardens glittering in the day-time with 
thousands of the most beautiful butterflies. The 
wild bees produce so much wax, that the churches 
are suf^lied with tapers from the collections of that 
useful substance made in the woods. 

Mosquitoes, gnats, and venomous, flies are not 
known in Chili ; but a great spider is found near 
Santiago, whose body is as large as a hen's eggp 
and covered with soft brown hair, the leffs are 
long and large, and armed with great fangs; though 
it is innoxious and lives under ground* Scorpions 
of a small size are also found in the Lower Andes^ 
and oa the shores of the rivers,, but they are said 
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not to be dangerous. The reptiles of Chili con- 
sist only of sea and fresh water turtles^ two kinds 
of frogs, the land and water toad, aquatic and 
terrestrial lizards, and one kind of serpent, but 
none of them are venomous. 

Commerce. — The external trading relations of 
this country are carried on by the straights of Ma* 
gellan with Europe, and by the Pacific witii Peru, 
particularly with the port of Callao ; with Peru it 
trades in fruits, preserves, grain, vegetable pro- 
ductions and copper, to the annual amount of 
700,000 piastres, from which traffic it derives a net 
profit of 200,000 piastres. 

From Europe it receives linens, woollens, bats, 
steel, mercury, and most articles of European ma« 
nufactures, in retiirn for which Chili sends gold, 
silver, copper, vicuna wool and hides ; and this trade 
is said to' amount annually to 1,000,000 of piastres. 

Between La Plata and Chili there is an internal 
Ixaffic in favour of the former for Paraguay tea» 
&e. But the internal commerce of the Chilian 
jprovinces is trifling. The inhabitants make 
ponchos, a sort of loose cloak universally worn, 
and principally manufactured by the Indians, 
stdckings, carpets, blankets, saddles, hats, cloths, 
&tf., which are chiefly used by the peasantry, the 
richer class employing European goods. These 
with grain, wine, brandy and leather, form the 
chief articles^ of home consumption and trade. On 
the whole the present state of commerce in Chili 
is liot very flourishing, owing to the few inhabit- 
ant in proportion to the extent of the country. 

A late traveller has given for the united export- 
ation and importation of Peru and Chili, the fol- 
lowing average, viz. for the importation 1 1 ,v^00,000 
Siastres : for the exportation in agricultural pro* 
uce 4,000,000 of piastres, and for the e;i(portation 
of gold and silver «,000,000; or 2,491,670t ster- 
Ung for the impoitations, and. ^600,000JL sterlii^ 
libr tke ezpotts, leaving a clear jffofit of 108,aS0i 
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Capital* •— ^ The metropolis of Chili is the city of 
Santiago, founded by Pedro de Valdivia, in 1541, 
in Ml extensive valley inclosed on the east by the 
Andes; on the west by the hillg of Prado and 
Foanque; on the north by the river Colina, and 
on the south by the Mapocho or Tepocalma, which 
flows on the northern side of the city. It was first 
called Nueva Estremadura, but soon changed its 
name to that which it now bears, and its situation 
is the most delightful that can be imagined, in the 
midst of a fertile and abundant country, and in a 
serene and temperate climate. 

Santiago stands fifty-five miles from its port 
of Valparaiso, in 33"" 26' south latitude, and 
70°. 44' west longitude. Its population is supposed, 
to exceed 36,000 souls, many of whom are people 
of noble descent, and whose families enjoy ex- 
alted stations in the colonies. They are in general 
robust, well made, and active ; the women are 
handsome, elegant in their manner, and graceful in 
their conversation. More than one half are Creoles^ 
and in the other moiety, the Indians bear the 
largest proportion. 

The streets are very wide, paved, and built in 
straight lines forming small squares at intervals^ 
each house having its garden, and though they are 
built low, yet they are in general convenient and 
well finished. The river is conveyed by small 
canals into the gardens, and the chief square, which 
is in the centre of the town, has a magnificent 
fountain. This square contains the palace of the 
captain-general, the court of the Royal Audience^ 
the town-hall, the prison, the bishop's palace and 
the cathedral* . 

The suburbs are separated from the city by the 
river» over which a fine stone bridge is thrown^ 
and are bounded by a hill, from the top of which 
the whole plain is descried. Besides the cathednd 
tbeie are four parish churches, niijie laonastories^ 
four colleges, an university, several chapela, seveo 
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nunneries, a house for orphans, an hospital, and 
many other public buildings ; the cathecbral vras 
planned and commenced by two English architectsf, 
but finished by Indians whom they had taught. 
It is a fine building, and is 384>feetin length. The 
mint is also a fine stone structure, and was built 
by an artist from Rome. 

The governor of Chili and the bishop reside 
in Santiago, which being also the seat of the 
royal mint, and of all the public offices, renders it 
a place of great wealth and gaiety. 

It is frequently subject to earthquakes, which 
are however seldom very destructive. The Arau- 
canians destroyed Santiago in 1602, but they have 
not disturbed its tranquillity of late, having been 
driven by the increasing white population of Chili 
to the more mountainous regions. 

Santiago is the see of the bishop of Chili, pri- 
mate of the kingdom, whose revenues are very con- 
siderable ; this bishopric was erected by Psiul IV. 
in 1561, its immediate jurisdiction extends over all 
the provinces of Peru, from the river Maule. 

The capital being the centre of all the internal 
traffic, and having rich mines in its neighbourhood, 
contains more shops than any other Chilian town ; 
but these shops are confined to a particular quarter 
of the city, and are stored with every kind of goods. 
It is asserted, that the population and commerce 
of Santiago and its port are increasing very rapidly, 
owing to the number of vessels trafficking^ in the 
Pacific, and bv late writers this population is* made 
to amount to between 40 and 50,000. 

CONTINENTAL PROVINCES OF CHILL 

Spanish Chili, or that part of the country which 
is colonized by Europeans, lies between the ^Al" 
and SO"* lO' south latitude, and is divided into 
thirteen^ or according to some accounts into fifteen 
partidos, ch* departments. 
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These having been already, named, we shall give 
a slight sketch of each, with its capital and chief 
towns. 

The first in proceeding from the north, south- 
wards, is the partido, or — 

PnOViNCE OF COPIJPO9 

Which is bounded on the north by the deserts 
of Atacama, on the east by the Andes, on the 
west by the Pacific, and on the south by Coquimbo ; 
its extent being about 100 leagues from north to 
south. 

. This province is celebrated for its mines of gold 
and copper, it also furnishes fossil salt, sulphur and 
lapis lazuli. 

The great Vokano del Copiapo is on its south- 
east boundary, and it contains the rivers Salado, 
CopiapOf CastagnOf TotoraU Q^ebradaponda^ Guasco 
and ChoUai. Copiapo is seldom subject to earth- 
quakes, and little or no rain falls in it, the want 
of which is supplied by heavy dews, and the many 
streams with which it abounds ; no part of Chili 
is richer in minerals than this, and turquoises an4 
other gems are also found in it. 

The capital is Copiapo^ on the river of the same 
name, and which has a port at the mouth of the 
Copiapo, which is the best on the coast. The city 
itsdf is twelve leagues, from the sea, the houses 
being irregularly built, and containing about 400 
families, in ^ff" SCf south latitude, and 70^ 18' west 
longitude. 

At the mouth of the Guasco river is also a port 
of the same name, in S?"" 20' south latitude, but 
it is a mere village, as is the case with most of the 
^ther towns of Copiapo. 

PEOFINCE OP COQUIMBO. 

Thx second partido is that named Coquimbo ; it 
is bounded on the north by Copiapo, east by the 

9 
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Andes, on the west by the Paciiic, south«*ea«t by 
Aconcagua, and south-west by Quillota. It is forty- 
five leagues in length, and forty in breadth. 

This country is similar to Copiapo, it also is ex- 
tremely rich in gold, copper and iron, and pro- 
duces wine, olives, and every kind of European 
fruit, as well as several tropical plants. The rivers 
are the CoquimbOj Tongoif Cktiapa and Limari ; 
and the volcanoes Coquimbo and Limari are on its 
western frontier. 

The cHmate is mild, and the air pure and healthy. 
The great copper mine of Coquimbo, is situated 
on the Cerro-verde, a hill which rises from the 
plain in a conical form, and serves for a land-mark 
to the port. 

The capital is La Serena^ or Coquimbo, which is 
pleasantly situated on the river of the same name, 
in 29° 5Sr south latitude, and 71' 19' west longitude. 
It was the second town built by Valdivia, in 1544, 
and stands about a mile from the sea, commanding a 
fine prospect of the ocean, the river and the 
country, which presents a landscape of the most 
lively appearance. This city is large but not very 
populous, the families who inhabit it amounting to 
only 4 or 500, consisting of Spaniards, Creoles, 
mestizoes, and a few Indians. 

The streets are wide, straight, and intersect each 
other at right angles, so as to form squares and 
spaces for gardens ; every house having its garden, 
which are well filled with fruit trees and esculent 
vegetables. Besides the parochial church, there 
are three convents, a town-housCi and a college 
which formerly belonged to the Jesuits. Its port 
is also called Coquimbo, and is at the mouth of 
the river, two leagues from the city ; here, and at 
Tongoif which is twenty-two. miles to the south, in 
30"" 17' south latitude, and is a small harbour formed 
by the estuary of the Rio Tongoi, vessels load for 
Peru with copper, hides, tallow^ fruit, &c. The 
bay of Coquimbo is the only good one on its 
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coast ; ships lip very safely in it, and are defend* 
ed from all winds by several islands which are 
near it. Coquimho has been taken several times 
by English cruizers. 

PROVINCE OF QUILL OT J. 

This partido is bounded on the north by Co- 
quimbo, south by Aconcagua and Melipilla, souUi- 
east by Santiago, west by the ocean, and norths 
east by the Ande& Its length from north to south 
is twenty-five leagues, and its width from east to 
west twenty-one. 

The climate is mild, and the inhabitants cultivi^te 
grain of all kinds, vines and fruits, and feed im- 
mense h^rds of cattle. Gold and copper-mines 
are extremely numerous, and the natives manu&Cr 
ture rope, cords and thread ; and these with soap 
and copper, constitute their principal articles for 
trade ; the number of inhabitants is said to be 
about 14,000. 

The rivers of Quillota are the LimachCf the Acoth 
cagua^ the LongotomOf the Chuapa, and the Ligua^ 
Its harbours are £1 Fapudo, Quintero, La Herra* 
dura, Concon, La Ligua and Valparaiso. 

This district contains the city of Quillota, and 
the towns of Valparaiso, Plaza, Plazilla, Ingenio, 
Casa-Blanca, and Petorca. 

The capital, QuiUota, or SL Martin de la Concha^ 
is situated in S^"" dOf south latitude, and ^V 18' west 
longitude, in a fine valley on the banks of the river 
Aconcagua. It has a parish church, three con- 
ventual churches and a college formerly belonging 
to the Jesuits, but is not a place of much note ; 
the towns of Valparaiso and Petorca drawing away 
most of the settlers. 

Vaiparam is situated in SS" south latitude, and ^V 
38" west longitude, 9St5 miles north of Concepcioii, 
and sixty north-west of Santiago ; and waa former^' 
a very small villi^, wi^ a few warehouiesy whicjii 
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the merchants of the mietropolis erected for their 
goods, in order to ship them for Callao. Its only 
residents were the servants who had charge of 
the merchandize, but in process of time, the excel* 
lence of the harbour drew many foreign vessels to 
it, and the merchants built themselves houses, 
since* which it has gradually increased, and is now 
large and populous. Its situation is inconvenient 
for the purposes of building, as it stands at the foot 
of a mountain, so near to its clifis, that many houses 
are erected in the breaches and on the acclivities. 

Valparaiso has a parish church, a convent of 
Franciscans, and one of Augustins, but very few 
monks, and the churches of the convents are small 
and badly built. It is inhabited chiefly by whites, 
mestizoes and mulattoes who are engaged in the, 
trade carried on with Peru and Europe ; and the 
governor of this city is nominated by the king, 
being dependent only on the captain-general of 
Chili. 

. The ships from Peru all touch here, and take in 
wheat, tallow. Cordovan leather, cordage and dried 
fruits : many of these vessels making three trips td 
Lima during the summer, which lasts from Novem- 
ber until June. Valparaiso is well supplied with 
provisions from Santiago and Quillota, and there is 
s such abundance of game in its vicinity, that the 
markets are always well stocked with it; the 
partridges are so numerous in March, and three or 
four months afler, that the muletteers knock them 
down with sticks without going out of the road. 
This circumstance is by no means singular, as it is 
observed, throughout America, that the birds of 
this species are remarkably stupid, aiid suffer them- 
selves to be easily taken. The rivers of the coun- 
try around Valparaiso, as well as the coasts, are 
very indiflferently stocked with fish, which is not 
so plentiful in the northern as in the southern dis* 
tricts of Chili. 

The harbour is every where free from roclfcs and 
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shoalsy except 4x> the north-east, where there is a 
roc^ within a cable's length of the shore, and this 
is dangerous, as it never appears above water. 

When the north winds set in, which usually 
happens towards the end of summer, they blow 
directly into the bay, and causing a very high sea, 
render it necessary for vessels to have good hold 
with their anchors towards the north-nortH-east, as 
they are, otherwise, liable to be driven on shore. 
Three miles from this port is a pleasantly situated 
and flourishing little town named AlmendraL 

The last town of importance in Quillota is 
Petorca^ between the rivers Longotoma and Quali- 
mari, in 9V 45' south latitude and ^iS" SV west 
longitude, which is very populous, on account . of 
the number of miners who resort to work in the 
mines of its neighbourhood ; but it is said, that of 
late the gold has been found to be so much alloyed 
with silver and other metab, that the works are 
not in so flourishing a condition as they were» 
though it has been one of the most productive un- 
dertakings in the kingdom. In the country around 
this town, which is near the Andes, the sides of 
the mountains produce palm trees of very large 
size, and the small cocoa nut is found amongst 
them. The merino sheep bred here, yield a wool 
from which excellent saddles, much esteemed in 
Peru, are made; and which form an extensive 
branch of Chilian commerce. 

TEE PROVINCE OF ACONCAGUA 

Is bounded on the north by Quillota, east by 
the Andes, west by Quillota, . and south by San- 
jtiaffo. It is about the same extent as Quillota, 
and is a level and well watered district, producing 
a great quantity of grain and fruits. In the^moun* 
tains which bound, and may be said to belong to 
k, are the famous silver mines of UspallaUh with 
sev^al of copper. 
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Its chief rivers are the Ltmgotoma^ the Ligm^ 
the CkUcy and the Aconcagua; the latter of whieh 
is a very fine stream which waters, in its progress 
to the sea, from the Andes, the great valleys of the 
province and those of Curimoti, Quillota, and Con^^ 
con, forming numerous branches as it passes them. 
It enters the ocean in 33^ south latitude. In this 
district is the high road leading to St. Juan de la 
Frontera, in Cuyo, by which the treasure and 
commodities are carried to Buenos Ayres. It is 
traversed, by the people employed in this traffic, 
only from November to April and May, the tambc^ 
and the other houses which have been erected by 
the government, are stored with meal, biscuit, 
hung beef, and fuel, during the winter, for the 
courierj^ who are obliged to go once a month for 
the mails from Europe, and who are frequently 
detained by heavy falls of snow. 

The inhabitants of the partido of Aconcagua 
amount to about 8000. 

Its capital is San Felipe^ on the river Aeon- 
cilgua in 32° 48' south latitude, which contains 
several convents, a college built by the Jesuits, 
and a parochial church. South-west of this city, 
i^nd on the central ridge of the Andes, is the volcano 
of Aconcagua. 

The village of Curimon, near the Andes, is 
noted fcM- having a convent of Franciscans, who 
are extremely strict in their rules. 

tHS PnOriNCB OF MELtPILLA 

Is bounded on the north by Quillota, east by 
{Santiago, south by the river Maypo, which divides 
it from Rancagua, and on the west by the Padiic. 

Its sea coast is of little extent, and its breadth, 
ll*om east to west, is about twenty-five leagues; 
its principal produce being wine and grain. 
< The chief rivers Are the MaypOj the Mat^pocha^ 
and the Poanque. 
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Hje chirf town k MelipiUa, or St. Josef de 
Logrono, in 33° 28' south latitude, and 70* 7' West 
longitude, not far from the Rio Maypo, in a 
beautiful situation and fertile territory, but thinly 
inhabited, owing to its vicinity to the metropolis. 
It contains a parish church, two convents, and 
a college founded by the Jesuits. 
' St Francisco de Monte^ in which is a convent of 
Franciscans, and the port of St. Antonio^ at the 
' mouth of the Maypo, both of which are incon- 
siderable places, are the only other towns of aojr 
note in this province. 



THE PROVINCE OF SANTIAGO 

Is bounded by Aconcagua on the north, the 
Andes on the east, Melipilla on the west, and the 
Rio Maypo on the south. 

It is twenty-one leagues long and twenty-six 
wide. The gold mines of this district are chiefly 
in the mountains, and can be only worked during 
the summer ; but they are said to amount to S34, 
besides five lavaderos, or washing places, in the 
mountain of Guindo, and some other veins near 
Tiltil. Santiago also possesses many silver, several 
copper and tin, and one lead mine. The most 
celebrated of the first are those oiLampa. Jaspar 
has been lately found in the settlement of Monte- 
negro, of wnich the people make vases, jars, 
pitchers and other articles. 

Santiago is watered by the Mapocho, CoUna^ and 
Lampa rivers, besides many beautiful rivulets. It 
also contains Lake Pudagtiel, which is about thre^ 
leagues in length. 

No part of Chili surpasses this district in fertility. 
It produces immense quantities of com, wine^ 
and fruits ; the peaches are particularly fine, and 
of a very large size. 

The whole mass of the Andes, on it^ eastern 
borders, seems filled with metallic substances, 
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which are washed down by the rivers, the sands of 
many containing gold. 

The capital has been already noticed by its be<* 
ing the metropolis of Chili. 



THE IPROrtNCE 6T BANCAGUA 

Is bounded on the north by the Maypo, which 
separates it from Santiago and Melipilla ; east by 
the Andes ; west by the Pacific, and south by the 
Cachapoal, which riv^r divides it from Colchagua. 
Its length, from east to west is about forty leagues^ 
and its breadth, from north to south, thirteen. 

The country is fertile and is inhabited by about 
12,000 persons of all the different castes, who live 
in a very dispersed manner in small farms and 
settlements, and are not numerous. 

It has several gold mines, and the mountainous 
parts contain fine rock crystal ; near its northern 
border are some good medicinal springs and baths^ 
which are resorted to by the inhabitants of the 
metropolis. 

ilancagua is watered by the Maypo^ CodaguOf 
CochaUm and Cachapoali oc Rapel, near the mouth 
of which is a small volcano, and several smaller 
rivers which are of great. benefit to the plantations, 
rendering them very productive. 

There are also some large lakes, which as well 
as the rivers contain fish in abundance. The two 
most celebrated of these are Acaku and Bvcalemu^ 
the first is six miles in circuit, near the centre of 
the province ; and the latter, near the sea, is from 
six to seven leagues in length ; near this is a 
smaller one, from which much salt is obtained. 

Its capital is Rancagua^ or Santa Cruz de Triana^ 
a small town situated in 34"^ IS' south latitude, and 
70** 42^ west longitude, on the north shore of the 
river Cachapoal, and fifty-three miles south qf 
Santiago. It has a parish church, a copvent of 
Franciscans and another of Mercedarii. A town 
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iftamed Algue^ has been recently built, eight 
leagues from the capital towards the sea-coast» on 
account of a very rich gold mine discovered in its 
neighbourhood* 



Is situated between the Cadiapoal on the north> 
the Andes on the east, the Pacific on the west, and 
the Teno river on the south. Near the Andes its 
breadth is twenty-five leagues, but on the coast it 
<loes not exceed fourteen, while its length, from 
^ast to west, is forty-three. 

Its climate is temperate, the soil fertile, and, 
being well watered by numerous rivers, produces 
grain, wine and fruits. Here are several gold 
fiiines, and it is not wanting in other metallic sub- 
stances. This province was formed out of part 
of the country of the Promaucians, who vigorously 
repelled the attempts of the first conquerors : but 
having been compelled to make peace they have 
«ver since been the faithful allies of the Spaniards, 
and the enemies of the people of Arauco. 

Their name signifies the Nation of the Country 
of Delight, in the Chilese language, as they were 
^o called by the other tribes, on account of the 
beauty of the territory they inhabited. 

The principal rivers are the 'Rio Claro, Tingmri- 
rka^ ChimbarongOf Teno and Nildhue^ and it con- 
tains several Idkes, of which Taguatagiui and 
Caguil are the largest ; the former is noted for the 
abundance of water-fowl which frequent numerous 
beautiful islands in it, and for its trout. This 
lake is fourteen leagues from Santiago, on the 
«hore of the Tinguiririca. Caguil is small, and full 
of fish. 

The capital and chief towns are St Feroando, 
Rio Clariuo, Roma, Malloa, Topocalma and Na- 
vidad., 

St. Fernando, the capital, is in S^'' 18' south la- 
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titudei near Rio Tinguiririca ; it was built ill 1742^ 
and contains about 1500 families, with a parish 
church, a Franciscan convent, and a college, with 
a handsome church built by the Jesuits. 

Topocalma is a port at the mouth of the river 
of the same name, which passes near the city of 
Santiago, and discharges itself into the ocean in 
S3° 31' south latitude. 

JRapel is a settlement near Lake Rapel, a sheet 
of water formed by the sea. This village is noted 
for having a hill in its vicinity in which is a sin- 
gular cavern, consisting of a single vault, fifteen 
yards long, and from three to four wide, to which 
there is a. natural door- way two yards high. The 
other towns are of no note. 



PROVINCE OF UAULE* 

This partido is bounded on the north by Col- 
chagua, on the east by the Andes, on thie south- 
east by Chilian, south-west by Itata, and on the 
west by the Pacific. It is K)rty-four leagues in 
length, and forty in breadth, and, like the pre- 
ceding, having formed part of Promaucia, is a 
delightful country^ abounding in grain, fruiti^, 
cattle, sea and river fish, salt atid gold j and the 
cheese made in Maule is esteemed the b6st in 
ChiK. 

It is watered by many rivers, of which thie 
LantuCj Rioclara^ Panqtcey Lircay^ Huenchullam^ 
Putuganj Achigttema^ Longtwit Loncamitta, Pa- 
rapely Mataqvito, Liguay and Mdule are the 
largest. 

The inhabitants of this fine province are mostly 
iPromaucian Indians, who are tributary to the 
&)aniards, and live in villages governed by their 
tDutnens or caciques. 

The great volcano of Peteroa is on its eastern 
border, amid the Andes, and is the most dreadful 
of all Chilian volcanoes. Its great^t eruption 



fcipperted on thfe^d of December,. I76O, when it. 
forirted itself a new crateif^ Peteroa* it 105 miled 
south^south-eastof Santi^go> 19S north-east of Con^^ 
cepcioA,' in 34** 53^ south latitudei and 60'' 49^ West 
longitttde* ~ ^ : : 

The Capital of this distficVis T^dca, or St.AtU 
^gustirij founded, in 1742, in 85"* is'south- latitude, 
and 'JV V west longitude, 193 miles north-north* 
east of Concepcion, and 105 south of Santiago, on 
the shore of the river Maule. In its vicinity to the 
east' is a fort to restrain the incursions of the In* 
dians, and to the north-east is a small hill, which fur- 
nishes abundance of amethysts, and another which 
consists of a singular cement sand, known by the 
namebftalca. 

Its population is considerable, owing to the rich 
friines of gold in* the mountains, and to the low 
price of provisions, which has induced many fa- 
milies to leave the other towns, and settle in Talca. 
It contains a parish church, two monasteries, and 
a college built by the Jesuits, arid in its immediate 
neighbourhood are two chapels of ease. 

Maiile contains several other towns, and large 
villages of Indians. Curico> Cauquenes, St. Sa* 
yerio de Bella Isla^ St. Antonio de la Florida, and 
Lora, are the principal ones. 

Curico, or San Josef de Buena Yista^ was built 
in 174^ on a fine plain at the. foot of a hill, from 
which there is a good view, in 34^ 14"" south lati<» 
tude, and has.a parish church and two convents. 

Cauquenes was built also in 174@, in SS"" W 
«outh latitude, between the rivers Cauquenes and 
Tutuben. It has a church and convent. 

S(t. Swveno arid Florida were founded in 173^9 
the first in 35* 4', and the second in 35"" SO' south 
latitude. 

L^ra^ sear the mouth of the Mataqnito liver» 
is a large village of the Promaudians, a courageous, 
robust and warlike race ; and it is governed by an 
ulmeii or chief. 

T 2 * 
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The port of the province is AsteriUoy a small 
bay between the Maule ^and the Metaquito rivers : 
but the province of Maule is now said to be divided 
into three parts ; the part southward of the river. 
Maule being named the partido of Cauquenes, 
that on the north Maule, and on the north-east, 
spme lands in Colchagua having been annexed, it 
is called the partido of Curico, with the town of 
tliat name for its capital. 

TBM PROVINCE OF IT AT A. 

Is bounded by Maule on the north, Chilian on 
the east, the Pacific on the west, and Puchacay 
on the south. From east to west its length is twenty 
leagues, and its breadth from north to south eleven. 

The river Itata intersecting this department, it 
had its name from it, and the only other stream of 
note is the Lonquen. 

The fertility of Itata is such that it produce sth e 
best wine in Chili; which wine is called Concepcion, 
from its being made on the estates of persons be- 
longing to that city. The sands of the rivers above- 
named, contain gold, and some is also found in its 
mountains. 

The capital of Itata is Coulemth in 36* 2' south 
latitude, but it is merely a small place founded in 
17*3. 

THE PROVINCE OF CHILL AN 

Is bounded on the north by Maule, east by the 
Andes, west by Itata, and south by Huilquilemu. 
Its length is twelve leagues and breadth twenty- 
five, and the whole district till it reaches the Andes 
is a plain, in which immense flocks of sheep are 
fed« that are highly esteemed on account of their 
fine wooL The soil being very fertile produces 
corn and fruits in abundance. 
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Its chief rivers are the Cato, Nubky and Chilian, 
and on its eastern border is the great volcano, 
Avhich bears the name of the district. 

The capital, St. Bartohmeo de Chilian, was found- 
ed in 1580 on the river of the same name, in 36** 
south latitude, and has been frequently disturbed 
and destroyed by the inroads of tiie Araucanians ; 
in the year I75I it was destroyed by an overflow 
of the Chilian, and in consequence, it was removed 
to its present scite, which is a short distance from 
where it first stood, and less exposed to the inUn- 
dations of the river in winter. This city has a nu« 
merous population, one parish church, three con^ 
vents, and a college founded by the Jesuits, J5 
miles north-east of Concepcion. 

THE PROVINCE OF PUCHACAY 

Is bounded on the north by Itata, on the east by 
Huilquilemu, on the west by the ocean, and on 
the south by the river Biobio, being twelve leagues 
in extent from north to south, and twenty-three 
from east to west. 

Puchacay is noted for the abundance of gold 
found in it, and for the fertility of its soil ; its large 
wild and garden strawberries are much sought after 
for making preserves. 

The LirqueUy the AndaUen, and the Biobio are 
its finest rivers. 

The capital is Gicalqui, founded in 1754, upon 
the north shore of the Biobio, in 36° 44' south lati- 
tude, and in which the Intendant or prefect usu- 
ally resides ; but the city of Concepcion is die 
most important town in the province. 

Concepcion, or Pence was founded by Valdivia 
in a valley on the sea-coast in 36'' 47' south latitude, 
and 73^ 9' west longitude ; at tlie commencement 
it flourished very much, owing to the predileetMn 
which the founder had for it, and to the quantities 
of gold discovered in its vicinity, but after the bat- 
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tie of Mariqueno in 1554, Villagran the governor 
abandoned the place and it was burnt by Lautro • 
the Araucanian toqui ; • it was however rebuilt in 
November 1555, but Lautro returning with a 
great force took it, slew the inhabitants, and once 
more destroyed the town ; Don Garcia de Mendo- 
za restored it and fortified it so strongly that it waa 
enabled to resist a siege by the Indians for fifty 
days; but Concepcion was doomed to be again 
taken and burnt by them in l^S. 

The consequence of the harbour to the Spaniards^ 
and the necessity of having a strong town on the 
frontier, caused it to be once more rebuilt, and 
as every means to increase its natural strength 
was taken, it soon became formidable enough to defy 
the Indians. This city continued to increase till 
1730, when it was almost totally destroyed by an 
earthquake and inundation. 

It was again rebuilt, but in 1751 another earth* 
qj^uake, attended with a still more dreadful inunda«« 
tion, destroyed it totally* The inhabitants fled t» 
the bills, and continued in an unsettled state for 
thirteen years, when they resofved to build their 
favourite city a league from its former scite, in a 
beautiful valley named Mocha. Concepcion was 
erected into a bishopric after the total destruction 
of the city of Imperial in 1603. 

The corregidor of Penco is commander of the 
army on the Araucanian frontier, and assembles the 
militia when ordered out at this place. There 
are also several public offices in Concepcion, 
tM. the royal treasury for the payment of the troi^s; 
the camp master general's office, &c. The royal 
audience was first established there in 1567, but was 
fkftiQrwards removed ' to Santiago. 

>;^ides the palace of the captain-general who ia 
pbUgC^ to reside at-CoiiQepcion occasionally, it con- 
tf^os a cathedral,* convents of all the Ineligioua 
(Mrd^JTSi f et^blished in Chili, ^ immicry, a* collegii^ 
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founded by the Jesuits, public schools, and a semi- 
nary for the nobility. 

The inhabitants amount to about 13,000 ; and 
the climate of this city is delightful, the tempera- 
ture being always mild. 

The bishop of Concepcion has a jurisdiction ex- 
tending over all the islands and continental ^t- 
tlements of the Spaniards south of the province of 
Santiago ; but what renders this city of the great- 
est importance, is its bay, which is one of the 
best in Spanish America. Its length from north 
to south is about three leagues and a-half, and the 
breadth from east to west three. In the mouth 
of it lies the island of Quiriqtdna, forming tw6 
entrances, of which that on the east is the best, 
being two miles broad. 

In the bay are three anchoring grounds, that 
named Talcagtuma is the most frequented by all 
vessels, as they lie secure from the north winds. It 
has a small town at its terioination two leagues 
from the capital, and to which it gives its. name; 
the two other roads are not so well sheltered from 
the north winds, and have not such good bottom 
as Talcaguana. The tides rise six feet three inches, 
but the water is smooth, and the current is scarcely 
felt Though this celebrated harbour is so good, 
yet it is necessary to have an experienced pilot to 
conduct a ship into it, as there are several reefs 
and shoals off the entrance. 

FUOVINCE OF HUILQUILEMU. 

HuiLQUiLEMo is the thirteenth and last depart- 
ment of Continental Chili, and is bounded by Chil« 
Ian on the north ; by the Cordillera of the Andes 
on the west, Puchacay on the east, and the Biobio 
on the south. 

The rivers Biobio^ Puchacay 9 Itata, Cktro, Laao^ 
and Duqueco are i\» chief streams, and the first 
named may be said to be the boundary between the 

T 4 
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Spanish possessions and the country of the Aran-' 
canian confederacy. It rises in the Andes near 
the volcano of Tucapel, and runs into the Pacific^ 
a short distance south of the city of Concepcion, 
where at a league above its mouth it is four leagues^ 
in breadth. The Biobio may be forded on horse- 
back in summer, but in wmter it is deep, and 
generally navigated with balsas or rafts. Un the 
northern and southern shores of this river, the 
Spaniards have constructed a chain of frontier 
forts to restrain the Indians; these works are 
generally strongly built, and well furnished with 
^^ms, ammunition, provisions, and a competent 
garrison of cavalry, infantry, and artillery. 

The principal forts are Aratcca, where the com- 
manding general resides, SantqjViana^ Puren^ Los 
Angeios, Tucapel^ Yumbely Santabarbara^ St. JPedro, 
ifascimiento arid Cokura. 

Huilquilemu is rich in gold, which is^ procured 
by washings in the numerous streams flowing from 
the Andes ; its plains are very fertile, and yield 
grains and fruits m great plenty, and an excellent 
muscadel wine is made from the vines grown in its 
settlements. 

The Indians are of the same tribe with those of 
Itata, and having been long accustomed to defend 
their country against the Araucanians; they are 
warlike and courageous. 

"^he capital is Estancia del Rey^ or SU Litis de 
Gc ^^Oj lately built near the Biobio in 36° ^5\ 
sou latitude. It has a parish church, and a col- 
legi \cted by the Jesuits. The other places of 
Hui \mu, are mostly small villages, and it cou- 
tainjf Xfour frontier forts, Yumbel,. Tucapel, 
Santi Va and Puren, 

Th .Aniards possess no other part of Chili 
on the continent, in proceeding to the south of the 
Biobio river, till the 39"" 58' of south latitude^ wher^ 
they hold the city of Valdivia and the country ii^ 
its vicinity, but as their tenure is by no meana 
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certain without the walls of the town, it cannot 
be called a province. 

Faldivia is situated on the banks of the river of 
the same name, fci south latitude 40** 5\ west 
longitude 80° 5\ at three leagues distance from the 
sea. 

This city was founded in 1551, by Pedro de 
Valdivia, who gave it his name, and amassed much 
gold in its vicinity, which tempted many Euro- 
peans to settle in it, so that it soon became a place 
of importance. 

In 1599, it was surprised by the toqui PaillaF- 
machu, who entered it at night with 4000 men, 
9lew the greater part of the garrison consisting of 
800 soldiery, burnt the town, and carried the in- 
habitants into captivity. It was, hawever, soon 
rebuilt more strongly, and resisted all the attacks 
of the Araucanians, but was^ taken by the Dutch 
in 1640, who abandoned it soon after. 

On the arrival of the Spanish fleet which had 
been fitted out to attack the Dutch garrison, l^ey 
found Valdivia deserted, and therefore set imme- 
diately about adding to its fortifications, erecting 
four new forts on both sides of the river, towarcb 
the sea, and one on the north on the land front. 

These precautions have prevented it from fall- 
ing into the hands of the natives or foreigners, but 
it has been twice nearly destroyed by fire. 

This town contains a college built by the Jesuits, 
several convents, a parochial church, and a royal 
hospital; and is governed by a military officer, 
nominated from Spain, who has a strong body of 
troops under his orders. The fortress is pro- 
visioned, by sea, from the ports of Chili, and the 
troops are paid by the treasury of Peru. 

Ail the rivers in the vicinity of Valdivia contain 
much gold dust m their sands, and the plains 
furnish fine timber. 

Its harbour is formed by a beautiful bay made 
by the river, which is navigable for large vessels a 
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CDDSidenible distance from its mouth. The island 
of Manzera, lying in the entrance of the stream, 
divides it into two channels, which are borderied by 
steep mountains and strongly fortified. 

Tbo Spaniards not possessing any other settle- 
ments important enough to excite notice on the 
main land, towards the south, we shall pass to 
the description of their island territories in this 
quart^« ^ 



INSULAR CHILI. 

No part of America has more islands on its 
coasts than phili has, and many«of these being in- 
haUted, they form a political as well as a natural 
division of the kingdom. 

The following dre the chief Chilian Isles : — 

The three Coquimbanes^ Miigillon^ Totoral and 
Pc^arOj which lie off the coast of Coquimbo, and 
are each six or eight miles in circumference, but 
are uninhabited. 

Quiriquinay at the entrance of the harbour of 
Concepcion, and Talca^ or Santa Maria to the 
south of the harbour, which are two islands of 
about four miles in length, noted for the abund- 
ance of shell fish and sea wolves found on their 
coasts. . In Santa Maria there are also fine springs, 
and mai^ wild horses and hogs, the latter of which 
feed on the wild turnips which cover its valleys. 

Mqffuif in 38° 40', is more than sixty miles in 
circumference, and lies off the coast of Arau- 
cania; is not inhabited, but is very fertile, and 
was formerly settled by some Spaniards ; at pre- 
•sent it is frequented by the whalers from the 
United States and England, who begin fishing here, 
as it is w^li supplied with wild hogs ; but the most 
important of the Chilian group are the isles com- 
prised in the — 
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ABCBtPELAGa OF CBILOB^ 

Which is an assemblage of^islands, forty-seven iti 
number, jsituated in a great bay or gulf, near the 
southern extremity of Chili, and extending from 
Cape Capitanes to Quillan, or from 4r ^(X toM"^ 
south latitude, and from 73'' to 7<b'' 20' west longi- 
tude. 

Of this group thirty^two have been colonized 
by the Spaniards or Indians, and the rest are un^ 
tenanted. The largest of those which are in- 
habited is Chilpe, or Isla Gtande^ which in former 
times was called Ancud, but has since given its 
present name to the whole group. 

Chiloe is situated at the entrance of the gulf of 
Chiloe, or Ancud, having its western .diore op« 
posed to the continent, and forming a channel, 
which is about three miles broad at the north. en* 
trance, and twelve leagues at tlie south. 

It lies between 41^ SO' and 44'' south latitude, 
being about sixty leagues in length and twenty in 
its greatest breadth. 

The climate of this, and of all the others, is mild 
and salubrious, and the extremes of heat and cold 
are unknown. Unlike the northern provinces of 
Chili, the rains in Chiloe are so frequent that it is 
only in the autumn they disoontinue, and that but 
for a short time. The air is, therefore, humid, and 
grain and fruits are not so abundantly produced as 
on the continent. The cvrn raised in Chiloe is haw- 
ever fully sufficient for the consumption of the 
inhabitants } and barley, beans and pease thrive 
very well. The vegetables principally cultivated, 
are cabbages and garlic ; but the gardens do not 
produce much fruit ; apples and some other hardy 
plants being the pnly ones which arrive to per* 
n$ction. 

Horses and cattle are bred in considerable num* 
bers, as are sheen and swine ; and in the two latter 
the^ommerce of the tskmders principally consists. 
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Deer» otters and foxes are natural to the soif^ 
and there is no want of game. - 

The seas around, and the streams which flow 
into them, swarm with fish of every kind ; and the 
forests furnish abundance of timber fit for every 
purpose. 

This group of islands was first discovered by 
Don Garcia de Mendoza, in his march to the south 
of Chili. In 1563, Don Martin Ruiz Gamboa 
was sent to conquer them with 60 men, and with 
this trifling force he subjected the Indians, amount* 
ing, it is said, to as many thousands. He founded 
the town of Castro and the port of Chacao in 
Chiloe. The Chilotes, or native Indians, remain- 
ed quiet for a long time, but at last threw ofl* the 
yoke of Spain ; and Don Pedro Molina was then 
sent with a strong force from Concepcion, and soon 
reduced them to their fornaer obedience. They are 
descendants of the Chilese of the continent, but 
far from resembling them in their warlike bent, are 
extremely timid and docile. The Chilotes are 
remarkable for their ingenuitv, and are particu- 
larly capable of carrying on tne trades of caipen- 
ters, joiners, cabinet-makers and turners. Their 
manufactures of cloths, linen and woollen, display 
much taste, and are dyed with beautiful colours. 

The Chilotes are the best sailors in South Ame- 
rica ; their little barks, or Piraguas, are very numer- 
ous in the seas surrounding their island, and being 
navigated with sails as w^ as oars, give a lively 
appearance to the shores. In these barks, which 
only consist of a few planks sewed together and 
cauked with moss, they make voyages to Concep- 
cion. 

Besides the Chilotes, there are several otheir 
natives of different tribes in the islands, who have 
accompanied the missionaries from the neighbour- 
ing continent, and the* Indian inhabitants of the 
Archipelago are said to amount to 11,000, divided 
into seventy-six settlements or districts, each 
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governed by a native chief. The number of per- 
sons of Spanish descent is about the ssune, dis- 
persed in fartnsy in small settlements, and in four 
towns. 

The commerce of the Archipelago is carried on 
by a few vessels from Peru and Chili, which bring 
wine, brandy, tobacco, sugar, Paraguay tea, salt 
and European goods, and take in return red cedar 
and other boar£, timber of different kinds, ponchos 
or cloaks manufactured by the Indians, hams,^ 
dried and salted fish, toys and ambergris ; but their 
trade will probably never be very thriving, as the 
navigation of the numerous straits, formed by the 
islands, is extremely difficult and dangerous for 
large vessels. 

Ail the islands are mountainous and full of 
craggy and precipitous rocks, covered with im- 
penetrable thickets, which render cultivation 
difficult, except in the valleys and on the shores ; 
the interior is therefore seldom inhabited; on 
Chiloe there are forty settlements or townships, 
which are mostly on the coast. These townships 
have each their church or chapel, but the houses 
are very much dispersed. 

Earthquakes aro as frequent in these ^ islimds as 
on the mainland, and it does not appear by any 
means imp]:obable, from the conic formation of 
most of the mountains, and their scorified appear- 
ance, that they are the produce of some dreadful 
internal convulsion, which has disrupted them from 
the adjacent continent, on which is the lofiy snow- 
capped summit of the great Corcobado, and seve- 
xal active volcanoes ; the rsmge of the Cordillera 
approaching close to the coast in these latitudes. 

In 1737, the Archipelago suffered very much 
irom the effects of an earthquake, and the islands 
of the Guaytecas group to the south, were covered 
with ashes which destroyed the vegetation for thir- 
teen years. 

The continent opposite to the northern «« 
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the cOHBtry of the C»nched and HuilHcheSi small 
but independent tribes ; t|i6se settlements are said 
to be three in number, of which Fort Matdlin^ op 
posfte to Chaco Bay in Chiloe is ^ the chief, and 
l^e SpaniiE^rd9 are engaged iri forming commu^ 
nications from this setd^inent to Valdivia ; as the 
sea is rendered almost innavigable during the win- 
ter by the frequent and dreadful storms. Pedro 
de Agueros, gives the names of twenty-foUr islands 
on the east of the Great Chiloe, which are in* 
habited, but as so little is known concerning thid 
group, and as several contradictory statements have 
been made about them, the mere names are unin^' 
teresting. 

The capital is Castro^ in 42** 4*0' south latitude, 
on the eastern shore of the island of Chiloe, upoii 
an arm of the sea, and was founded in 1566, by 
Don Martin Ruiz de Gamboa. 

The houses, as is the case i«rith all the rest in 
tbe province, sire of wood, and are. inhabited by 
about 1»^0 persons j it has a parish church, a con- 
vent of Franciscans, and another of M ercedarii, 
in which only two or three monks reside. This 
city "Was overthrown by an earthquake soon after 
its foundfttion, since which it has never been in 
a flourishing state ; it is 180 miles south of Vd* 



The other towns arethe port of Chacao or Chaco^ 
in the middle of the north coast of Chiloe, and op* 
posite to Port MduUin, which has a tolerable an- 
chorage, but is difficult of access. 

San Carlos is on the Bahia del Rey, and was buift 
*ln 1767, on account of the difficulties attendinr 
die entrance to Chaco. It is in 41*" 57' soutl 
latitude, and 78° 58' west-longitude, and is the most 
populous and flourishing town in the province, 
containing 1 100 inhabitants. The harbour is good, 
but subject to tremendous squalls and hurricanes $ 
and the town is fortified, aiid has a regular garriaton $ 
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and from the advantages of its harbour, the gover* 
nor and council always reside at San Carlos. 

The other islands have each ••ne settlement and 
a missionary church on them, excepting Qmickuan^ 
which has six ; Lemui and Llddtt^ each four, and 
Calbuco three, but none of any material conse*- 
quence. 

South of the Islands of Chiloe is the Aachi-* 
fELAGo of GuATTECAs Eud Chonos, lying in a 
large gulf or inlet of the continent, from 4x^ 901 
to 45'' 4^& south latitude ; they are. comprehended 
by the Spaniards within the province of Chiloe^ 
but are uninhabited, being a mere mass of granite 
rocks, covered with thick forestsi 

Some of these, namely, Tequehuen^ Ayaupa^ 
Menchuan and Yguilao, the Indians of Chiloe 
visit periodically, and put cows in them, for the 
sake of the pasture, which is luxuriant. 

Having now concluded the description of that 
part of Chili inhabited by Spaniards, and their 
descendants, we shall give a slight sketch of the 
country, reaching from the Biobio river to Fort 
MauUin ; and which, on account of its being the 
territory of the Araucanians and of nations in con- 
federacy and identified with those pepple, in man- 
ners and language, it may be proper to give the 
general name of Araucania. 



AR AUG AN I A, or INDIAN CHIU, 

Extends from the river Biobio in 36'' to the south 
of Chilo^ in the 45'' of south latitude, exceeding 
420 miles in breadth, and also occupying from the 
SS"* to the 45* south latitude, both the central and 
eastern ridges of the Andes. The nations who 
inhabit this extensive tract are the Araucaniamf 
possessing the country between the Biobio and the 
Valdivia rivers, tiie Fac^c and the Andes ; ikt 
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PiiekheSf who inhabit the waitern flanks df ihd 
Cordillera and its central valleys ; and still farther 
north, on the Andes, adjcmiing Cuyo, the Pehuen- 
^ dies and the ChiqtdllaneSf their territory lying as 
far north as the thirty-third degree of south lati* 
tude, or opposite to Santiago, the caipital of Chili^ 
and extending indefinitely to the east. 

South of the Valdivia river, and as far as the 
forty-fifth degree, are the Cunches on the sea coasts 
and the Huilliches in the plains, near the western 
declivity of the Andes, which mountains are also 
occupied in this quarter by the Puelches. 

All this country, to the north of the archipelago 
of Chiloe, is fertile and pleasant, consisting mostly 
of wide plains, agreeably diversified with moun- 
tains. That part which lies on the Andes possesses 
some beautiful valleys, but as the chain attains a 
great elevation the climate is cold. In' these val- 
' leys, towards the east, salt and sulphur is plenti- 
ful ; and the precious metals are by no means rare* 
Near Valdivia, immense quantities of gold were 
formerly found in the sands of the rivers and in 
alluvions grounds, but they are not worked at pre- 
sent, as the Spaniards are kept from those places 
by the natives. 

In Araucania the vegetables and animals are 
the same as those of Spanish Chili ; but the rivers 
and sea abound with fish in greater quantities than 
in the latter country. 

The Araucanian nation is the most considerable 
and the most noted of all those which have been 
named as inhabiting Indian Chili ; the others re- 
semble them in their customs and persons, but are 
in a more savage state ; we shall therefore only de- 
scribe these extraordinary people, whose history 
forms so prominent a feature in the afiairs of Chili. 
They are of a middling stature, well made, and of 
a strong muscular form and martial appearance. 
Their colour is the same as that of the other native 
American tribes, only rather clearer^ and they have 



tomd face^, smiBtll eyes, and small feet ; and motif 
of theit women are daid ta be beauti^. Accus<» 
tomed to a hardy lifej and breathing a pure air^- 
these people live to an advanced age, and are not 
subject to many disorders. • In character they are 
haughty, free, patient under fatigue, and very in- 
trq)id in danger; but are fond of strong liquors, 
which causes them to commit crimes. 

Their dress consists of clothes fitted close to the 
body, and ponchos, or cloaks, which are made of 
cotton, and are so beautifully worked that they 
Are sometimes worth a hundred and fifty dollars. 

Their heads are girt with embroidered wool, 
in which is placed plumes of ostrich, flamingo and 
other beautiful feathers. The women wear a robe 
of woollen stufl^ descending to the feet, and tied 
round the waist with a girdle, over which they put 
a small cloak. The hair is allowed to grow long, 
VLXxd is formed in tresses ornamented with a kind of 
false emerald and other gems ; necklaces, bracelets, 
and rings on every finger, complete the female 
toilet The national colour, which is worn by 
both sexes, particularly among the lower classes, 
is greenish blue. ' 

These people never inhabit towns, but dwell in 
huts, occasionally placed near each other, though* 
oftener dispersed on the banks of the rivers and in: 
the plains ; these habitations descend from father 
to son, and are not removed, except in case of 
absolute necessity. The cottages are remarkably 
neat, and are proportioned to the size of the 
family ; they are surrounded with trees, under 
whose shades their repasts are made in summer f 
and the rich people display much plate on these 
occasions. At their marriages, funerals, and 
feasts, the utmost profusion of provision appears;^ 
and at these times fermented hquors are given^in' 
such quantities that thev often occasion feuds. 

Polygamy is practked by these people, « very man 
havii^ as many wives as he can maintaioi it being 

TOk II. u 
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deemed repiroftchful to remain unmame4« Instead 
of the husband receivii^ a portion vrith his wife, 
he pays a considerable sum to the parents for their 

Eermission to wed her ; after he has obtained whichi 
e carries off his bride without any further cere* 
mony» excepting giving a feast to her relations. 
The first wire is regarded as the head of the fapoily^ 
the others being under her orders in respect to tne 
management of the house ; each wife has a separate 
apartment where she prepares food for her husband 
every day, and all present him once a year with a 
poncho or embroidered cloak, but the women are 
m general condemned to the laborious occupations. 

Both sexes practise daily ablutions in the rivers, 
and are excellent swimmers. 

Oratory is held in the highest esteem by these 
people ; and their language, which is the ancient 
dialect of Chili, is very soft, harmonious and rich. 
Molina in his description of Chili has given a full 
account of it, and says that it differs essentially froip 
all the languages of the American tribes. 

The government of that part of Chili inhabited 
by this nation is singular ; they divide the territory 
into four parallel provinces, the iparidme, the 
plains, the foot of the Andes, and that whiph lies 
on the sides of these mountains ; each province is 
separated into five districts, and these are again 
subdivided into nine other portions. 

The four provinces are governed Qj^ch by a toqui 
or general, subordinate to whom are the ApQ 
Ubnens ; and on these, as far as military affitirs are 
ccmcernedt the Ubnens are dependent, each sul^ 
division having its Ulmen or Cacique. All these 
magistrates have distinctive badges ; the toqui a 
hatchet ; tibe Apo Uknen a silver-headed rod en« 
drded by a rinff ; and the Ulmen.a rod with a sil^ 
verhead i and these dignities are hereditary. The 
whole ace : occasionaUy combined in a general 
council, ifluch meets on aplain ; the chief occasion 
tp assemUe this council being to elect a suprenw 
toqui for the command of we army when it is 
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about to take the field ; and any native is eligi- 
ble to this appointment. 

Their wars are terrible, and as they are excel- 
lent horsemen, the Araucanian cavalry is very for- 
midable, their arms being swords and lances ; those 
of the infantry, clubs and pikes; their onset is 
furious, but always conducted with order, and 
though swept down in ranks by the cannon, they 
close with their Spanish enemies, and fighting hand 
to hand, are frequently victors in spite of the supe- 
riority of European discipline and arms. 

After a great victory they sacrifice a prisoner to 
the manes of their warriors who have fallen in bat- 
tle ; and this ceremony is said to be attended with 
some disgusting circumstances, such as the toqui 
and chiera sucking the blood from the panting heart 
of the victim^ which is cut for that purpose from 
Jbis breast. 

These people have always resisted the attempts 
of the En^sh and Dutch to land on the shores of 
Chili ; they were seen by Sir Francis Drake in his 
celebrated voyage round the world, in some of the 
islands near the coast, and subsequently they drove 
the Dutch from several points on which they had 
landed. 

They have hitherto frustrated all the attempts ot 
the Spaniards to conquer their country, and being 
in strict alliance with the surrounding nations, keep 
tiie Europeans at defiance. 

The Araucanians are said to wander over the 
Andes with the Puelches, in order to attack the 
convoys of merchandize and the travellers going 
from Buenos Ayres to Chili through the Pampas ; 
and have even penetrated in the disguise of friendly 
Indians, as far as Buenos Ayres itself. 

We shall conclude this account of Spanish Ame* 
rica with a short description of a Spanish settle- 
ment formerlv made in the Straits of Magalhaens, 
aad ci the iatands on the coasts of South America 
befan^g to or claimed by that power. 

u S 
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The Straits of Magalhaens and others in their 
vicinity being at present, though it is to be hoped 
that the voyage now performing by order of the 
British Government will not long allow them to re- 
main so, the only passage from the Atlantic into 
the Pacific Ocean, it may not be uninteresting to 
state that they were discovered by Ferdinand Ma- 
galhaens a Portuguese navigator, who having 
turned his mind to the circumstance of the extreme 
probability of there being a communication between 
the two oceans which had in vain been sought for 
by Columbus and his followers, offered to conduct 
an expedition to explore the southern part of Ame- 
rica for this purpose. 

Meeting with a denial from his own court, he 
went to Madrid, where, from his known talents 
and previous voyages, he received the utmost fa- 
vour; a fleet was fitted out, and, being placed 
under his orders, Magalhaens sailed from the Gua- 
dalquivir on the 10th of August 1519, and disco- 
vering the coast of Patagonia, proceeded along its 
shores to the south, where the land bearing away 
to the west, the admiral followed it, till he 
found his squadron in the straights that now bear 
his name, through which he passed, and entered 
the great South Sea on the 28th of November, 
1520; proceeding through it till he discovered 
the Ladrones, and in one of those isles was killed 
in a skirmish with the natives ; after which, one 
of his ships only arrived in Spain by way of the 
Cape of Good Hope, on the 7th of September, 
1522, having been absent three years and twenty- 
seven days ; and having had the honour of being 
the first to circumnavigate the globe. 

Sir Francis Drake, following Magalhaens by the 
same route into the South Sea, and taking much 
treasure and many ships from the people of ChiU, 
Peru and Mexico, it was detiermined by the Spa- 
nish court that the newly discovered passage 
should be explored and fortified. With tMs view . 
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Sarmiento, the best naval office in the service, 
was selected in Peru to pass the Straits from the 
South Sea into the Atlantic ; he aqcordingly per- 
formed this voyage ; and so plausible were tlie re- 
presentations he made to the cabinet of Madrid, 
that Philip II. ordered twenty-three ships to be 
fitted out, with 3500 men, under Don Diego de 
Yaldez, and Sarmiento with 500 veterans was di- 
rected to settle and fortify such positions as he 
deemed the best. 

It was more than two years before this fleet 
arrived at its destination : but as soon as it entered 
.the straits, Sarmiento built a town and fort at 
the eastern entrance, which he named Nombre de 
JesuSi and in which he left 150 men ; fifteen 
leagues farther to the west he erected another 
fortress, in the narrowest part of the straits, and 
in 53"* 18^ south latitude, where he built his prin- 
cmal town, which he cdled Ciudad del Rey Felipe. 
Tiiia was a regular square, with four bastions, and 
is said to have been excellently contrived. In it 
was placed a garrison of 400 men and thirty 
women, with provisions for eight months : but on 
the return of Sarmiento into the Atlantic he was 
taken by an Ei^lish ship. 

The garrison, for want of succour, fell a prey 
to disease anci famine, and on January the 7tfaf 
Sir Thomas Candish found only one Spaniard, out 
of twenty-three who had remained alive, whiA 
were all that had escaped of the whole colony ; 
the twenty*two others had set out to find their 
way to the Kio de la Plata over land : but as they 
were never heard of, it is conjectured they must 
Mve perished miserably in the deserts of Patagonia. 

Thus ended this seemingly well-ordered expe- 
dition; since which time the Spaniards have not 
attempted to resume the colony ; finding that the 
straits were too wide to fortify, and that other 
passages existed to the south, which were equall]^ 
good for the purposes of the navigator. 

u 3 
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' ISLANDS ON THE COASTS 

OF SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA. 

Commencing the description of the Spanish 
South American islands from the coasts of Chili,, 
our attention is first led to the islands of Juan 
Fernandez, three in number ; the largest, which 
. alone properly bears that appellation, is in 83^ 40^ 
south latitude, and 80"" 30" west longitudei, distant 
from Chili 1 10 leagues, and was discovered by a 
Spaniard, who gave it his name, in 1563. This 
island was so much spoken of by navigators in 
^ . ^ early times that it was supposed to be a terrestrial 
paradise. It is, however, in fact, merely a small 
spot, rising out of the ocean to a considerable 
height* not more than four leagues in length from 
east to west, and generally mountainous, but there 
are some fine valleys and plains, which are full 
of trees and herbage. The hills towards the north 
are also covered with large woods, but those on 
the south are destitute of timber ; every place is, 
however, overspread with coarse grass, which 
grows to the height of six feet. Among all the 
species pf trees there are few of the tropical kindi^ 
owing to the coldness of the dimate ; for being 
surrounded by the sea, it is even cooler here than 
on the coast of Chili, under the same parallel: 
but the European and American fruits peculiar to 
, these latitudes flourish and grow abundantly. 

Juan Fernandez has been the abode of several 
English navigators in the voyages round the world, 
and into the Pacific, from the circumstance of its 
being excellently adapted as a place of shelter and 
jrefreshment to squadrons or vessels cruizing against 
the trade of Peru and Chili ; but the government 
of the former country made a settlement here in 
17^0, which completely prevented all vessels &om 
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touching here excepting those belonging to powers 
in amity with Spain. Its western side is composed 
of clifis rising perpendicularly out of the sea, but 
the north-west point is the first anchoring place, and 
here the Spaniards have a guard-house and battery. 
About half a mile east north-east of this is the great 
baji where the anchorage is dose to the shore; andin 
this bay is seated the village or principal settlement, 
in a fine valley between two high hills. A battery 
of five guns on the right commands the road, and 
there is another on the left, vrith seven embrazures 
to the anchorage, and seven towards the town. 

In this village the houses amount to about forty; 
but there are several dispersed over different parts 
of the islands Each house has a garden, with 
grape vines, fig, cherry, plum and almond trees, 
andjplent^ of vegetables. 

The officer who commands at this island is sent 
from Chili, in which government it is included, and 
the island is called La de Tierra by the Spaniards, 
on account of its lying nearer the shore of Chili 
than the next largest, which is distinguished by the 
name of itfos-o/S^o, or the farthest, and is 80 miles 
west from Juan Fernandez, in 80** 46' west longitude, 
and SSf 45' south latitude. This last is very h^h 
and mountainous, and at a distance appears one hul; ' 
its form is triangular, and seven or eight leagues in 
circuit ; the southern part is much the highest, and 
on the north end are some clear spots, but the rest 
is covered with wood. Several parts of the coasts 
of this isle afford good anchorage, butthe bottcmi 
is generally deep ; and it abounds in goats, which 
ate easily caught and affi>rd a good supply of firesh 
provision. On the south-west point of the island 
is a pierced rock, which proves a good mark for 
the anchorage on the western shore. 

Mas-afuera contains plenty of wood and firesh 
water, falling in cascades from the high ground of 
the interior ; but these articles cannot be procured 
without cUfficulty, on account of the rocfy nature 
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of the shore causing the surf to beat vkietady^ 
iSev^ral birds, and amongst these large hawks, iwe 
seen on the land, and .hovering over the fish 
which abound on the shores, and may be easily 
caught. Sea wolves, seals, and other aquatic 
anin^als, are also very common. 

Off the south-western extremity of Juan Fer-^ 
nandez is a small uninhabited isle, or rather rock„ 
named Isla de Cabras, or Isle of Goats. 

These islands are, noted for having been the 
residence of two persons whose adventures g^ve 
rise to the novel of Robinson Crusoe. The One 
was a Mosquito Indian left there by, the Buc- 
caneers, and the other Alexander Selkirk, a Scotch*- ^ 
man, aUo left there by his ship, and who Uyed 
four or five years on Juan Fernandez, subsistiDj 
upon the goats he caught, which were .introduces 
into the islands by Fernandez, the discoverer, ii?ho 
settled and died in La de Tierra^ 

In proceeding to the north from these, the next 
isles of any consequence off the coasts of Peru, are 
those named St.FeUx and St. Ambrose \ but these 
2^re piere rocks of some extent and very high, on 
which innumerable seals and marine animals are 
found. They are iiot more than five miles in 
circumference, and are four leagues and a half 
distant from eacH .other, between 26** 19' and 
26" 13' south latitude, and between 79" 41' and 
79" 26' west longitude. 

On the coast of Peru, opposite the tOMm of 
Pisco are the Isles qf Lobos^^ or the Sea Wolves^ 
^yhere numbers of seals and other aquatic animala 
inay be caught ; they are also, however, mere rocks ; 
north*north-west of these rocks is the small isle of 
SangaUan in 13" 4^' south latitude, famous for seak 
and sea wolves, and north of this are the isles Chinca^, 
PachacamaCf and SULorenzo^ all small, but the lat« 
ter of which is famous as forming the road of Callao» 
bj^g the place where the Dutch fortified them* 
sdyea in X^%^r when they madj^ m attempt agaija&t 
Lima, 
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North of these are tlie FareJUmes de Huara, 
>vhicb ace dangerous rocks, and the isles de Sofnt 
Martin^ de Santa^ and de ChaOy also very small, and 
close to the coast of Peru. 

The next are the Lohos de MoTj formerly the re- 
port of the Buccaneers, and X\\tLobosde TterrOf the 
first sixteen leagues from the shore, and the latter 
dose to it ; they are twelve miles from each other, in 
&" S5' and 6"" 45^ south latitude, but are unimportant. 
North of these, fli the gulf of Guayaquil, is the 
large island of Ptma already mentioned. 

The next on the coast of New Granada is Sa^ 
kngo^ a small isle near Cape Santa Elena, and still 
further is La Plata^ tlie place where Sir Prancis 
Drake divided his plunder, and is a very small 
isle close to the coast, in l"" 10" north latitude, which 
is followed. at a considerable distance on the shore 
of Atacames, by the Isla del GaUoy a small un- 
inhabited spot, furnishing good wood and water, 
in £" 28' south latitude, and 76"" 47' west longitude* 
. The next is Gorgona^ in d° §6' south latitude, and 
77^ 5^ west longitude, 10 miles in circumference, 
and eighteen from the coast ; opposite to these,, 
but at a great distance from the land, are the 
GaUapagos or Tortoise Islands^ but as they are un-^ 
inhabited, and more than 110 leagues from the land^ 
a description will take us beyond the limits we have 
prescribed to the work. 

From Plata Jiere are no isles of any consequence 
on the coast, till those which lie in the bay. of 
Panama, occur, but they have already been men- 
tioned in the description of the isthmus. 

Crossing to the western side, and beginning at 
the northern boundary of Panama, we find several 
groups of rocky islets on the shores of that province, 
but none of them are of sufficient size or import- 
ance to merit a detail of their figure or qualities ^ 
p^ing therefore along the northern shore, the 
island of BarUf or Varu, presents itself near the 
soutbism part of that qp which Carthagena is built*. 
It is large, fertile, aod inhabited; its length is 
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about sixteen miles, and t^readtb three, in Kf 1^ 
north ktitude, and 75° @d^ west longitude. 

Off the coast of Caraccas are several large 
islands, of ^hich Aves, Rocca^ OrcfnUa^ Bbmcat 
TcrtugOrSalada^ Margaritd^ CtAdgua^ Cochey Los 
TesHgos, and some others bdong to the i^aniards, 
and are included within the limits of the caption- 
gieneralship of Caraccas. A'des and Mecca, are 
barren and uninhabited rocks; Orchilla or JHTor- 
chiUa, is a small cluster, in IT north latitude, and 
65"" 20' west longitude, the largest isle being in 
the form of a crescent, and is low, excepting on the 
east and west capes, w^ich are very hUly ; on tlris 
part the trees and verdure abound, whilst the other- 
sides are barren and salt. The only animals on it 
are goats and lizards, and it contains but little 
freshwater ; Blanco, or BlanquiUa, in ll"" 56^ north 
latitude, and 64"* 40" west Icmgitude, is also desert, 
but higher and more rocky than the former. 

Tortuga-Salada is in lO"" 53' north latitude, and 
63^ IS' west longitude, ninety-five miles east-north- 
east of La Guayra on the main land, and forty-eight 
west of Margarita, being about thirty miles in cir- 
cumference, and abounding in salt ponds. The 
southern part contains some fresh-water springs, 
and is well covered with trees, but the rest is barren, 
naked and full of salt-pools, for which reason it was 
much frequented by vessels of all nations, in order to 
take in cargoes of that substance, but the Spaniards 
have lately laid these pools under water ; this island 
is, however, still used by foreign vessels in time of 
peace, and on it are some goats which have mul- 
tiplied very much. Margarita has been already 
noticed ; its western side is a noted sea-mark, on 
account of a cape in 64'' Q6' west longitude, named 
Cape Macanao, the mountains of which are SffOO 
or 4000 feet in height above the sea. 

Cuhagua, Coche, Los Testigos and Los Frayles^ 
are small uninhabited islands in the neighbourhood 
of Margarita, but were formerly noted for their 
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pearl fidlwy, nad &ey were first disooverod by 
Cfllttoibiis^ OaCubagua a town was founded soon 
after hj^eds^ who named it New Cadiz ; but na 
y^iges ot it now remain. At that time the coast 
from Paria to Cape Vela, was named Costa de las 
Perlas, the Coast of Pearls, the first Spaitiardl 
who landed on this shore, finding the natives ^every 
where decorated with those valuable jewels. So 
actively was the trade carried on in these islands, 
that at the conquest, Coche alone furnished to the 
value of 1500 marks a month ; and the King's an- 
nual fifth amounted to 15,000 ducats ; till 1530, the 
pearl fishery averaged yearly 173,000/., while the 
American mines furnished only during the same 
period, 434,000/1 sterling. But this fishery dimin- 
ished rapidly afterwards, and was entirely at an end 
before 1683. 

The destruction of the oysters contributed to this 
decay, as well as the cutting and setting diamonds 
which had become common in the l6th century. 
At present the Indians are the only persons con- 
cerned in this traffic, and they sometimes procute 
a few pearls, but they are generally of tne seed 
kind, and they sell them at Cumana for five shil- 
lings a dozen. 

The island of Cvhagva is full of small deer, which 
are of a brownish red on the back, white under 
the belly, and beautifully spotted, some of them are 
quite white ; the Guayqueria Indians firequently land 
on the island to kill them for the sake of the 
venison and skins. 

Nearer the coasts of Caraccas, and between La 
Guayra and Cumana, in the bays of Mochima and 
Santa Fe, are some extraordinary islets named 
Caraccas and Chmanas^ the former being threCj^ 
and the latter eight in number, but they are nearly 
barren rocks, some of which, as Picua, Picuita, Ca-^ 
raccaSf and Boracha which is the largest, rise to 
the height of 930 feet above the surrounding ocean. 
On one of them are large wild goats, which were 
originally left there by a family who settled on it 
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frpm the continent; but the father outliving his 
children^ and becoming rich enough to purchase 
slaves, he brought two blacks from Cumana, who 
murdered him, and living on the produce of the 
farm, were undiscovered in so lonely a spot, for a 
length of time ; but by some accident the afiair be- 
coming known, they were taken to Cumana, where 
one was beheaded, and the other turned public ex- 
ecutioner in order to save his life. 

Between Cape Unare and Barcelona are the two 
Piritoo islands, which are low and covered with 
herbage, but are uninhabited and of small size. 

In the channel between the British island of 
Trinidad and Cape Paria are several small and 
desert isles which are of little importance ; and de- 
scending further to the south, the islands of the 
mouths of the Orinoco present themselves, inhabited 
by a fierce and warlike tribe of Indians, named the 
Guarounoes. 

. No island of any importance occurs on the Spanish 
coast of South America, till we reach the mouth 
of the La Plata, where the island of Lobos, or 
Wolves, in south latitude 35% and fifteen miles 
southrwest of Cape Santa Maria, is found ; it is small 
and chiefly noted for the quantity of sea-wolves, 
seals and other marine animals which are taken 
on it. 

The Falkland or Mahum Islands, on the east 
of the Straits of Magellan, are at present possessed 
by the Spaniards, as they have a fort and barracks 
on the eastern one, which they have UBmedSokdadi 
here all the male criminals from Peru and Buenos 
Ayres are sent for life ; vessels sail with these con- 
victs, and with provisions at stated seasons, but as 
no woman ever accompanies them, Soledad cannot 
be named a Spanish colony ; and it is even doubts 
fill, whether in the present state of the government 
of Buenos Ajrres, they continue to send their de-v 
linquents to this banishment^^ 
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The accompaHying plate represents the elevations whick 
some of the most noted summits attain in Mexico or New 
Spain, contrasted with the altitudes of the higher peaks of 
the Southern Andes in Quito, Merida, Santa Marta and 
Caraccas; by which it will be readily seen, that the 
northern range of the Cordillera of the Andes, is not veiy 
inferior in height to that part of uie chain which has been 
considered, tiU very lately, to reach an elevation unequaUed 
by any other mountains in the world. 

Recent enquiries, and the researches of zealous travellers 
and geographers, have not only disclosed the fact, that the 
Asiatic summits rival and surpass those of Peru, but have 
also made it questionable whether the continuation of the 
Andean chain, south of Chimborazoj Cotopaxif &c. is not 
far superior in altitude to those celebrated peaks. 

It is true, that the Cordillera sinks very much after it 
has passed the confines of Peru, and that it continues to 
lower its lofty crest in running through the vast deserts of 
Jtacamoy in the kingdom of La Plata, and the upper 
'^^ tricts of Chili ; but no sooner has it passed these pror 

068, than it again assumes the same majestic form, and 

^' ues it in throe parallel ridges, as far as the forty-fifth 
of south ktitud^ beyond which scarcely any thing 
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is known of this enormous chain, exciting that its height 
is very great till it loses itself in the ocean of the ^outh, 
opposite to Cape Pilared, the western entrance of the Straitsi 
of Magalhaens. 

From its quitting Copiapo, the most northerly province 
of Chili, till it arrives opposite to the great island of Chiloe 
and the archipelago of Guaytecas, is the ^ace in which the 
Cordillera is conjectured to attain an elevation superior tx> 
thatof the equatorial ridges of Popayan and Quito ; asinthis 
space are the lofty peaks of the Descabezado^ the Tiiptm- 
gatOj BlanqmUof Man/los, Longavi, Chilian^ and the Cor^ 
doAonfo or Gibbous mountain; all of which rise so far supe* 
rior to the lower limits of perpetual congelation, that not 
only Molina, but other travellers have imagined they 
must be higher than the equinoctial range, though un- 
fortunately all those who have had the opportunity of 
seeing them, have either been ignorant of the methods of 
determining their altitudes, or have been engaged in such 
active emplo}rments as to have precluded them from making 
any other than slight and general observations. 

One of the most curious circumstances attendant on the 
scenery of the Cordillera of the Andes, and which is, from 
bcal causes, in a great measure peculiar to those mouH* 
tains, is the extreme regularity with which the inferior 
term of congelation or lower limit of perpetual snow, is 
described on their heads; this feature has therefore been 
introduced into the drawing, and that in such a mtumeras 
to show by the scales placed on its sides, the' various heights 
at which the phenomenon takes place, in the differ^it 
latitudes the mountains are situated in. 

Some of the principal cities, towns and volcanoes, and 
a few of the most extraordinary scenes in the Andes, have 
idfio been introduced, and a scale of miles has been adapted 
to the right hand, as well as a scale of feet to the left, in 
0Fder to affi)rd every facility to the reader of the work, in 
ferming just notions of the singular situations of those 
objects, which may be better done in a graphic manner, 
ibffin by any description ; but as the immediate object of this 
plate is to exhibit comparative mc^itude, on a determi- 
aate scale, it is with this view onfy that it has been con- 
stnicted, no regard having been paid to the efl^t as a 
drawing. 

In £e centre is introduced the Mountain island of 
SoeoEiK), one of the Rjbviixagegido group, off the we8t<- 
«rii coast of New Spain, which attains a great devation 
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for SO small a spot, and is remarkable as being nenrty 
on the same parallel as the volcanic summits of Popocaiepetl 
or the Smoky Mountain ; CidaUepetJ^ or Pico de Orizaba^ 
or the Starry Mountain; Iztaccikuatlf or the White 
Woman; Ntmhcampatepetlj or C^e de Perote^ or the 
Square Mountain; the Vckan de ISjoruUo and the Vctean de 
(klimoj on the continent, and as being itself evidently the 
produce of an ancient eruption. 



The ensuing list will be found to contain an enumeration 
of most of the works which maybe referred to as the best 
authorities for the early and modem history^ &c« of the 
Spanish colonies in the western world. 
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deux Indes, 10 vols, et Atlas, Geneva, 1780. 

Relations des diverses Voyages curieux, par M. M. The- 

VENOT. 

Robertson's History of America. 

Robin, Voyage dans Tinterieure de la Floride occidentale, 

&c., 1802 — 1806, 3 vols. 
Ruiz (Htp.) y Jose Pavon, Flora Peruviana, 3 vols. 

Madrid, 1798. 1802. 

Semple's Sketch of the present State of the Caraccas. 
Sir Francis Drake's Voyages, London, 1653, 4to. 
Skinner on Peru. 
Sous, Historia de la Conquista de Mexico y de Nueva 

Espana, por Josse, S vols. 
SoLORZANo Pereira dc ludiarum jure. 
Southey's History of Bra^ 4to. 
Stedman's History of Surinam. 

Thou (L A. de). Universal History, 154.3—1610; 16 

vols. London, 1734. 
ToRQUEMADA, Mooarqula Indiana, 3 vols, folio. 1615. 
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Vue de la Colonic Espagnolede Mississipi, en 1802, Paris^ 
1803. 

Wafer's Description of the Isthmus of Darien, 1699. 
Walton's Present State of the Spanish Colonies, 2 vols. 
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Wilcocke's History of the Viceroyalty of Bueoos Ayres, 

1806. 
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Septentrional, por Boturini. 

Zarate, Histoire de la Conquete du Perou; Paris» 

1742. 
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Government 


Latitude 


Longitude 


1 


Places. 


» or 


north 


or 


west of 


Number of Inhabitants. 


> 


Situation. 


south. 


dreenwich. 






• 


D. M. 


s. 


D. M. 8. 




Amparaes 


La Plata 


19 13 


oS.. 


67 3 




Anco 


Peru - . - . 


la 14 


oS. 


73 10 


\ 


AndahaailaB 


Peru 


Id 3» 


oS. 


73 4 




Aotoalo de B<jar - 


New Spain - 


39 50 


oN. 


101 


3000. 


Antonio de lot Cues 


New Spain - 


18 3 


oN. 


- - - 


( Populous^ and an ancient 
I Aztec fortress. 


Antonio de la Flo- 7 
rida - -J 


aili - 


33 39 


OS. 


71 41 




Apakdua 
jfpunmact source of 


Florida - 


39 43 


oN. 


84 38 




Peru - 


16 10 or 


30S. 


- - - 


Near the city of Arequipa. 


Aichidoha 


New Gianada 


45 


oS. 


76 48 


700. 


Arequipa 


Peru - 


16 16 


oS. 


71 58 


34,000. 


Arica 


Peru - 


18 36 


oS. 


70 18 




Ariipe 


New Spain - 


30 36 


oN. 


108 58 15 


7600. 
r500 white families, and 
^ several thousands of In- 


Atuncion' 


La Plata 


34 47 


oS. 


59 35 












L dians and mestizoes. 


Ataea^na 


UPUta - 


33 30 


oS. 


69 30 




Atratoy mouths of? 
the - -$ 


GulfofDarien 


8 3 


ON. 


77 6 


rRises in the mountains 
< of Choco, and runs 95 
L leagues. 


Atttnzama 


Peru - 


11 45 


oS. 


75 48 




A^na 


New Granada 


44 


oS. 


76 35 


300. 


Au8tna»SanFelipe7 
de * -5 


Caraccas ' - 


10 31 


oN. 


63 41 


350 families* 


Babahoyo • 


New Granada 


1 47 


oS. 


. - - 


Populous* 


Baracoa 


Cuba - 


31 4 


oN. 


76 10 




Baranca del Ma- 7 
lambo - - S 


New Grenada 


11 40 


oN. 


74 30 


V 


Barbacoas - 


New Granada 


1 43 


oS. 


78 8 




Barcelona 


Caraccas 


ID 10 


oN. 


64 47 . 


14,000. 


Baiqoisimeto - 


Caraccas 


8 55 


oN. 


66 55 


11,300. 


Battbano - 


Cuba - 


22 43 


19 N. 


83 35 41 




Bayamo • 

BoTJa . - - 

BuBNOS Ayrks 


Cuba - 


30 46 


oN. 


76 55 




New Grenada 


4 38 


oN. 


76 34 




La Plata 


34 35 


36 S. 


57 34 


60,000. 


Buga 


New Granada 


3 58 


oN. 


 w _ 

 5 




Cidls - 


Cuba - 


33 3 


oN. 


79 55 




Calshozo 


Caraccas 


8 40 


oN. 


... 


4800. 


an 


New Grenada 


3 15 


oN. 


73 16 




Callao . - - 


Peru - 


13 3 


43 S. 


77 14 




Campeche - 


New Spain - 


19 50 


45 N. 


90 30 do 


600O. 


Caiaba^ra - 
Caraccas - 


La Plata 


14 40 


oS. 


69 36 




Canccas •> - 


10 3^ 


15N. 


67 4 45 


30,000. 


Cariaco 


Canccas 


10 30 


oN. 


63 39 


6500. 


Carora 


Careccas 


10 


oN. 


... 


6300. 


Carthagma - 


New Gianada 


10 36 


36 N. 


75 36 45 


35,000. 


Carthago - 


New l^pain « 


9 5 


oN. 


83 


• 


Carthago - - 
CasasGnndes 


New Grenada 


4 46- 


oN. 


- - - 


5 or 6000. 


New Spain • 


83 30 


oN. 


. . • 


Near the Rio Gila. 


Castro 


ChUoe- 


43 40 


oS. 


... 


150, 


Cifira^lrejna 


Peru - • 

1 


13 50 


oS. 


74 45 
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Government 


, Latitude 


Longitude 


/ 


Places. 


or 


north 


or 


west of 


Number of Inhabitants. 




Situation. 


south. 

« 


Greenwich. 








D. M. 


8. 


D. M. 8. 




%  










"Celebrated for the pa- 
lace of the Incas it con* 




Peru - - 


8 


oS. 


76 10 


J tains, which is at pre- 
"S sent inhabited by some 






« 








of their descendants* 
^ Population 3000. 


Cayman Grande 7 
Isle, east point j 


Caribbean Sea 


19 19 


oN. 


80 38 49 




Caymanbradcyeast 7 
point - - ^ 

Cerro de Axusco,7 
mountain -5 


Caribbean Sea 


19 40 


oN. 


79 47 33 




New Spain • 


19 15 


37 N. 


99 13 30 




Chachapojas or 1 












JuandelaFron- > 


Peru - 


6 13 


oS. 


73 38 




tera - -J 












Cfaancay - 


Peru - 


11 33 


47 s. 


- - - 


Populous. 


CkiapaReal - 


Guatimala • 


17 


oN. 


93 33 


500 families. 


Cbiapa de los Jndim 


Guatimala - 


17 5 


oN. 


93 53 


. 30,000. 


Chihuahua - 


New Spain - 


38 50 


ort 


104 39 45 


11,600. 


Chilian 


Chili - 


35 56 


oS. 


, - - 


Populous. 


Cholula - . - 


New Spain - 


19 3 


6N. 


98 7 45 


16,000. ^ 


CholuU, Pyramid ef, 


New Spain • 


19 3 


6N. 


98 13 15 




Chuquitaca Oi La\ 
Plata -J 


La Plata 


19 40 


oS. 


66 46 


14,000. 


Cinaloa 


New Spain - 


36 


oN. 


106 


9500« 


Coche,Isleof,east7 
cape - -J 

Cofre de Perote,? 
mountain - - y 


Caribbean Sea 


10 45 


oN. 


63 51 38 












. 


New Spain - 


19 38 


57 N. 


97 8 '34 




Colchagua or San? 
Fernando - 3 


Chili - 


34 18 


oS. 


- - - 


1500 families. 


Coloiiia del Stcra- 7 
mento - - 5 












U Plata 


34 at 


oS. 


57 53 




Comayagtuuo t 7 
Valladolid . S 


Guatimala - 


14 30 


oN. 


88 19 0' 




Concepcion del Pao 


Caraccas 


8 43 


oN. 


65 10 Q 


3300. 


Concepdon - 


Chili - 


36 47 


oS. 


73 9 


13,000. 


Concepcion - 


La PUta 


33 33 


oS. 


57 16 


1550. 


Copiapo - 


Chili - 


36 50 


oS. 


70 18 


400 families. 


Coquimbo or La 7 


Chili - 


99 53 


oS. 


71 19 


C500 families of whijtes, 
I &c., and some Indians* 


Cordova 


New Spain - 


18 50 


oN. 


96 56 d 


800 families. 


Cordova - 


La Plata - 


31 30 


oS. 


63 16 


5500. 


Coro 


Caraccas 


11 34 


oN. 


69 40 


10,000. 


Corientes, Cape, - 


Pacific 


30 35 


30 N. 


105 38 45 




Coulemn - 


Chili - 


36 3 


oS. 


• . - 




Cnen^a 


New Granada 


3 53 


49 s. 


79 14 40 


30,000. 


Ckmiina 


Caraccas 


10 37 


53 N. 


64 9 47 


16,800. 


Cmnana, port of - 


Caraccas 


10 38 


oN. 


64 9 45 




Cnmanacoa - 


Caraccu 


10 16 


11 N. 


_ 


3300. 


Cuniguaty - 


U Plau 


34 38 


oS. 


56 54 


3350. 


Cnzcatlan - 


Guatimala - 


13 40 


oN. 


89 30 


5000. 


Cusio 

1 


Peru - . 


13 35 


oS. 


71 15 


33,000. 



814 
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Government 


Latitude 


Longitude 


 


Pltcei. 


or 


north or 


weatof "• 


Number of Inhibitanti. 




Situation. 


soitth. 


Greenwich. 








D. M. 8« 


D. M. 1. 


• 


Durango - 


New Spain - 


34 35 oN. 


103 34 45 


13^000. 


Fort Buenavistt 


New Spain - 


37 45 oN. 


110 7 15 




Fort del Altar 


New Spain - 


31 3 oN. 


111 45 45 




Fort del Pksiage - 


New Spain - 


35 38 oN. 


108 13 15 




Fort Passo del Norte 


New Spain - 


93 9 N. 


104 43 45 




Gibraltar - , - 


Garaccas 


10 4 oN. 


67 36 


• 


Gracias kDioa 


Guatimala - 


14 30 oN. 


90 6 




Granada - 


Goatimala - 


11 15 oN. 


86 15 




Guadalaxara- 


New Spain - 


91 9 oN. 


103 3 15 


19,500. 


Gualqut 


Chili - - 


36 44 S. 


- - - 




Guamanga - 


Peru - 


13 50 oS. 


77 56 


36,000'. 


Guanara - 


Garaccas 


8 14 oN. 


69 54 


13,000. 


GuantanuUo - 


New Spain - 


31 15 N. 


100 54 45 


70,600. 


GuancaveUca - 


Peru - 


13 45 S. 


74 46 


5300. 


Guanta 


Peru - - 


13 30 S. 


74 16 




Guanuco - 


Peru - - 


9 59 S 

• 


75 56 


CNtarthe aonreea of the 
I Fake Maiuion. 


Guarochiri - 


Peru - - 


11 55 oS. 


76 18 




GUATIMALA - 


Guatimala - 


14 38 oN. 


93 40 


19,000. 


Ouaxttca - 


New Spain - 


17 30 oN. 


- 


34,000. 


Guayaquil - 


New Granada 


3 13 oS. 


79 6 


10,000. 


Guayra 


Caraccaa 


10 36 19 N. 


67 6 45 


8000. 


Hacha 


New Granada 


11 38 oN. 


73 46 




Hambato - 


New Granada 


1 14 S. 


78 35 


9000. 


Ha V ANN AH - 


Cuba - - 


33 9 37 N. 


83 33 53 


35,000. 


Honda 


New Granada 


5 16 oN. 


79 36 15 




Jaen 


New Granada 


5 85 S. 


- 


4000. 


Janos or Yanoe, fart 


New Spain - 


- 


106 45 15 




lea or Valverde 


Peru - - 


13 50 oS. 


75 38 


6000. 


JoruUo Volcano 


New Spain - 


- 


.101 1 30 




Juan de los Llanos 


New Granada 


3 oN. 


73 36 


Clio Leagues from the 

I coast of am. 


Juan Fernandez, Tsle, 


Pacific - - 


83 40 S. 


80 30 


Iztaccihuail, volcano, 


New Spain - 


19 10 oN. 


98 34 45 




Lambayeque 
Lampa 
La Pax 


Peru - 
La Plata 


6 40 S. 
14 55 oS. 


79 56 
81 44 


8000. 


La Plata - 


17 15 S. 


68 35 


30,000. 


Las Girrientes 


U Plata - 


37 33 S. 


57 50 




Lataatnga - 
Lima 


New Granada 


55 14 S. 


78 16 


13,000. 


Peru - 


13 3 35 S. 


77 7 15 


54,000. 


Lipes 


La Plata 


31 40 S. 


68 16 


rFounded in honour of 


Londrea - 


U Plata - 


19 13 S. 


- 


J Mary Queen of Eng- 
L land. 


Loxa 


New Granada 


4 OS. 


79 14 


10,060. 


Macaa 


New Granada 


3 30 S. 


78 5 


1300. 

Main Chaiuiel. 


Magdaltna, 7 
mouthtof -J 


Caribbean Sea 


11 oN. 


74 40 
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ijovemment 


Latitude 


Longitude 




Fhees. 




or 


north or 


west of 


Number of Inhabitmts. 






Situation. 


south. 


Greenwich. 




k 






D. M. 8. 


D. M. s. 




Mftldonado - 


« 


U Plata - 


34 50 S. 


55 36 




Maracaybo 




Caraccas 


10 80 oN. 


71 46 


24,000. 


Ma RANCH 

Mouths of 


\ 


Atlantic Ocean 


30 p S. 


547 40 
{49 25 




Mariquita - 




New Granada 


5 16 Oj«I. 


74 6 


300. 


Mas-afuera, Isle, 


- 


Pacific Ocean 


83 47 S. 


80 41 




Mayobamba 


- 


Peru - 


7 oS. 


76 56 




Melipilla - 


- 


Chili - 


33 28 S. 


70 7 




MdcndofzjBL 


- 


U Plata - 


33 25 S. 


69 47 


60O0. 
r Limit of the Con<)aetts 


Mercaderes - 


- 


New Granada 


1 45 oN. 


- 


•^ of the Peruvian Incat 
(_ to the north. 


Merida 


- 


New Granada 


8 10 ON. 


73 45 


11,000. 


Mexico - 


- 


New Spain - 


19 25 45 N. 


99 5 15 


137,000. 


Moropox - 


- 


New Granada 


9 19 oN. 


74 11 




Moquehua - 


- 


Peni - - 


17 20 oS. 


70 56 


Populous. 


Ma/Ue Video - 


- 


U Plata . 


34 54 48 S. 


56 14 30 


20,000. 


Monterey 


- 


New Spain - 


36 36 oN. 


121 51 6 


700. 


Moran-mine - 




New Spain - 


20 10 4N. 


98 25 4^ 




Nasca 


. 


Peru - - 


14 48 S. 


75 6 




Nata 


- 


New Granada 


8 35 oN. 


81 6 




Neembucu - 


- 


U Plata 


26 52 S. 


58 11 


1730. 


Nevada deToluca 
mountain 


•1 


New Spain - 


19 11 33 N. 


99 25 23 




Neyva 




New Granada 


3 10 oN. 


74 16 




Nicoya 


- 


Guatimala - 


10 42 oN. 


85 53 




Nirgua 


- 


Caraccas 


10 N. 


- - - 


3200. 


Ocana - 


• 


New Granada 


7 50 oN. 


73 26 




Omoa 


> 


Guatimala 


15 50 oN. 


89 53 




Orinoco, mouth 
of. 


:{ 


Atlantic 


8 80 ON. 


59 50 


C Boca de los Navios or 
£. Great Estuaiy. 


Oropesa - 


- 


U Plata . 


18 15 S. 


67 6 




Otabalo 


- 


New Granada 


15 oN. 


77 56 


15,000. 


Pamplona - 


. 




6 30 oN. 


71 36 




Panama 


- 


New Granada 


9 30N. 


79 19 




Paria 


* 


LaPUta 


18 50 oS. 


68 20 




Paa^Haio - 


- 


NewSpiin - 


- . . 


101 19 45 


6000. 


PkyU 


- 


Peru - - 


^ ^ oS. 


80 50 




Pbnsacola - 


«• 


Florida 


30 28 oN. 


87 12 


r Boundary between the 


Perdido, mouth of. 


Mexican Gulf 


30 26 N. 


87 26 


< United States and Flo- 


« 








r 


C rida. 


Petatlan hill - 


- 


New Spain - 


17 32 oN. 


101 28 30 




Pctorca 


- 


Chili - - 


31 45 S. 


76 50 


Populous. 


Pico de Orizaba, 


:! 








m 


mountain of, • 


New Spain - 


19 2 17 N. 


97 15 




Fiedra Bltnca 


b 


New Spain • 


ai 33 oN. 


105 27 30 




Fuco 


. 


Peru - - 


13 46 oS. 


76 9 


300 Families. 


Fiura, or San 
Miguel - 


} 


Peru - 


5 11 S. 


80 36 


€7000. The oldest city 
i of South America. 


Pomabamha - 




UPlau - 


19 55 S 


64 8 


, 
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Government 


Latitude 


Longitude 




Pbees. 


or 


north or 


west of 


Number of Inhabitants. 


' 


Situatbn. 


south, 


Greenwich. 




• 




D. M. 8. 


0. M. 8. 


- 


Popayosi 


New Granada 


2 28 38 N. 


76 31 30 


25,000. 


Popocatepetl, 7 
mountain 3 


New Spain - 


18 59 47 N. 


98 33 


1 


Porco 


La Plata 


19 40 oS. 


67 56 




Pore 


New Granada 


5 40 oN. 


72 13 


500. 


PortoBcUo - 


©a - - 


10 27 oN. 


79 26 e 




Potost 


La Plata - 


19 47 S. 


67 22 


30,000. 


PwUa de los jingelos 


New Spain - 


19 15 N. 


98 2 30 


67,800. 


Puerto Cabello 


Caraccas 


10 20 ON. 


69 11 


8000. 


Puerto Rico 


Puerto Rico - 


18 29 oN. 


66 


Populous. 


Puna 


La PUta . 


16 20 S. 


70 26 


Populous. 


Punta del Ana *! 








A 


Nueva, or Mb-f 
sion of Santa r 


New Spain - 


37 9 15 N. 


122 23 38 


440. 


Cruz - -J 










Queretaro - 


New Spain - 


20 36 39 N. 


100 10 15 


35,000. 


QuUlota - 


Chili - - 


32 50 oS. 


71 18 


• 


Quito - 


New Granada 


13 27 S. 


78 10 15 


70,000. 


Rancagua, or "^ 










Santa Cruz de > 


ChiU " - 


34 18 S. 


70 42 




Triana - -J 










Real del Rosario 7 
mine - - J 


New Spain - 


23 30 oN. 


106 6 15 


5600. 


Real de losAlamos 7 
mine - -J 


Do. - - 


27 8 oN. 


109 3 15 


7900. 


Realexo 


Guatimala - 


12 45 oN. 


87 30 


 


Riobamba - 


New Granada 


1 20 S. 


78 30 


20,000 


Rio Bravo del "] 










Norte, mouth > 

t* 1 


Gulf of Mexico 


25 55  oN. 


97 30 55 




of, - .J 








rCapc Santa Maria, 186 
J miles north of the 
< South ape, SuAn- 

L tonio. 


Rio de la Plata, 7 
mouth of, ' - J 


Atlantic 


35 30 S. 


55 6 








 


Rioja 


U Plata 


29 12 S. 


70 




Salamanca - 


New Spain > 


20 40 oN. 


100 54 45 




Salu 


La Plata 


24 17 S. 


64 1 30 


r Boundary between the 


Saint Maiy*8 Ri- 7 
ver, mouth of, 3 


Atlantic 


30 35 oN. 


81 41 


J United States and Flo- 






k 


£ rida. 


Santander - 


New Spain - 23 45 18 N. 


98 12 8 




San Antonio Gipe 


Cuba - '" 21 55 N. 


84 56 7 




SanAuoustin 


Florida 


29 58 oN. 


81 40 


4000. 


San Bernardo de ) 
Tarija - - V 


La Plata 


22 14 oS. 


65 20 




San Bias 


New Spain - 


21 32 48 N. 


105 15 33 




San Carlos - 


Chiloe - - 


41 57 OS. 


73 58 


1100. 


San Carlos - 


Caraccas •^ 


9 20 oN. 


- - 


9500. 


San Diego mission 


New Spain - 


32 39 30 N. 


117 18 


1560. 


San Felipe, or Co- 7 
corata - - 3 


Caraccas 


10 15 oN. 


- 


6800. 
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Government 


^ Latitude 


Longitude' 




Pl^^. 


or 


north or 


west of 


Number of Inhabitants. 




Situation. 


south. 


Greenwich.  








D. M. 


. 8. 


D. M. s. 




San FranciKO 7 
mitsion. - { 


New Spain - 


37 48 


30 N. 


122 36 45 


820- 


San Josef mission - 


New Spain - 


33 3 


25 N. 


109 40 53 


• 


San Jnan del Rio - 


New Spain - 


« 


. 


99 52 15 




San JuiQ mission - 


New Spain - 


33 29 


oN. 


117 5 1 


1000. 


San Juan de la 7 
Frontera - 5 


UPUta . 


33 25 


oS. 


68 55 B 


6000. 


San Juan del Pao 


Caraccas 


9 20 


oN. 


. . 


5400. 


San Juan de Pasto - 


New Granada 


1 15 


oN. 


76 46 


7000. 


SanLazaro,moun- 7 
Uin, - - J 


New Spain - 


24 47 


oN. 


112 21 




San Lucas, cape, - 


New Spain - 


22 55 


23 N. 


109 50 23 




San Lois de Cura - 


Caraccas 


9 45 


oN. 


- - . 


4000. 


San Luis de Gon- 7 
aga - -J 


Chili - 


36 45 


oS. 




% 


San Lvu de Zaca-l^ 
tecas ' - 5 


New Spain - 


23 


oN. 


101 34 45 


33,000. N 


San Miguel de 7 
Ibarra - .5 
San Salvador 


New Granada 


5 


oN. 


77 40 


10,000. 


Guatimala - 


13 40 


oN. 


89 20 


5000. 


San Sebastian de 7 
I08 Reyes - 1 






^« 




3500. 


Caraccas - - 


9 54 


oN. 


~ " 


%0 V^^^^^a 


San Sebastian del 7 
Oro,orLaPlaui 












New Granada 


2 50 


oN. 


75 




Santa Barbara, 7 
mission - -y 


New Spain - 


34 26 


oN. 


119 45 15 


1090. 


Santa Buenaventura 


New Spain - 


34 17 


oN. 


119 25 15 


940. 


Santa F^ - 


New Spain - 


36 12 


oN. 


104 52 45 


3600. 


Santa Fi', or Bo- 7. 
OOTA - -5 


New Granada 


4 6 


oN. 


78 30 


30,000. 


SanuF^deAntioquia 


New Granada 


« 48 


oN. 


74 36 




SanuMarta - 


New Granada 


11 J9 


2N. 


74 4 30 




Samhaoo - 


Chili - 


33 26 


oS. 


70 44 


36,000. 


Santiago del Estero - 
Santo Tbmi - 


La Plata 
Caraccas 


27 46 
8 8 


oS. 
iiN. 


65 J 2 
63 54 2 


500 Families. 
6 or 8000. 


Serhura - 


Peru 


5 32 33 S. 


- 


400 FamiUes. 


Silla de Caraccas^ 












mountain, bigh-> 


Caraccas 


10 31 


15 N. 


64 40 55 




est-peak -\ 
S>al - 


New Spain - 


21 10 


oN. 


89 59 30 


PortofMerlda d6 Yucatan. 


boconusGO - 


Guatifflida - 


15 28 


oN. 


94 36 






Pteific 
Guatimala - 


18 48 
14 44 


.oN. 
oN. 


no 9 
93 36 




SKKorro, isw, 
Suchitepeque 


1480. 


Tabasco 


New Spain - 


18 34 


oN. 


93 36 




Taeamea • 


New Granada 


53 


oN 


62 a 




Taka, or San Au- 7 
gnstin - -J 
Tarma • 


Chili 
Pere 


35 13 
11 35 


oS. 
oS. 


71 1 
75 17 


Populous 
5600. 


Tasoo 


New Spain • 


18 35 


oN. 


99 38 45 


5 2600 Families of In- 
l dians and 50of Whites. 


TehoaDtfpcque 


New Spain - 


16 20 


oN. 


95 1 


Teneriffs 


New Granada 


10 2 


oN. 


74 30 




TtMUCO m 


New Spain - 


19 30 40 N. 


98 51 
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Goffenmeiit 


Latitude 


Longitade 




PbCM. 


or 


north w 


veatof 


Number of Inbabitanu. 


/ 


Situatioii. 


sooth. 


Green widi« 








O If. s. 


D* M. s. 


to 


Tiahnamco - 


U Plats - 


17 17 oS. 


- - . 


J Famous fw aome sin- 
\ gttlar monomems. 


luMaa - 


New Granada 


2 13 oN. 


74 46 






New Granada 


4 16 oN. 


74 59 


700. 


Tocajo 


Caraccas 


9 35 ON. 


70 30 


10,300. 


TodM 1m Suitot - 


New Spun - 


33 36 oN. 


110 18 




Tolu 


New Granada 


9 33 oN. 


75 30 




TonuDft 


La Plata 


19 10 oS. 


65 46 




TfH Mariu IsleV 










■oath cape of > 


PaciSc 


36 16 oN. 


106 17 30 




the east isle -J 










Trinidad 


Cuba 


31 48 30 N. 


80 53 




Truxlilo - 


Goatimala 


15 51 oN. 


86 8 




Truxillo . 


Peru 


8 5 40 S. 


79 19 13 


5800. 


Traxillo 


Caraccas 


8 40 oN. 


... 


7600. 


TStcunum 


La Plata 


36 49 S. 


64 36 




Tumbez - 


Pern 


3 36 oS. 


80 6 




Tunja 


New Granada 


5 5 oN. 


73 56 


400. 


Vcayale, junction") 








• 


of,vithtlieFabe > 




4 55 oS. 


^ *■ * 


Forms the Maranon. 


Maranon -J 










Valdim . 


Chili - - 


40 5 S. 


80 5 


Populous. 


Valencia .- 


Caraccas 


10 9 oN. 


68 35 


8000. 


ralladoUd - 


New Spain - 


19 43 oN. 


100 53 


18,000. 


Valparaiso • 


Chili - - 


33 30 S. 


71 38 15 


Populous. 


Varinas - 


Caraccas 


7 40 oN. 


■.' - « 


6000. 


Velez 


New Granada 


5 50 oN. 


73 15 




yera Cruz - 


New Spain - 


19 11 53N. 


96 » 45 


16,000. 


Vera paz, or Coban - 


Guatimala - 


15 50 oN. 


91 14 




Villa del Fuerte - 


New Spain - 


36 50 oN. 


108 13 15 




VilU del Principe - 


Cuba 


31 17 oN. 


77 45 




Vill^Rica - 


La Plata 


35 48 S. 


56 31 O 


3000. 


Xalapa 


New Spain - 


19 30 SN. 


96 54 45 


13,000. 


Xfl^ua Boca de 


Cuba 


. 


80 34 7 




^Xuxui 


La Plata 


33 5 oS 


66 3 





JPOJKIJiAiaiONy &c. 
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To thi» table 
poptilatioDy &c»f 

Nkw Spain - 
guatimala 
Cuba 
Puerto Rico 



it will not he uninteresting to add a summaTy of the 

of the governments of Spanish America. 

 



Inhabitants. 

6,500,000, 

1,200,000, 

550,000, 

136,000, 



Floridas - uncertain, - 
New Granada 1 ,800,000, 



Caraccas 
Peru 
Chili 

Buenos AyresI 
or La Plata J 



900,000, 

1,300,000, 

800,000, 

1,100^000, 



4iihabitmiitt. 

of which its capital, Mexico, has 1^,000 

'- - - GUATIMALA - 19,000 

- - - Havannah - 25,000 

Puerto Rico, very popaloos. 
San Augustin, hais 4O00 
Pensacola. 

{^S^^ ?} sow 

Caraccas - • 20,000 
Lima - - 54,000 
Santiago - 36,000 

ByENOs Ayres - 60,000 



{ 



Making 14,286,000. 

To which may be added 50,000 more for Cuba, as according to the latest 
enquiries that island possesses a population of 600,000 souls ; thus there 
wilt be a total known population of 14,336,000, and allowing for the 
inhabitants of the Floridas, and the unnumbered Indians of the kmgdom of 
La Plata, the actual number of persons existing under the government of 
Spain in the Americas, will not fall short of fifteen millions, while the 
Portuguese subjects in Brazil amount only to 3,300,000, of whom one mil- 
lion and a half are negroes, one million are Indians and the rest whites. 

Of the above total of 14,336,000 souls, there are 3,0O0,Q0O whites 
bom in the country, 200,000 Europeans, and the remaining 1 1,136,000 are 
Indians, negroes and mixed races, or castes, of which the Indians bear by 
far the greater proportion, the negroes in Caraccas amounting to 54,000, in 
Cuba to 21 2,000; the other states having comparatively very few slaves. 

The spaces which this mass of people occupy, in the different governments^ 
have been thus calculated : 

Square leagues. 



New Spain extends over a surface equal to 

GUATIMALA - - - 

Cuba and Puerto Aico 
Floridas ... 

New Granada ... 
Caraccas .... 
Peru .... 

Chili .... 

Buenos Atrss or La Plata 



118,748 

26,152 

6,921 

8,555 

64,520 

47>856 

30,390 

22,574 

143,Q14 

468,730 



Making an extent of country equal to 468,730 square leagues ; whilst 
Great Britain, which has a population of 12,596,800 souls» occupies a 
space equal only to 87,502 square miles. 
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WEALTH AND REVENUE. 



The Mikes of the empire of Spanish America furnish annually in gold 
and silver in — - 

, ' £ Sterling. 

New Spain to the value of 5,030»800 

New Gkanada . - - 507,000 

Peru and Chili - . - 1,730,000 

BuEiros Ayres or La Plata - 882,000 



8,U9,800 



Maidng a total of 8,1499800/. sterling ; to which may be added more than 
another million for the contraband trade. 
The Commerce of these countries annually averages in — 

£ Sterling. 

Impprtations - - - - 12,8269500 

Exportations of agricultural produce - 6,500,000 

Exportations of gold and silver - - 8,149,800 

And the annual Revenue is equal to nearly eight millions of pounds sterling. 



INDEX 



TO 



THE PRINCIPAL PLACES AND SUBJECTS 



TREATED OF IN THE FOREGOING VOLUMES. 



ABANCAY, district and town of, Peru, ii. 143* 

Abancayj battle of the bridge of, ii. 98. 

Abipons Indians, ii. 228. 

Abolishment of the slave trade, ii. 22. 

Acamamtzin^ King of Mexico, i. 109. 

Acaptucoy city of Mexico, unhealtl^iness of, i. 34. Great mart 

for New Spain and India, 41. Description of, population, 

&c., 133. 
Aconcagua, city and proyince of. Chili, ii. 269. 
Agave, or aloe, supplies the liquor most drank in Mexico, and 

method of making it, i. 39. 
Aguas Calientes, city of New Spain, i. 101. 
Aguaracatayy lake of La Plata, ii. 163. 
Aguatulco, town of New Spain, i. 153. 
AguUar Jeronimoy found on the Isle of Cozumel, by Cortez, 

1. 196. 
AhukzoU, Mexican King, i. 113* 
AUlavalu toqui or war chief of Chili, ii. 237* 
Alamos, mine of, New Spain, i. 92. 
Alangi^ or St. Jaeo £1 .Ajigel, town of Guatimala, i. 179. 
Alausi, city of new Granada, i. 320. 
Albuquerque, town of New Spain, i. 69« 
Alcothuacan, kingdom, u 103. 
Alfinger and Sailler, German merchants, cnielties practised by, 

in Caraccas, ii. 59. 
AUigataro(Vew Spam, i. 40. Of New Granada, 257. 317. 
Almagro, revolt of, a^punst Pizarro, iL 97. Conquest of Chill 

by, 234. 
Almendral, town of Chili, ii. 269. 

VOL. II. Y 



S22 INDEX. 

Alpaco or Peruvian sheep, ii. 955. 

AUo de TiopuUo, chain of the, i. SOO. 

Aharadof expedition to Peru by, ii. 96. 

Amalgamation works of New Spain; mercury consumed by the, 

i. ^. 
Amatiguesy gulf, New Spain, 1. 166. 
Amazonioy discovery of, by Orellana, i. 292. 
Ambergris Key or tJbero Island, i. 197. 
Amelia island, Florida, i. 19. 
America^ Spanish, extent of, i. 208. 
America^ Spanish, North, era of discovery of, i. I. Extent of, 

4. Political and territorial divisions, i. 6. 
America^ Spanish, South, general idea of, i. 207. Boundaries, 

208. Political divisions, ib. Era of discovery^ 209. 
Americoy Portuguese, population of, ii. 819. 
Amerigo Vespucciy publishes the first regular account of 

America, i. 3. Voyages of, 211. 
Amoiapey village of Peru, ii. 121. 
AmparaeSy district of La Plata, ii. 178. 
Ampolabay or Boa Constrictor of Tucuman, ii. 206. 
Ampuesy first governor of Caraccas, iL 20. 
Anahuacy ancient name of Mexico, i. 104*. 
Anahuacy Cordillera of, i. 35. Plain o^ iZ. 
Ancoy town of Peru, ii. 139. 
Ancudy gulf of, ii. 283. 

Andahualasy district and town of Peru, ii. 140. 
Andalusia, New. See Nevo Andalusia. 
Anderoy or St. Andres Isle, gulf of Mexico, i. 199. 
Andesy Cordillera of, in New Spain, i. 35. 68. ' Description of 

the; 219. 
Andes de OuzcOy ii. 144. 
Andes of Chili, ii. 248. 
Angaraesy district of Peru, ii. 134. 
Angelos Puebla de LoSy city of New Spain, L 140. 
Angosturay or Santo Tom£, capital of Guiana, ii. 4. 
Animal food, the secondary article of human nourishment in 

New Spain, i. 39. 
Animals of New Spain, i. 40. 
Antioquiay or Santa F6, province of New Granada, i. 271. 

City of ditto, 272. 
Antiquities of New Spain, L 52. 
Antonioy St., Castle or Citadel of Cumana, ii. 27. 
Apacheriay country of New Spain, i. 72. 
Apachesy Indians, i. 72. 75. . ' 

Apalachiay town of, Florida, i. 12. River of, Florida, 15. 
ApaUachicQlay river, Florida, i. 14. 
Apo- Ulmensy chiefs of the Araucanians, ii. 290. 
Awdabambay district of La Plata, ii. 191. ' 
Apuray or Apure, river tsi Caxaccas, i. 262. ii. 66. 
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Apuritnac^ river, i. 325. Sour<M of, in 'Peru, & 149. 

Araguato, singular monkey in Carftc^^as, ii. 89. 

ArantA, town of, Pei*Uy ii. 147* 

Araucania, or Indian Chili boanSariea, extent, ii. &87. 

Araucanian Indians, ii. 288. 

AraucOfTiyer of Caracdas, ii. 67. 

Araura, town of Caraccas, ii. 57. 

Ar&yay salt woHcis of^ m Caraeead, ii. 80* 

ArckbUhoprie of Mfexieo, i. 48. Of Liina, ii. 180. 

Archidonaj town of Quito, i. S85. 

Arehipelago of Chilbe, li. 288. 

Arequipaf intendancy of, in Peru, ii. 147* 

AreqttjHi^ c\tj of, reni, scite, population, foundation, riveM, 
climate, vicinity, trade, port, ii. 1%7. Bishopric, public edi- 
fices, earthquakes at, 148. 

Ari^ singular deity of the Muzoi Indians^ i. 270. 

Ancay district and city of, Peru, ii. 150. 

Arispe, city of. New Sp^n, i. 89* 

Armadillo, ii. 256. 

Armi/f of New Spaiti, i. 56. 61. 

Aroa, river of, Caraccas, iL 45* 

Arrival of the Spaniards in Peru, i. 288. 

Asangaro y Asila, district o^ La Plata, ii. 188. 

Asterillo, port of Chili, ii. 276. 

AstorpilcoSf descendants of the Peruviaii Ideas, ii. 125. 

Ascension f river. New Spain, i. 87* 

Asuncion, capital of Paraguay, ii. 203. 

Atabalipa, or Atahualpa, History of, in Quito, i. 286. Fifteenth 
Inca of Peru, ii. 86. 90. Death of, 94. 

Atacama, district and town of^ La Plata, ii. 190. 

Atacamesy government of. ' See Tacames. 

AtoJwUos^ marquess of, title granted to Pizftrro, ii. 96. 

Atlixco, town of. New Spain, i. 143. 

Atrato, river of, Darien, i. 240. 

Aturesy cataract, i. 221. 

Audienza, Real, of New Spain, i. 33. 59. 

Audienza, Real, of Santa F^ de Bogota^ i. 214. Of Qi»iti>, ib. 
Of Lima, ii. 77. Of Buends Ayres, 171. OfLosCharfcas, 173; 

Au^ustin, San, capital of. East Florida, i. 11. 

Avda, town of Quito, i* 336* ' 

AiBayt^caU^ Kilag of .Mexico, i. 112. 

Ayaupa, Isle ofthe Archipelago of Chonos, ii. 287* 

Awnaraezy district of, Peru, ii. 146. 

Aztecasy ancient Meitican jpeof^i i. 106. 
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BAB A, district of Quito, i. 313. 
Babahofso, distifet iif Qnito^ i. 312. 

t2 
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jBacuaehi fort, New Spain, i. 92. 

BaezOy town of Quito, i. 335. 

Bahia Ne^a, Spanish boundaries on the Paraguay, ii. 165, 

Balize, British settlement in Honduras, i. 173. 

Balsas, or Rafts of Guayaquil, i. 315. 

Banana, uses of the, in New Spain, i. 37- 244« 

Baracoa, town of Cuba, i. 191. 

Baragan, mountain of New Granada, i. 221. 276. 

Baranca del Malamhoy town of New Granada, i. 250. 

Barcelona, province of. See New Barcelona. 

Barcelona, city of, in Caraccas, scite, foundation, buildings, ii. 

31. Population, trade, 32. 
Barqummeto, cit^ of Caraccas, population, scite, foundation, 

climate, trade, li. 53. Public buildings, &c., 54. 
BasHdas, discoveries of, i. 213. 
Baiabano, town of Cuba, i. 191. 
BatopUas, native silver. sometimes found in the mines of, i; 43. 

, mining town of New Spain, i. 94. 

Bamspe fort, in New Spain, i. 92. 

Bayamo, or St. Salvador, town of Cuba, i. 191. 

Benalcazar, conquest of Quito by, i. 214. 288. 

Bent river, i. 326. ii. 144. 194. 

Biriquite, district of New Granada, i. 274. 

Biru, town of Peru, ii. 125. 

Biscay, New. See Nefoo Biscay. 

Bishops of New Spain, i. 48. 

Blanca isle, Caribbean sea, ii. 298. 

Blanco, river of New Spain, i. 149. 

BlanquiUo, mountain of Chili, ii. 249. 

Bluefields river, Guatimala, i. 172. 

Boca de los Navios, great mouth of the Orinoco, ii. 41. 

Boca del Sierpe and Del Drago, names given by Columbus to 

the channels between Trini£ui and Caraccas, ii. 19. 
Bochdca, great lawgiver of the Bogotians, i. 217- 228. 
Bosmta. See Santa FL 
B^nos mines, in New Spain, i. 43 
Bolivar, leader of ^e insurgents in Caraccas, ii. 3. 
Bolson de Mapimi, desert in New Spain, i. 94. 
Bonacao island, in the gulf of Mexico, i. 197*. 
Boracha, high rock of Uic Caribbean sea, ii. 299* 
Bore or Pororoca of the Maranon, i. 331. Of other rivers, 

332. 
Sotja, town of Quito, i. 324. 
Borriquen, ancient name of Puerto Rico, i. 182. 
Boundary line between the United States and Florida, i. 16. 
Bravo, kio del Norte, description of, i. 45. 70. Estuary of, 98. 
Bridges, pendulous, i. 224. Rope, on the Magdalena river, 

256. Natural, 265. Peruvian, over the Rio Desaguadero, 

ii. 186. 
Brigantin, chain of mountains in Caraccas, ii. 80. 

H 
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Bucaitien, plunder of MarBcaybo by, ii. 6S. 

Bwnara, laJce of New Spain, i. 87- 

Biienavista, mountain of Caraccas, ii. 39. 

Buenoi Ayres, viceroyalty of. Boundaries and extent, ii. 155. 
Political and territorial divisions, 156. History and discovery, 
t£. Late events in, 159. Pretent condition of, 161. Fea- 
tures, climate, &c., ib. Lakes, 162. Rivers, 164. Com- 
merce and resources, 167. Capital, 168. Provinces of, 
171—230. 

, government of. Boundaries, histotv, &c., ii. 
220. Climate, features, Ac, 222. Method of travelling 
over tbe plains, 223. Rivers, 221. Chief town and cities, 
225—228. Indian nations, 228. 

. , city of. Population, scite, foundation, streets, 

rauares, houses, cathedral and churches, ii. 168. Navigation 
of the La Plata, buildings, gardens, 169. Markets, trade, cli- 
mate, pamperos, rovBl audience, 170. 

BvLga, department of New Granada, i. 278. 

Burburaia, village of Caraccas, ii. 50. 

Bttryirtg-placet of tbe ancient Peruvians, i. 304. 

Butttr of the Guacharo, ii. S8.~ 



CABOT, Sebastian, discovery of the Rio de la P)ata by, 

ii.lS6. 
Cacao or chocolate tree, i. 257. 

used as money b^ the Mexicans, i. 120. 

Cachemecan, kingdom, 1. 105. 

Cachipampa, battle of, ii. 99. 

Caciqua, of New Spun, i. 32. 

Cadaguela, toqm of the Chilese, ii.241 

CMdu, town of Cuba, i.192. 

Calaioxo, city of Caraccas, ii. 57. 

Calbuco, island of the Archipelago of Chiloe, ii.287. 

CakaylaTet, district of, Peru, ii. 14'5. 

CafeMi£froftheMuyscas, i.217. 

CaUao, port of, Lima, ii.ll9. 

Cati, department of. New Granada^ i. 278. 

, town of. New Granada, i. 280. 

C^difomia, New and Old, extent, boundi 

i. 76. Popula^on, missions, 78. Natives 

merce, 81. Description of the raissions, 
CdUo, palace of the Incas, i.SOl. 
Caiolo, department of, New Granada, i. 2" 
Calguin, or la^e eagle of Chili, ii. 259. 
Camana, district and town of Peru, ii. 141 
Can^itche, city of New Spain, i. 156. 

nMumfacturei, log:wood cutters, popnlal 
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Cana, town or fortress, of DiMfien, i. 

Canal de la Raspadura in Chocp^ ymites (be Pacific and Allanttc 

oceans, i.27d. 
— — of Mexicoi !• 131. 

— - de Pedernajes, a mouth of tbie Oriiiocoy ii,4J. 
Canatagua^ Sierra de, chai^ of mountains dividing Noith and 
South America, k 177. V • 

Canas y Canches or Tinta,, district, of, Ferti, ii. 145. 
Canavami, mountain, i. 221.. * 
Canete, town and district of, Peni, ii..lS3w ^ 
Cq^naiibalismy nations probably accused falsely o& k 282* 
Cansadq, immense stone of the wall of Cuzco^ ii. 142. 
Canta, town and district of Peru, ii.. 132. 
Capac Yupan^uif fifth Inca of Pi^rq^ ii. 85« 
CapagtmsindianSi ii. 153. 
CapanaparOy river of, Caraqc^^ ii. 67*. 

Cape Casinas, name given tp Cap^, Ro9dui:aft l^jr Goliwabui^ 
1.210. ' . 

Catoche, New Spain^ i, 173. 
Cross, Florif^a, ir l'9v 
Florida, i.i9. 

Gracias a Dios, Guatimala, i.l72. 

Honduras, i. 173. 
Roman, Florida, i. 19. 
Sable, Florida, i. 19. 
St. Blaz, Flori.djEi, i. 19. 
Captain General of Caraccas, ii, 2. 
Capurcy a mouth of the Orinoco^ ii.41« ' 

Caqueta^ River, New Granada, souucei^o^ k2^1« 
Caraccasy Captain genei'alship of, boundaries ^odLextevt^iiw.I.- 
Political divisions and government, disopvery and^ hjfltfivy^ 2« 
, Capital, 4. Features of the country,. 4kc., 8«. Rjjversi d:.. 
Indians, 12. Lakes, 15. Provinces^ I^ CoKom^tise^ 4l%. 

, city of, situation and foun({ation, ii^ 4« Stretttiy. 
buildings, population, theatr^^. s^unipuftdii^ cou^tsyv S» 
Climate>. eartnquake) 6* Ifort, 7.. 

>, Islands, Caribbean sea,, iK299) 



Carahaya^ district and town of» I^^ Plotfl^ % 189« 
Caraihuash district of, Peru, ii. 14.L. 
Caranjasy district of,,Iva Plat#^ ii^ 180^ 
Carapochas^ Indians, ii. 153. 
Cqrataponay isle in L^e Valenoi^ ii.JT* 
Carffuirazo, mountain of Quito> i. 308; 
Canaco, Gulf of Caraccas, ii.28« 
 ', town of Caraccas, ii. 39* 

Carib Indians, i. 222. ii. 14 ^ 

Caramariy Indian name of Carthiigenat i* 212. 
CaripCf river of Caraccas, ii« 39. 
— — r, qonvent rf Caraccas, ii.,37. 
Carora, city Qf'CffffiqGfi^ ii, 52. 
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Carihagena, province of New Gninada, boimderieay exte&t, 

features, produce, forests, animab, i. 24tl« Birds, insects, 

reptiles, 243. Fruits, in1^itants» 244. Discoirery, 245. 

Capital, 246. Towns, 250. 
 — , city of, in New Granada, situation, subtttbs, 

i. 246. Fortifications, bay, climate, 247. PuUyic bdidiktgB, 

inhabitants, 248. Olficest trade* history, 24^ Exp<tft8 and 

imports, 250. 
Qatinago, town of Popayan, i. 280. 

■, town of GuatimaJa, i. 176. 
Casanare, province of New Qranada^ i. 264 
Casas Grandes de Rio Gila, i. 75. 
 Grandes in New Biscayi L 106# 

Casibos iadians, ii. 152. 
Cassava bread, i. 37. 

 or manioc forms the bread of the Indians, i. 216* 
Camguiari river, L 332. 
Cassiquiarii river, iL lOi 
Cassiquin river, ii. 154. 
Castro, town of Chiloe, ii. 286. 

" virejj^na, district and town of Peru, ii* 1S7. 
Catacatche village, of New Granada, i. 304* 
Cataract of Tequendama, L 224. Cataracta of the Rio Pusam- 

bio in Popayan, 281. Cataract of M aypures and Atm^s, 

221. ii.ll. 
Catorce^ mine of New Spain,, i. 98. 
Cauca, river of New Granada, i. 246. 279^ 
Caupolican^ toqui of the Chilese« ii. 238. 
Cauquenesy town of Chili, ii.275. 
Causeosay of ancient Mexico, i. 120. 132. Of the Incaa in 

Quito, 285. 308. 
Cofoem of the Guacharo in Caiuccas^ ii. 37* Of Bapel in 

Chili, 274. 
Caxamarca, defeat and imprisonment of Huascar Inca at, 

i. 287. Battle of, ii. 92. District and town of Peru, 1%. 
Caxatamboy town and district of, Peru, ii. 129. 
Ca^anAe Urcu, mountain of Quito, i. 300. 
— — — , village of New Granada, i»304« 
G^ancuroy toqui of the Chilese, ii. 241* 
Caiflamay town and district of Peru, ii. 149. 
Cawnan Lake, New Spain, i.46. 
Gedrosy Isle,. Pacific Ocean, i. 200. 
Cdayay city of. New Spain, i. 102. ' 
Cerro de la GigantOy chain of mountmns in Califocnia, i. 80. 
Cerro del Brigantiuy chain of mountains in Caraccas^ iL 30. 
Cerro de la Saly chain of mountains in Peru, it* 153. 
Cerro de Cuchivanoy chain of mountains in Caraccaa^ ii. 34. 
Chacaoy town of the island of Chiloe» iL 286* ' 
Ckacaoy plain, near Caraccas, ii. 5. 
Chachapoi^aa, district of, Pfru, ii. I^. 

Y 4 
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Chachafoyasj or Juan de laFrontera, town of, Peru, ii. 126* 

ChacoSy territory of, La Plata, ii. 195. 

, river o^ La Plata, ii. 207*. 

Chagre, river of. New Granada, i. 231. 

ChMco, lake, New Spain, i. 130. 

Chancay, district and town of, Peru, ii. 132. 

Chapala, lake of. New Spain, i. 46. 100. 

ChaptdtepeCy aqueduct of, Mexico, i. 66. 

CharcaSy mines of. New Spain, i. 98. 

  -, or Potosi, government of, boundaries, and districts of^ 
ii. 171 • History, capital of, 172. Provincial descrip- 
tions, 173. 

-, district of. La Plata, ii. 173. 



Chayantasy district of. La Plata, ii. 179. 

ChaymaSy Indians, ii. 12. 

Cheuqucy or ostridi of Chili, ii. 259. 

Chicy consort of Bochica, singular tradition concerning, i.'228*' 

Chiapuy province of Guatimala, boundaries, extent, features, 
and rivers, i. 163. Productions, animals, inhabitants, capital, 
164. 

, Realy city of Guatimala, situation, government, in- 
habitants, cathedral, i. 164. 

de hs Indiosy city of Guatimala, scite, description. 



inhabitants, climate, churches, amusements of the natives, 
vicinity, trade, i. 165. 
— , river of, Guatimala, i. 164. 



Chibchoy or lan^ua^e of the Muyscas, i. 218. 

Chtccy an intoxicating liquor made by the Indians of Peru and 

La Plata, ii. 189. 
Chichas y Tarijasy district. La Plata, ii. 177. 
ChicometepeCy river. New Spain, i. 155. 
Chihuahuay city of. New Spain, i. 94. 
Ckilcoy famous for saltpetre, town of, Peru, ii. 133. 
ChUescy ancient, ii. 232. 
ChiUaUy mountain of. Chili, ii. 249. 
ChiUany town, and district of, Chili, ii. 276. 
Chiliy Captain-generalship of, extent and boundaries, ii. 230. 

Political and territorial divisions and government, 231. 

Discovery, and history of, ti. Climate, features, 243. 

Recent events in, 244. Rivers, and lakes, 250. Mines, 

251. Population, 253. Animals,!^. Commerce, 262. Capi* 

tal, 263. Continental provinces, 264. Insular provinces^ ^ 

282. Araucania, 287. 
Chili-dugUy or language of the Chilese, ii. 253. 
Chilihuefuesy or Araucanian sheep, ii. 254. 
Chilocy islands of, ii. 283. 
ChiloteSy Indians, ii. 284. 
CkUqties y Masquesy district of, Peru, ii. 145. 
Chimalapay river of. New Spain, i. 155. 
Chimboy district and town of, New Granada, i. 310* 
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Chimboraxo, mountain, i. 219. S98. 

Chingiua, mountain of, New Granada, i. 265. 

Ckiquillanei, Indians, ii. 288. 

Ckiquitos, Indians, ii. 193. 

Chiquitoi, district and towa of. La PlaU, ii. 192. 

Chiriguaftos, Indians, ii. 193. 

Chinqui, bay of, Guatimala, i. 199. 

Choca, proviDce of, New Granada, i. 273- i 

Chocolate, name originallv Mexican, i. 39. 

, manufacture of, i. 258. 
Ckocope, town of, Peru, ii. 125. 
ChoUolan, republic, i. ICH. 
Cholula, pyramids of, i. 14^1. 
'■■■ — , cily of. New Spain, ancient capital of the republic of 

CholJolan, population and history, i. 142. 
CholutectM, or Xeses, district and town of, Guatimala, i. 16S. 
Ckoropampa, or the plain of sheila, Peru, iL 80. 
Chota, nunes of, Peru, ii. 79. 125. 
ChtuAanga-t town of. New Granada, i. 322. 
CAucuito, district and town of. La ^ata, ii. 185. 
Chueuito, iake, La Plata, ii. 16S. 185. 
ChumbvMlcas, dietnct of, Peru, ii. 146. 
Vhuttchoi, country of Peru, ii. 1+5, 154- 
Chuguuaca, or La Plata, city of La Plata, Bcite, climate, ii. 172. 

Foundation, buildings, Indians, royal audience, magistracy, 

and population, 173. 
CimUoa, district. New Spain, i. 90. 

, dty of, New Spain, i. 92. 

Cinchona, or Peruvian bark, i, 320. 

Citlaitepttl, or Pico de Orizaba, i. 150. 

Claim of the Spanish goyeroment to the west coast of Amer - 

ica, i. 5. 
of the United States govenunent to part of New Spain, 

i.56. 
Cla^ome, fort of, the United Sutee, i. 96. - 
C/n^ of New Spam, i. M. 61. 
CUmaU of Florida, i. 9. 

of New Spain, i. S4. 

of Cuba, i. 186. 

of New Granada, i. 218. 

^ of Caraccas, ii. & 

ofPeru, ii. 81. 

of La Plata, ii. 161. 

of Chili, ii. 245. 

CwvitSa, city and province of. New Spain, i. 96. 
C<^ of New Spam, i. 45. 
Ccban, city of, Guatimala, i. 166. 
Coca, fv betel of America, i. 275. 
CocAoAoaifa, province of. La Plata, ii. 181. 
Cvehe, Island, Caribbean Sea, ii. 399^ 
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Cochineal, of New Spain, i. 39« 
Cocinas, Indians, i. 261. 
CocoUar, chain of the, in Caracca% »• 35. 
CocomaricopaSt Indians, i. 87. 
Cofre de Perote, mountain, L S5. 150. 
Coinage of the mint of Mexico, i. 53. 
 I of Santa F^ de Bogota, i. 228. 
— — of Popayan, ib, 

of Lima, ii. 81. 

«f JBotasiyiLUwl^ 



Colchagua^ province and city of. Chili, ii. 273. 

Colhuacan, kingdom, i. 107. 

Colima, volcano of. New Spain, i. 100. 

College of mines at, Mexico, i. 45. 

Colon, Don Pedro Nuno, Duke of Veragua, viceroy of New 
Spain, a descendant of Columbus, i. 31. 

Colonta del Sacramento, territory o£Xa Plata, ii. 228. 

Colnradn, river-of, NcwSpain^ t. 45. 87. 

Colorado de Texas, river of. New Spain^, i. 98. 

Colorado, river of, Caraccas, ii. 36. 

Columbus, first voyage of, and dtscovery of America by, i* 2. 
Second voyage, i. 3. Third voyage, ib. Sent to Spain in 
irons, ib. Fourth voyage, 4. 210. Wrecked on Jamaica, 
211. Death of,, at Valladolid, li; Discovery of Caxaccas 
by, ii. 18. 

Comandantes Generales, of New Spain, i. S3. 

Comayaguas, or Valladolid, city in Goatimala,. L 175. 

Commerce of New Spain, i. 53. 

of Cuba, i. 190. 

of New Granad^ i. 215. 



— of La Guayra, the poet of Caraccas^ ii. 8. 
of Caraccas, ii. 47. 



 of Peru, ii. 77. 

of La Plata, ii. 167. 

of Paraguay, ii. 202p 

of Chili, ii. 262. 

of the island of Chiloe, ii. 285. 



Concepcion del Pao, city of, Caraccas, ii; 40. 

— — , city of. La Plata, ii. 204. 

— or Penco. city of. Chili, ii. 277. 

Conchocando, title of the kings of Quitp, i» 284. 

Conchapatu, silver mine of, Peru, ii. 132. 

ConchucoSt city and district of, Peru,, ii. 129. 

Condor, ii. 260. 

Condesuyos de Arequim^ district of PerUt iL 143. 

Condonoma, mine of, Peru, ii. 145. 

Conibos Indians, ii. 152. 

Conquest of Mexico, i. 22. 

Con^inentoZ provinces of Cfaili«. ii. 264. 

Continent of America, first &cmfexsA by Cabot^ ii« 196* 
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Oomico^ or puUie gaidei^ of a alMion ^^age, ii. S4>. 

Copacavama town, on an Wand in lake Chucuito, ii. 186. 

Copalay mine of New Spain, i. KXX 

CopiapOf province and toirn of Chili, ii. 265. 

Coppery ancient Mexicans madfe their tools of, i. 44. 

Coquimboy pronncc and town of Chili, ii. 265. 

CofuimlkineSt Islands of Chili, ii. 282. 

Omiobado, mountain of Chili, ii. 249. 285. 902. 

CordilleraSy of New Spain, i. 35. 

Cordilleras de los Aiuhs^ (lescription of, i. 219. 

'€99dillera, of New Granada and Caraccas, i. 220. 

CordiOera of the cataraeto of the Orinoco, i. 221. Of Chi- 
auitos, 222. Of Santa Marta, 253. Of Merida, 261. Of 
S&nta F6, 265. Of Santa F^ de Antioquia, 272. Of Po- 
payan, 276. Of Quito^ 298. Of Caraccas, ii. 8. Of Chi- 
quitos, 162. 193. Of the Chiriguanos, 192. Of Chili, 248. 
SOI. 

Cordova^ city of New Spain, i. 147. 

Cordova, city of La Plata, scite, edifices, trade^ district sur- 
rounding, ii. 212. 
' Corientes, river of La Pkta, ii. 166. City of La Plata, 227. 

Cortex, Fernando, history of, i. 21. Conquest of Mexico by, 
22. Sets sail from Cuba, and arrives at Tabasco, meet? 
the embassadors of Montezuma, who are astonished at the 
Europeans, arms, horses, &e., 29. Present fromi Monte- 
zuma, mutiny ef the army^ burns his flteet, 24. Marches 
for Mexico, conquers the Tlascalan», 25. Arrives at 
Ifoxico, seizes the Emperor, marches to fight Narvaez, 26 
Ratiims to and OTacuatea -Mexico, Montezuma slain, 28. 
lUcruits his apmy> and again lays siege to the city, which 
capitulates on Guatimozin being taken and put to death, 
29. Discovery of California by, 77. 

Commel Isle, discovery of, by (irijalva, history of, &c. i. 194- 

Cotia Ricoy province of Guatimala, i. 176* 

Coiabamba, district of, Peru, ii. 145. 

Cptopaai volcano^ i, 299i 

Omemuy town o^ Clfeili, ii. 276i 

Council of the mines in New Spain, i. 45» Of t^e iMdlei, 
ii. 107. 

Crater of Pichinca, i. 299: 

Creolesy of New Spain, i. 47. 

Crevice of Icononzo, i. 266. Of Choto^ 90^ 

Crevices of the Andes^ i. 224k 

Cruces, town of Panama, i. 231. 

Cuba, island of> situation, i. 189« Supposed, to have iMSMf pait> 
of the continent, gulf-stream, extent, positibn, ^ie^eiy^ 
llS4h History i cltmate, 185» Productions) ^resta, V86. 
Mines, cultivated^ j^att, popnlation, meontains^ MT. Go- 
vernment, revenue, army, capital, 188; Tbwin^ 190. City 
of, 191. Pmos isle, 192. 

Cubagua, island, Caribbean sea, ii. 299# 
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CuchiUo'de Guanaguatiaj mountain of Caraccas, ii. 36. 
Cucunicho de Tumiriquiri, mountain of Caraccas, ii. 35. 
Cundinamarca, kingdom of, i. 217. 
Cuenfa, district and city of New Granada, i. 318. 
Cuemavacoy city of New Spain, i. 133. 
Cuesy St. Antonio de los, ancient Aztec fort, i. 153. 
Cujc or Cuyo, government of La Plata, ii. 215. Boundaries, 
climate, features, history, rivers, lakes, productions, 216. 
Commerce, capital, 218. 
Cuitlahudtzin^ or Quetlavacd, King of Mexico, i. 117. 
Culpeuy or Chili fox, singular habits oi^ ii. 257. 
Cumanay province of. See Nevo Andalusia. 
Cumana, city of Caraccas, scite, ii. 25. Port, citadel, rivers, 
suburbs, buildings, climate, population, 26. Indians, 27. 
Customs of the inhabitants, harbour, earthquakes, 28. 
Environs, 30. 
Cumanacoa, town of Caraccas, ii. 32. 
Cumanagoto Indians, ii. 14<. 
Cumancnes Indians, i. 71. 
Cunches Indians, ii. 288. 
Cura^oa Island, trade of with Caraccas, ii. 50. 
Curico, mine of Chili, ii. 251. 
' town of Chili, ii. 275. 
Curiniayoy ancient gold mines of Peru, ii. 80. 
Curuguaty, town of La Plata, ii. 204?. 
Cuzcatlan, or San Salvador ^ city of Guatimala, i. 162. 
Cuzco, intendency of Peru, ii. 140. 

, city of, scite, foundation, ii. 141. Ancient splendour, 

history, antiquities, buildings, cathedral, 142. Temple of 
the sun, pubhc edifices, bishopric, population, trade, 143. 



DARIENy isthmus of, i. 232. . • 

— • , province of New Granada, extent, climate, inhabitants) 

i. 239. Rivers, produce, population, capital, 240. Scotch 

colonization of, 241. 
, gulf of, i. 240. 



Dauky diiBtrict of New Granada, i. 318. 
Dantay large animal of Quito, i. 323. 
DegUy or Chilese dormouse, ii. 256. 
Desaguaderoy singular river of La Plata, ii. 180. 
Descabezadoy mountain of Chili, ii. 249. 
Doctrinasy or villages of Spanii^ America, ii. 34. 
Dominic de Gour^esy attack of Florida by, i. 7. 
Don Josef Sarmtento VaUadares Conde de Montezumay a de- 
scendant of Montezuma, viceroy of Mexico, i. 31. 
Doracesy Indians,!. 178. 
Duida mountain of Guiana, i. 222. 
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. Durango, intendancy of. See Neto Biscaj^, 
DtirangOy city of New Spain, i. 93. 



E 

EARTHQUAKES at Guatimala, i. 160. At Quito, 29*. 
At Rio-bamba, 307. At Caraccas, ii. 6. At Cumana, 28. 
At Valencia inCaraccas, 56. At Lima, 118. At Arequipa, 
148. In Chili, 250. 

El AUar^ mountain, i. 301 « 

El Corazon, mountain, i. 300. 

El Dorado, or Golden mountain, i. 222. 

El Dorado, celebrated 6ctitious city, ii. 17, 18. 71. 

Elevation on the Cordillera of New Spain, at which sugar, cot- 
ton, cacao, and indigo, and European grains flourish, i. 36. 
Also pines and the banana, 37* 

Ekarifanoga, a swamp in Florida, i. 16. 

Encomienaas, history of, ii. 106. 

Equator crosses the great mountain Cayambe Urcu, i. 300. 

Eruptions of Cotopaxi volcano, i. 310. 

Escambia Coenecah, river of Florida, i. 14. 

Escuintla, district of Guatimala, i. 163. 

Espiritu Santo, or Nassau Bay in Florida, i. 19. 

Europeans, number of in New Spain, i. 47. In Spanish Ame- 
rica, ii. 319. 

European fruits and vegetables successfully cultivated in New 
Spain, i. 38. 

Excessive cold experienced by the French mathematicians in 
measuring the degree on the Andes, i. 302. 



FARALLONESy rocks. Pacific Ocean, i. 200. 

FaUdand, or Malouin Isles, ii. 300. 

False Maranon, i. 326. 

Features of the country of New Spain, i. 35. Of New Gra- 
nada, 219. Of Caraccas, ii. 8. Of Peru, 81. Of La Plata, 
161. Of Chili, 245. 

Femandina, town of Florida, i. 19. 

Fernando, St., mission of Caraccas, ii. 34. 

First European colony planted in the West Indies, i. 3. On 
the continent of America, 179. 

Fiames, innoxious, of the I^ains of Caraccas, ii. 29. 

JToo^fftgf gardens of Mexico, i. 130. 

Floridas,oouiidaneB, i. 6. Discovery of, history^ 7. Cession of 
to Spain, 8. Productions, 10. Animals, 11. Capital of East 
Flonda, i&. Capital of West Florida, 14. Rivers and lakes. 
ib. Islands, 18. Government, 19. Receni%vents/20* 

Florida, town of Chili, ii. 275. 
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Force which origioaUy undertook Hat conquest of Mexico, 

i.22. - 

Fori Bourbon^ Spanish fort on the Paraguay, ii. 165. 
Fort Nueva Coimbra\ Portuguese settlement oh the Paraguay, 

ii. 165. 
Fort MauUin, Chili, ii. 286. 
Fi}rtres9 of the Incas at Cusco, ii. l^'S. 
FresmllOf town of New Spain, i. 99. * , 

Frontier forts of Chili, ii. 280. 
FunzUy or Bogota river, i. 266. 
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GALLO, Isle, Pacific Ocean, ii« 297. 

Ganges in India subject to the Bore, i. 332. 

Gardens, floating, of Mexico, i. ISO. 

Garko de Paramo, highest point of the pass of Quindiu, i. 277. 

General History of tlie Indies by Las Casas,^ ii. 25. 

Genoese merchants, the first traffickers in negro slaves, ii. 23. 

Gibraltar, city of Caraccas, ii. 63. 

Gila river, ancient Mexican city on its banks* i. 75. 

Girval, voyage of, up the l^aranon, ii. 151. 

Goahiros Indians, i. 259. 

Godin% Mad^m, jouraey down the Maranon, i. 331. 

OMf generally procured by washings in New Spmii, i. 43. 
Quantity of procured annually in New Spain, ib. Of Anti- 
oquia, 271. Of Peru, ii. 80. 

Gold washings of Choco, i. 274. 

Golden CastUe, ancient denomination of Darien, &c. i. 212. 

Gonzalo Pizarro, exploratory journey of, i. 290. 

Gorgona, isle in the Pacific, ii^ 297. 

Gracias a Dios, town of Guatimala, i. 175. 

' Cape, named by Columbus, i. 810. 

Granada, New. See New Granada. 

— — -, Town of Guatimala, i. 168. 

Grand Manamo, a mouth of the Orinoco, ii. 41. 

Grand Para, a name of the Maranon, i. 3^6. 

Grant made to Cortez of part of Oaxaca, u 154* 

Guacas, or tumuli of the ancient Peruvians, ii. 105. 

Gtiacharo cavern and birds, ii. 37. 

Guadaktxara, audience of, i. 99. Intendancy of], t&. Boun- 
daries, extent, ib. Population* productions, rivers, volca- 
noes, lakes, capital, and towns, 101. 

>  — , city of New Spain, scite, fertility of the country, 

extent, inhabitants, climate, buildings, &Cv i> 100. 

Gmdeluptf Isle, Pacific, i. 200. 

ChtadianOf or Durango river* See Durango. 

GuahHos Indians, ii. 68. 
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GuaUaga, river of Peru, ii. 127. 
Gualgayocy mines of Peru, ii. 79- 

^fuaiHanga, city of Pferu, scite, climate, buildings, mines, fbmi-' 
dation, population, ii. 1S8. 

, intendancy o^ Peru, i!. 1S8. 
Chtamoco, town of New Granada, i.25lt 
Guanoy or Edible Lizard, i. 234. 
Guanabana, i. 24<5. 

Guanacas mountain, i. 221. Pass of the, 276> 
Guanara, town of Caraccas, ii. 52. 
Guanahaniy or Cat Island, first land discovered by Columbus, 

i. 2. 
Guanaxuato, intendancy of, 1. 102. City of New Spiun, «J. 

Mines produce twice as much as Potosi, 48. 
Guancavdicay intendancy of Peru, ii. 134. Mines of Peru, 135; 

City of Peru, scite, buildings, height, population, 136. 
Crtianchaco, port of Truxillo, in Peru, ii. 124. 
GuantOy town of Peru, ii. 13d. 
GuanucOy city and district of Peru, ii. 129. 
GuanucoSy or Peruvian sheep, ii. 264. 
Guaray town of Peru, ii. l31. 
Ouaraniay territory of La Plata, ii. 228. 
Gnarapichey river of Caraccas, ii. 36. 42. 
Guarico river, ii. 46. 
Otmrhameu mines of New Spain, i. 95. 
Ouaroehirty district and town of Peru, ii. 132. 
Guarounoe$ Indians, ii. 12. 
Guarpes Indians, ii. 215. 
Guascoy port of Chili, ii. 265. 
Guascualco isles, gulf of Mexico, i. 194. 
Guastaysy ancient princes of Quito, i. 284. 
Chmtamta lake, of New Granada, i. 266. 
Guatimday captain-generalship of, captain-generid^ i. 158. Sub* 

divisions of, productions, climate, features, royal audience, 

159. Capital, 160. 
— , proper, provinces of, i. 161. 

'■, city of, scite, archbishopric, university, trade, fetin- 

dation, earthquake, inhabitants, i. 160. 
Guatimoziny Emperor of Mexico, defends the capital agaittt 

Cortez, is taken prisoner, and tortured, i. 29. 118. 
Guaxaca. See Oqxaca. 
Guayaqudy jurisdiction of New Granada, i. 310. 

- city, scite, foundation, buildings, streets, i. 814. 
Fortifications, population, 315. IVade, 318. 

- river, i. 313. 



^Ehtayecas Indians, ii. 71. 
Guayna Patinay volcano of Peru, ii. 148. 
Guayqueria Indians, ii. 12. 26. 
Guayray rivbr of Caraccas, ii. 46. 
 ■■, port of Caraccas, ii. 7. 
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Guemul, singular Chilian animal, ii. ^56. 

GuerrUf voyage of, to explore the coast of Caraccas, ii. 19. 
.Guiana, or Spanish Guiana, extent and boundaries, ii. 69. 
Population, divisions, 70. History, £1 Dorado^ Guayecas, 
and sources of the Orinoco, 71. Rivers, capital, 72. 

GuigeSy river of Caraccas, ii. 45. 

Guwuscoa company, ii. 48. 

Gu^ stream, i. 184. 



H 

HAMBA TO, town of New Granada, i. 307. 

Hatun Potocsi, mounjtain in which the mifaes of Potosi are 
worked, ii. 175. 

Havannah, captain-generalship of, i. 187. 

 city, scite, harbour, i. 188. Fortifications, dock- 

yard, commerce, manners and customs of the inhabitants, 189. 
Attacks on, by different powers, and population, 190. 
- harbour, i. 188. 



Hayti, or Hispaniola, discovery of, i. 3. 

Hiaqui, district of New Spain, i. 89. River of New Spain, ib. 

Himiniola, or SU Domingo, first settlement of Europeans in 
America, i. 3. 

HUiory of Florida, i. 7. Of New Spain, 21. Of Mexico, 103. 
Of Caraccas, ii. 2. Of Peru and of Spanish America, 83-^1 14. 
Of the present disturbances in Spanish America, 108. Of 
Buenos Ayres, 1 56. Of Paraguay, 1 95. Of the Jesuit settle- 
ments in Paraguay, 220. Of Chili, 231. 

Honda, town of New Granada, i. 269. 

Honduras, province of, boundaries, extent, history, climate, i. 
.169. Productions, mahogany felling, and mahoeany tree, 
170. Logwood, mosquito, shore, Indians, 171- Chief town, 
&c., 175. 

— — — , bay of, i. 173. 

, English factories of, Balize, i. 173. 

, Honey and wax, immense quantities produced in New Spain, 

i. 40. 
. Horses, wild, in New Spain, i. 40. 

Hostimuri, town of. New Spain, i. 92. 

Huailas, town and district of Peru, ii. 129. 

Huamalies, town and district of Peru, ii. 128. 

Hiiana Capac, 13th Inca of Peru, ii. 86. 

— *—— — Inca, conquest of Quito by, i. 284. 

Huaniajaya, mines of Peru, ii. 80. 

Huascar, or Inti Cusi Hualpa, 14th Inca of Peru, ii. 89. 

— , History of, i. 286. 

Huasacuako, river of Kew Spain, i. 149. 

Huexotzinco republic, i. 104. 

*  "  — , town of New Spain, i. 143. 
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HuUiei^ PeruTiaD gold works, ii, 80. 
HuSquilemUf province of Chiliy ii. 279. 
HutAoldf 9 \ourDiej to explore the Orinoco, iL 71* 
Huncahuaf lung of Uie MujKas, i. 218. 
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JAEN DE BRACAMOROS, goveniment of New Granada, 

L321. 
— , dtjr of New Granada, i. 821. 
Jalap taxes its name from Xalapa, L 89. 
JoMTUf liver, and pyramid of La Plitta, ii. 164. 
Jaguar, or American tiger, i. 242. ii. 36. 217. 
IbaguCf town of New Granada, L 280. 
Iberiy lake of La Plata, ii. 168. 
JcB, or Putumayo river, i. 827. 882. 
— ^ town and district of Peru, ii. 188* 
Jamofiso, natural bridges of, L 265. 
JendiSf discoveries of the, in Califimia, L 78. 
— -- — , history of their settlements in Paraguay, ii. 220. 
Itttmafdy mountain of La Plata, ii. 188. 
HUmista mountain, i. 800. 
Impo iMe mountain, road over, ii. 80. 
Incat of Peru, iL 84. 
Inca Roca, 6di Peruvian monarch, iL 85. 

Ripac, 8th ditto, ii. 85. 

Urea, 9th ditto, iL 85. 

Tu^anqui, partially subdues the Chilese, iL 288. 

Jndianty independent, in New^pain, L 49* 
 tribute levied in Mexico, L 52. Method of catching 

wild geese, 248. Method of snaring the alligator, 818. 
— — Chili, or Araucania, iL 287- 
ImHanSp numbers of, in New Spain, L 49. DescripCtofi of, 50. 

<rf Peru, iL 105. Of Canccas, u. 12. 

luicnpikm on the tomb of Columbus, L 211. 

» commfm ofative of the Geodesic operations in Quito, 

L297. 
/swlsr Chili, iL 288. 

JhiemdaneieSf number of, in New &MHn, L 82. 
Joame$ island, at the mouth of the Maranon, L 829, 
•Ibralb, vidcano o^ New Spain, L 185. 
haw lake^ source of the Orinoco, iL 10. 
Mre^ river of Caraccas, iL 41 . 
iMMb, first town founded in die New World, L S. 
fiatrfb isle, ftwagc, L 201. 
/ifwrfi, en the coMte of Florida, L 18. On the coMts of New 

Spam and Goatrnmla, 192. in die Golf of CUifinta, 200. 

Kevilla|egido,2QS. On theooMlsof SoadiAaMJca,iL294. 
JaAnt or Dtsrian^ or 

TOUII. 
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Itaquiriy river of La PIata> ii. 165* 
Itata, province of Chili, ii. 27& 
/tecoaf^, king of Mexico, i. 110. 
Itzli stone, i. 125. 
Juan Fernandez isle, ii. 294. 

de Grijalvay discovery of Mexico by, i. 1 17. 

de Ulua isle, gulf of Mexico^ i. 193. 

Rodriguez C^mUo isle. Pacific, i. 200. 
Juanico isle, Pacific Ocean, i. 201. 
Juruay river, ii. 194. 
Juiay river, ii. 195. 
Iztaccihuatlf mountain of New Spain, i. 141. 



LA G UA YRAj port of, Caraccas, scitcj distance from Carac- 
cas, fortifications, ii. 7. Harbour, peculation, commerce, 8. 

£a Paz, province of La Plata, ii. 182. 

, or Chuquiavo', city of La Plata, foundation, scite, ii. 

182. Climate, buildings, trade, population, 183. 

La Fiata^ viceroyalty of. See Bwsnos Ayres. 

i— , town of ^few Granada, i. 281. 

— — -* isle, in the Pacific, ii. 297. 

La PurissimA ConQepcion de Catorce mine, profits of, i. 44.^ 

— Serena, or Coqmmbo, city of Chili, ii. 266. 

— de Tierra isle, in the Pacific, ii. 295» 
Lake Loava, source of the Orinoco, ii. 10. 

PuiucuaOf ii. 40. 

ChucuitOy or Titkacat ii. 163. 185. 

Maraoayboy ii. 15. 

Parimaf ii. 17* 

Parina Coctut, ii. 140. 

Valencia, ii. 16. 

Xarayes, ii. 162. 

GuatavUa^ i. 266. 

George, i. 17. 

Tezcucoy i. 129. 

Chako, i. 130. 

St. Cristoval, i. 130. 

Zumpango, i. 130. 

Cayman, h 46. 94. 

Parras, i. 94. 

Chapala, i. 46. 100. 

Lakes of New Sp£an, i. 46. 

of Caraccas, ii. 15. ^ 

Lambayemie, town of Peru, ii. 123. 
Lampa, district of Peru, ii. 146. 

, city of La Plata or<Peru, ii..l.90. 

Land of the missioxtfi or Colonna^ ii. 154. 
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Land-crabsy naturid history of, i. 181. 

Language of the Indians of Caraccas, ii. 13. Of Peru, l^i. 
Of Chili, 253. 

Lanthoms of ;Maraeaybo lake, ii. 16. ' 

Laquiy singular method of catching animals with, ii. 254. ^ 

Laricaxas, district and town of La Plata, ii; 184. 

Las Casasy Bishop of Chiapa, styled Protector of the Indtantr, 
history of, ii. 21. 

Las CorierUeSy city of La Plata, ii. 227* 

Latacungay district and city of New Granada, i. 305. 

Lauricochoy or. False MaranoB« i. 326. ii. 128. 

— — mines «f Peru, ii. 79. 

Lautaroy 'toqui of the Chilese, ii. 239. 

Lemuiy isle of the Archipelago of Chiloe, ii. 287. 

Leouy city of Guatimala, i. 167. 

, New, proTince of New Spain, i. 97. 

Lerma, river of New Spain, i. 134. 

Lianasy beautiful parasitical plants, ii. 33. 

Lican, ancient name of Quito, i. 284. 

Limay intendancy of Peru, districts of, boundaries^ history, 
chief town, and towns, ii. 130, 131. 

, scite, foundation, ii. 114. Public edifices, uniTersitienSy 

viceroys, 115. Courts of justice, palace, mint, suburbs, 
pomp of the church ceremonies, manners and customs of the 
inhabitants, population, climate, 116. Earthquake, com- 
merce, port, river, 118. 

Linaresy town of New Spain, i. 98. 

Lincopichiony toqui of the Chilese, ii. 242. 

Lmcoyatiy ditto ditto, ii. 237* 

LipeSy district and town of La Plata, ii. 178. 

LUichiy isle of the Archipelago of Chiloe, ii. 287* 

Llamasy or Peruvian sheep, ii. 255. 

Uano dd CorazoHy plain of Popayan, i. 281. 

Uoque YupanqWyScL Inca of Peru, iL 85. 

Utiia and Chiloas, district of Peru, i. 126. 

l«o6o# isles. Pacific, iL297. 

, isle of the Rio de la Plata, ii. 300. 

Logwood trees, i. 171. 

Longaviy mountain of Chili, ii. 249, 

Lomresy town of La Plata, ii.213. 

Loray town of Chili, ii. 275. 

LorettOy mission of, California, i. 78. 

Los Charcas, See Charcas. 

Los Uanosy or the Plains of CaraccaSy iii 9. 

Los lAanitoSy mountains of New Spain^ 1. 102. 

Los Paredonesy ruins of an andent Peruvian palace, i. 309. 
Los Santosy town of New Granada, i. 239. 
Lucanasy district of Peru, ii. MO. 
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MACANAO, Cape, Marwita isle, ii. 298. 

MacardOy a mouth of the Orinoco, ii. 41. 

MacaSf town and province of New Granada, i. 335. 

MaccabatD snuff, origin of the' name, ii. 64. 

Madera river, i. 328. ii, 194. 

Magalhaens, discovery of tlie passage into the South Pacific 

by,ii.292. 
Magdaknat Rio Grande de, i. 246. 254. 
Magnificent gift sent to Cortez by Montezuma, i. 23. 
Magae^y or Agave, i. 39. 84. 
MtMogany trees, i. 171. 
Maita Capac^ 4th Inca of Peru, ii. 85. 
Maize^ plantations of, support the Indians in New Spain, i. 37. 

Sugar made from its stalks by the Mexicans, 38. 
MaUonadOf city of La Plata, ii. 227* 
Malpaysy i. 136. 
Mama Odhf ii. 84. 
MameiSf i. 245. 
Mamore river, ii. 194. 
Manatiy or sea cow, U 333. 
ManganiUoi or poison apple, i. 242. 
Manco CapaGy 1st Sovereign of Peru, ii. 84. 

, 16th Inca of Peru, ii. 86. 97^ 
Mandiha, lake of La Plata, ii. 163. 
ManfloSf mountain of Chili, ii. 249. 
Maniocy cultivation of, in New Spain, i. 37- 
Mdnoaf or £1 Dorado, pretended city of Guiana, ii. 71* 
Manttty flat fish, destructive to pearl divers, i. 235.V 

blancasy offensive little insects, i. 244. 

Manzanaresy river of Caraccas, ii. 42. 

Mapimisy Fort de, in New S^ain, i. 94^ 

Maracayy town of Caraccas, ii. 54. 

Maracayboy province of Caraccas, boundaries, soil, populatioft, 

Indian towns on the lake, ii. 58. HistCHry^ rivers, 59. Cli-r 

mate, capital, 60. Towns, 63. 

 — , city of Citraccas, scite, climate, buildings, ii. 60» 

Foundation, population, slaves, ship-building, manners and 

customs of tne inhabitants, 6L History of the plunder of 

by the bucaniers, 62. 
- lake, ii. 15. 



Maranon river, description of^ i. 325. 

Margarita island, Caribbean sea, situation, discovery, if*^73w 

Ports, pq[>ulation, commerce, climate, soil, capitid^ recent 

events, 74. 
 island. Pacific Ocean, i. 200. 

Maria de Escobary sows the first wheat in Peru, iu 131. 
Mariaiy Las Tres, iriosi Ttoific Ocean, i. 201. 
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Mariguiiarf village of Caraccas, 40. 

Mariquita^ town of New Granada^ i. 269. 

Afaruwo^y a mouth of the Orinoco^ ii. 41. 

Marquess del VaUe de Oaxaca, title granted to Cortei, i« 30. 

Mas-qfiiera isle, Pacific Ocean, ii. &5. 

Mataguayos Indians, ii. 211. 

Mattey or Paraguay tea, ii. 200* 

MauUy district of Chili, ii. 274. 

Mausolea of Cbachapoyas in Peru, ii. 104. 

Maynasy province of New Granada, i. 324. 

Ma^Oy district and river of New Spain, i. 89. 

Mature cataract, i. 221. 

Mayroz Indians, ii. 154. 

Measurement of a degree of the meridian in Quito, i. 297* 

Mechoacan. See Vdiaddid, 

MedeHUfiy birth-place of Cortez, i. 21. 

MelipiUoy city and province of Chili, ii. 270. 

Menchuan isle. Pacific, ii. 287. 

Mendozoy city of La Plata, ii. 218. 

Mentuqsa, isfe. Pacific, i. 203. 

Mercaderes, town of Popayan, limit of Peruvian conquest*, i.281« 

Mercury of Antioquia, i. 272. 

, quantity used in the Mexican mines, i» 44. 

Meriday province of New Spain. See Yucatan. 
— — , city of New Spain, i. 158. 

, province of New Granada, i. 261. 
I city of New Granada, i. 962. 
, Mestizoes of New Spain, i. 47* 
Meta river, ii. 67. 
Method of travelling over the passes of Popayan, i. 277. The 

plains of La Plata, ii. 209. 222. 

' of carrying the post letters in Quito, i. 323. 
Mexicana river, i. 5. 
Mexicoy viceroyalty of. See Neuo Spain. 

y intendiancy of, boundaries, ancient and modem history 

of, i. 103. Climate, produce, animals 122. Minerals, 125. 

Ancient inhabitants, 126. Features, 129. Antiquities, 192. 

Towns, 133. 

-, New, province of, esitent, boundaries, features, i. 68. 



climate, capital, towns, 69. Mines^ population, rivers, 70. 
Indians, 71. Antiquities, 75. 

.— , city of, attack and capture of by Cortez, i. 29. De- 



scription of, scite, architecture of the public edifices, &c 
i. 57* Population, 58. Market-place, aqueducts, polic^e, 
municipal body, courts of justice, 59. Viceroy's court and 
splendour, 60. Troops, archbishopric, der^, ecclesiastical 
courts, university, 61. Colleges, patron samt, character of 
the people, 62. Manners and customs, 63. Scenery in 
the vicinitjr, 64. Public walKs, climate, 65. Antiqmties, 
JakeSy66. Lazaroni, 67. 
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Mexicansy ancient^ i. 119. Modern, 125. 
MexHliy the Mexican god of war, i. 57. 
Michtiacan kingdom, i. KH. 

Micuipampaf mines of, Peru, il. 79. Town of, Peru. 126* 
Mimbrenos Apaches Indians, i. 73. 

Minos, basin of, in Nova Scotia, subject to the bore, i. S32» . 
Mineral mtch. of Maracaybo, ii. 16. 

Mines of New Spain, many abandoned for want of proper mar 
chinerv, number of, i. 4*2. The most valuable of, 4S. 

 of New Granada, i. 214'. 

of Peru, produce of, ii. 78. Description of, ii. 79. 

of talc in La Plata,- ii. 184. 

of La Plata, .produce of, ii. 167. 

of Potosi, ii. 174. 

del Azogue, in La Plata, ii.' 187. 

of Salcedo, in La Plata, ii. 188. 

of Chili, ii. 251. 

Mint of Mexico, quantity ef coinage issued from since the 
conquest, i. 53. v 

of Santa Fe de Bogota, coinage of, i. 228. 

  of Popayan, coinage of, i. 228. 
Miraculous fountain in Florida, i. 9. 
Mission villages of Paraguay, ii. 203. 
Missionary town, description of one, ii. 34. 

war with the Indians, - i. 48. 

Missions of California, i. 78 — 82. 
Misteriosa island, i. 198. 

Mita, a law obliging the Indians to work in the mines, ii. 107* 

Mitla, temple of the ancient Mexicans, i. 154. 

Mixteca, country of New Spain,, i. 154. 

Mizque PoconOy town and district of La Plata, ii. 192. 

Mocha isle. Pacific Ocean, ii. 282. 

Mompoxy town of New Granada, i. 250. 

Monclovay town of New Spain, i. 97. 

Mowflfcg^o, river of La Plata, ii. 165. 

Monkeys of Panama, eaten by the natives, i. 232. 

Montana Realcy country of Peru, iL 153. 

Monte Capiroy mountam of Porto Bello, i. 236. 

Monteleoney Duke of, a descendant of Cortez, i. 48. 

Montereyy town of California^ i. 82. Bay of ditto, 85* 

— — -, town of New Spain, i. 97. 

Mtmteses Indians, ii. 203. 

Monies Clarosy town of New Spain, i. 92. 

Monte Videoy city of La Plata, scite, name, ii. 225. Harbour, 
buildings,, climate,- vicinity, population, commerce, 226. 
Taking of, by the British, 227. 

Montezuma Jlhuicaminay Emperor of Mexico, i. 111. 

Montezuma Xecotziny i^peror of Mexico, magniticent recep- 
tion of Cortez by, i. 25« Made prisoner, 27. Slain, :28» 
History of, 114. 

Moquchua, district and town of Peru, ii. 149. 
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Maqui ladians, i. 71. 

Moquihuixf King of Tlatelolco, i. 111. 

Moreau the freebooter, sack of Panama by, i« 23S. Taking 
of Porto Bello by, 238. Plunder of Maracaybo by, ii. 62. 

Moro Castle, i. 189. 

Morrope^ town of Peru, ii. 123. 

Mosquito shore, i. 171. 
' ' " Indians, i. 172. 

Mountains, near the river Magdalena, curious structure of, 
i.i255. 

Mouths of the Orinoco, ii. 11. 41. 

Moyobambay town of Peru, ii. 126. i 

Moxost territory of La Plata, ii. 194. 

MugiUon Isle, in the Pacific, ii. 282. 

Mmattoes of New Spain, i. 47* 

Musky smell and white colour of the rivers frequented by alli- 
gators, i. 318. 

Muyscas or Moscas Indians, ancient tribe of New Granada, 
i. 217. 227. 

Mueoy town of New Granada^ i. 270. 

Muxos^ singular Indian nation, i. 270. 
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NACOGDOCH, Fort of Texas, in New Spain, L98. 

NarvaeZf defeat of, by Cortez, i. 28. 

Napo river, *i. 332. 

Napthuy spring of, in Caraccas, ii. 31. 

NascQy town of P^ru, ii. 134. 

Natay city of New Granada, i. 238 « 

Nauhcampatepeilf mountain of New Spain, i. 150. 

Neembucuy luke of La Plata, ii. 163. 
, town of La Plata, ii. 204. 

Negroes in New Spain, i. 48. 

 in New Granada, i. 272. 

Nevada de Toluca mountains, i. 129. 
 de Santa Marta, i. 220. 

—*—-• de Merida mountains, i. 220. 

Neveri, or Enipiricuary .river of Caraccei, ii. 4^. 

Neto Albion, explored and named by Sir Francis Drake, i. 77. 

New AndtdusiOf province o^ boundaries, history, ii. 18. Fea- 
tures, climate, capital, 25. 

Netv BarteUma, province of, ii. 18. 

New Biscay, St Durango, intendancy of, boundaries, ext^nt^ 
i. 92. Population, capital, 93. Inhabitants, towns, &c. 94; 

New Caledonia, u 241. 

New California. See California. « 

New Granada, viceroyalty of, boundaries and extent, i.209i 
Territorial and political and divisions, discovery and history; 
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2IO4 Audiences, viceroy, pq>ulation, 214. Arch^ 
1)ishopric, commerce, revenues, 215. Miiies, produce, 
Indians, 216. Ancient ioJiabitants, 217. Climate, 218. 
Features of, 219. Capital, 225. Provinces of, 229. 

Nem Leon, province of New Spain, boundaries, extent, and 
capital, i. 97. . 

Neto Mexico, province of. See Mexico. 

Netb Santandevy province of New Spain, boundaries, extent 
and description of, i. 97. Mines, capital, towns and' rivers^ 
i.98. 

Net!) Santandevy city of New Spain, i. 98. 

Nefm Spain, viceroyalty of, government history, and dis- 
covery, i. 20. Political and territorial divisions, 32. 
Boundaries, 33. Extent and climate, 34. Features, produce 
tions and mines, 35. Rivers, 45. Lakes, 46. Temper- 
ature, 47. Population, 21. 47. Antiquities and maniuac- 
tures, 52. Commerce, 53. Revenues, 55. Army, 56. 
Recent events,. 56* Metropolis, 57. Provinces of, 68. 

Neyva, town of New Granada, i. 281. 

Nicaragua, province of Gu^timala, boundaries, climate, fea 
tures, i. 166. Productions, tradet mines, population, ani-% 
mals, capital, i. 167* 

, town of Guatimala, i. 168.^ 

Nicoya, town of Guatimala, i. 176. 

Nicuessa, voyage of, i. 212. 

Nirgua, town of Caraccas, ii. 58. 

Noanamas, village of New Granada, i. 274. 

Nobles of New Spain, i. 32. 

Norte, Rio Grande del, i. 45. 98. 

Nuestra Senora de la Vittoria. See Tahasco* 
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AX AC A or Guaxaca, intendancy of, boundaries, i. 151. 

Mines, inhabitants, manufactures, capital and towns^ 152. 

Mountains, antimiities, rivers, grant to Cortez, 154. 
Oaxaca, city of New Spain, scite, vicinity, climate, i. 152. 

Public buildings and population, 152. 
Obelisks in Cuyo, ii. 218. 
Ocana, town of New Granada, i. 259. 
Oeona, town of Peru, ii. 148» 
Ocumara, town of Caraccas, ii. 56. 
Olives, cultivation of, forbidden in New Spain, i. 38. 
Qieda, voyages and discoveries of, i. 211. 
Chnaguas Indians, i. 324. 
iimasuyos, district of La Plato, ii. 183. 
Otnoa, town of Guatimala, i. 175. 
OrchiUa island, CoribbeoB Sea, ii. 298. 
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Or^iana, difcoTcry of the MaranOD by, i. 291 • 

Or^n of the slave trade, ii. S2. 

Orinoco TaeT,n. 10.41. 

Oro, platina mine in New Granada, i. ST^. 

Oropaa, city of La Plau, ii. 181. 

Oruaba, volcano of Mew Spain, i. 150. 

, town of New Spain, L 147. 

Oruro, district of La Plata, ii. 178. 

, city of La Plata, ii. 179. 

Oitimttri, district of New Spain, i. 89. 

Oitrich of America, ii. 259. 

Otaialo, jurisdiction of New Granada, i. SOS. 

, cit^ of New Granada, i. 304. 

Otomaa Lidians, ii. 15. 

Ovcndo refuses Columbus leave to refit his ships at Hiwaaiola, 
i.210. 



/'JC.IAES, district and town of La Plata, ii. 184. 

Paehachaca, river of Peru, ii. 146. 

Paehaeamac, a deity of the Peruvians, ii. 105. Temple of, in 

Peru, 103. 

, isle in the Pacific, ii. 296. 

Pttckaattec, 10th Inca of Pferu, ii. 85. 

PachUea, river, ii. 127. 

Pachvca, town of New Spain, i. 134. 

Pachuquitla, the most ancient villaee of the val^of Anabuac, 

1.134. 
Pacific Ocean, discovered by Vasco NuSez de Balboa, L 213. 
Pagt, or Puma, of Chili, ii. 266. 
Pajaro, Chilian island, ii. 282. 
Pmiiamaehu, toqui of the Chileie, ii. 241. 
Paintii^i, Mexican, i. 52. 12S. 
Pampa$ of Buenos Ayres, ii. 222. 
Pampa4 dd Sacramento, ii. 151. 
Pampatar, in Margarita, recent events at, ii. 74. 
Patnfima, city of New Granada, i. 263. 
Panama, province of, i. 229. Boundaries, di 

■oil, forests, mountains, trade, produce, ^30 



\, capital, 238. Bay, pearl fishery, a 
-, city of New Granada, scite, L 232. 



ment, public ofices and buildings, inbabii 

Pantu IndianSf ii. 152. 

Panmco, river of New Spain, i. 134. 149. 

Papantla, pyramids of, i. 151. 

Papant, L 244. 

Poragoma, pemnrals trf*, in Caraccss, ii. 50. 
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Paraguay t government of, boundaries, ext^it, liistory, dis- 
cover}'^, &c. ii. 195. Climate, and productions, features, dac. 
199. Animals, 201. Rivers, commerce, 202. Missions, 
capital, and towns, 20S. 

Paraguay river, small declension of, ii. 161. Description of, 164. 

Paramo de Cruanacas, pass of, i. 265. 276. 

— de la Summa Paz mountain, i. 265 

-<-*- — del Assuay, road over the, i. 308. 

Parana river, ii. ,166. 224. 

Paria^ district and city of La Plata, ii. 179. 

Pa^iay province of C»raccai^, iL 18. 

Pariagoto Indians, ii. 13. 

Parima hke, ii. 17. 

Parina Cocha lake, ii. 140. 

Parina Cocha, district of Peru, ii. 140. 

Parraly town of New Spain, i. 95. 

Pascoy town of Peru, ii. 130. 

Pasco mines, in Peru, ii. 79. 

PascuarOf tpwn of New Spain, i. 137. 

Pasquaro, town of New Spain, i. 94. 

Pass of Guanacas, i. 276. 

Passo del Norte, fort of New Spain, i. 69. 

PastOy town of New Granada, i. 281. 

PatagonianSi ii. 229. 

Pataz, gold works of Peru, ii. 80. 

Pataz, district of Peru, ii. 126. 

PaucarcoUa, district and town of La Plata, ii. 187» 

Paucartambo, district of Peru, ii. 144. 

 river, i. 326. ii. 144. 

Paullu, Inca, gives Pizarro battle, ii. 95. 

Pausa, town of Peru; ii. 140. 

Paynenauca, toqui of the Chilese, ii. 240. 

Payta, town of Peru, ii. 122. 

Pearl fishery of Panama, i. 230. 

Pedro Arias de Avila, governor of Terra Firma, i. 21 3* 

Pedro de la Gasca, third governor of Peru, ii. 100. 

Pehuenches Indians, ii. 288. 

Pendulous bridges in South America, i. 224. 

Pensacola, city of Florida, i. 13. 

PerOdo bay and river, boundary of the United States and 
Florida, i. 7. 16. 

Perote, plain of, L 144. 

Peru, viceroyalty of, boundaries and extent, ii. 75. Political 
and territorial divisions, population and government, 76. 
Commerce, 77. Produce of the mines, 78. Mines, 79- 
Climate, features, &c. 81. History, discovery, &c 83. 
Ancient Peruvians, 103. Antiquities, 104. Modem Peru^ 
vians, 105. Recent events in, 10& Capital, 114. Bro* 
vinces of, 120. 

Peruvians, ancient, ii. 103. 
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PenmanSf modm, ii..l05. 

Pentman sheep, ii« 255. 

Peteroa^ Tolcano of Chili, ii. 249. 274 

PetorcCy city of Chili, ii. 269. 

Pichinca volcano, i. 298. 

Pico de Orizaba volcano, i. 35. 150. 

Pico de Tancitaro mountain, i. 135. 

Piedra Blanca, Pacific, i. 201. 

Pihueriy or Chilese pine tree, ii. 247. • 

PHayay Paspayay province of La Plata, ii. 179. 

Pilcomayo river, ii. 166. 173. 

PiUariy name of the Deity in ancient Chili, ii. 233. 

Pimeriay province of New Spain, boundaries, climate, iiAabit- 

ants, i. 86. Rivers, 87. Forts, 88. 
Pinos isle, Cuba, i. 192. 
Piqucy insect, i. 244. 
Piritoo isles, ii. 300. 
Piros Indians, ii. 152. 
Piscoy town of Peru, ii. 133. 
Piuray district of, and oldest town in Peru, ii. IM. 
Pizarroy history of the conquest of Peru by, ii. 86. 
Pizarro Gonztuo assumes the government of Peru, ii. 99. 
— — — — exploratory journey of, to the false Maranon, 

i.290. 
Plain of the Maranon, i. 223. 

Plains of Barcelona, ii. 32. 

Platina of Choco, i. 274. 

PoUoSy slaves of the mission Indians, ii. 15. 

Pomabambay province and town of La Plata, ii. 182. 

Pongo de Manseriche, or crevice of the false Maranon, i« 3221 
333. 

Ponce de Leon explores Florida, i. 9. 

Popayany government of New Granada, i. 275. T 

^ city of New Granada, scite, environs, rivers, i. 279. 

volcanoes, buildings, papulation, 280. 

Popoy silver mines of La Plata, ii. 178. 

Popocatepetl Yo\c9SiOy i. 35. 141. 

Population of New Spain, i. 47. Of Mexico, 58. Of Puerto 
Rico, 182. Of Cuba, 187. Of New Granada, 214. Of 
Caraccas, ii. 2. Of Peru, 76. Of Spanish America, 106. 
318. Of La Plata, 156. OfChiU, 253. 

Porcoy city of La Plata, ii. 177. 
 , mountains of La Plata, ii. 177. 

Porcupincy American, ii. 257. 

Porcy city of New Granada,, i. 264. 

Porrudoiy river of La Plata, ii. 165. 

Part Sir Francis Drake, i. 4. 76. 77. 

Port San Francisco, i. 4. 77. 

Porto BeUoy city a£ New Granada, scite, foundation, i. 235. 
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Fortifications, harbour, climate, 236^ Inhabitants, com- 
merce, 237* Edifices, &cl, 238. 

Porto Caveiloy city of Caraccas, scite, history, ii, 50. Build* 
ings, population, trade, 51. Climate, &c., 52. 

PoriuguesOf river of Caraccas, ii. 6. 66. 

Potatoes not indigenous to Mexico^ only found in South 
America at the conquest, i. 38. 

Poio mines of La Plata, ii. 189. 

Pototaca lead mines of La Plata, ii. 179. 

Potosiy mines of, ii. 174. 

Poiosif city of La Plata, scite, climate, environs, mines, ii. 174«« 
Foundation, mint, population, buildings, ii. 175. 

Precipice of the 4§illa de Caraccas, ii. 8. 

Price of provisions in Choco, i. 273. 

-— w^ given for. European animals in the early times of t(ie 
Spanish colonies of Peru, ii. 131. 

Produce of the mines in the New World, not so great as has 
been imagined, i. 42. Actual amount of, ii. 320. 

Pron, bundle of threads used to record events in Chili, ii. 233. 

Protector of the Indians, title of Las Casas, ii. 22. 

Pucaray remarkable ruins in La Plata, ii. 190. 

Puchacat/, province of Chili, ii. 277. 

Pudoy or wild goat of Chili, ii. 256. 

Puebloy Lay province of New Spain, boundaries, extent, i. 138. 
Produce, history, climate, and anciebt capitaJ, i. 139. Pre- 
sent capital, 140» Mountains and antiquities, 141. Towns, 
142. Rivers, 143. 

— — ^- de los Angelosy city of New Spain, situation, cathedral, 
buildings, bishopric, trade, environs, population, height^ 
i. 140. 



Nuevuy citj of New Granada, i. 179. 



Puelches Indians, li. 288. 

Puerto Rico island, situation, extent, history, i. 180. Land- 
crabs, produce, 181. Population,- capital, 182. 

^ city of, i. 182. 

 Viejoy district of New Granada, i. 311. 

Pulqucy strong liquor made from the agave, i. 39. 

Pumay or American Lion, ii. 256. 

Punay city of La Plata, ii. 188. 

^ island, i. 312. 

Puttta dela Galeray so called on account of Columbus* ship 
toucliingat it, ii.27. 

>-»— - de Santa Elenay district of New Granada, i. 312. 

Puraccy volcano, i. 280. 

——, village of Popayan, i. 281. 

Puriisima Concepcion de Caiorcey mines of New Spain, profit 
of, i.44. 

Puros river, ii. 194. 

Puruayty ancient inhabitants of Quito, i. 284. 

Pusambioy or Vinegar River, i. 281. 
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PutacuaOf lake of Caraccas, u40. 

Pyramid erected on the banks of the Paraguay, as a boundary 
mark between Spanish and Portuguese America, ii. 164. 



Q 

QU AQUAS Indians, ii. 14. 

Qjuebrada, or crevice of Tipe, i. 254. 

Quelendama mountain, i. 299. 

QudeneSy Indian country of €luatimala, i. 164. 

QjuesahenangOf district of Guatimala, i. 16S. 

Queretaroy city of New Spain, i. 133. 

Quesada, Gonzalo Ximenes de, conquest of New Granada by, 
i. 214. 267. 

Quetlavaca, or Cuitlahuatzin King of Mexico, i. 117« 

Quiabaslan, i. 24. 

Quibo, or Caybo isle, i. 204. 

Quicaras isles. Pacific, i.20S. 

Quichuariy lan^age of Peru, ii. 154. 

Quillotay provmce and city of Chili, ii. 267* 

QuiTichuan, isle of Chiloe, ii. 287- 

Quindiu mountain, i. 221. 276. Pass of, 277- 

Qjuiriquina^ Isle of Chili, ii. 282. 

Quispicanchiy district of Peru, ii. 143. 

Quito f pre»dency of New Granada, boundaries, i. 283. Ex- 
tent, districts, history, 284. Capital, 293. Features and 
mountains, 2S^. Provinces, 303. 

city of, foundation, scite, vicinity, i. 293. Climate 
Earthquakes, population, 294. Manners and customs of the 
inhabitants, public buildings, i. 295. Trade, height, 396. 
Rivers, 297. 
>, jurisdiction of New Granada, i. 305. 

Qitixos y Macasy government of New Granada, i. 334. 



R 

RALEIGH, Sir Walter, voyage of, to Guiana, if. 71. 

Ramirezy isle in Lake Tamiagua, i. 193. 

Rancagtuif province and city of Chili, ii. 272. 

Ramomy immense, given by Atabalipa, ii. 93. 

Rapdy village and cavern in Chili, ii. 274. 

Raspadura canal, unites the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, 

i. 273. 
Region of perpetual snow in Mexico, i, 47* 
Real de lot Alamosy town of New Spain, i. 92. 
Realefoy town and port of Guatimala, i. 167. 
Religion of New ^ain, i. 48. Of ancient Mexicans, i. 126. 

Of the Muyscas, 218. 227. Of the ancient Peruvians, ii. 104. 
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Of the wandering tribes^ on the banks of the Maranon, 153. 

•Of the ancient Chilese, 233. 
RepartimientoSf history of, ii. 106. 
Revenue of New Spain, i. 55, Of NeiV Granada, 215. Of 

Peru, ii. 76. Of Spanish Ainerica, 320. 
Revillagigedo isle, i. 202. 
Riobamba, district of New Granada, i. 306. 

> city of New Granada, i. 307. 

Rio Bravo del Norie^ i. 45. 70. 

Colorado^ New Spain, i.45. 

Conchosj or de Salinas, New Spain, i. 94. 

de la Hacha, district and town of New Granada, i. 259. 

de la Plata f discovery of, ii. 1<56. Description, 164. 

Grande de la Magdalena, See Magdcdena. 

Negro, i. 327. 332. ii. 72. 

Santiago, or Rio Lerma, New Spain, i. 100. 

F(prmtf^o, or yermejo,'ii. 166. 

Verde, New Spain, i. 155. 

Riochico, town of New Spain, i. 90. 
Rioxa, city of La Plata, ii. 213. 

Rivers of Florida, i. 14. Of New Spain, 45. Of Caraccas, ii. 

10. Of La Plata, ii. 164. Of Chili, 250. 
Road of the Mexican plain, great length of, i. 35. From Cu- 

manacoa, highly picturesque, ii. 33. From Buenos Ayres to 

Potofii, 209. 
Roads of New Spain, i. 41. Over the Andes, in Chili, ii. 248. 
Roca Partida isle, i. 202. 

Roderic de Triana first sees the American land, i. 2. 
Roebuck isle, Florida, i. 19. 
Roguaguah lake of La J^lata, ii. 194. 
Roncador isle, i. 199. 
Rosario, mine of. New Spain, i. 92. 
Ruatan isle, i. 198. •«- 

Ruminagtd usurps the sceptre of Quito, i. 288. 
Ruminavi mountain, i. 299. 300. 

SACRIFICES of the Muyscas, i. 218. 227. 

— — , island of, i. 193. 

SaladOf river of La Plata, ii. 207. 

Salamanca, town of New Spain, i. 102. 

Salis^ discoveiy of the Rio de la Plata by, ii. 156. 164. 

Salt plains and lakes of La Plata, ii. 208. 

——works of Araya, in Caraccas, ii. 30. 

ScMa, city of La Plata, ii. 214. 

Saltillo, town of New, Spain, i. 94. 

Sana, town and district of Peru, ii. 123* 

San Antonio, town of Caraccas, ii. 69. 

— de Bejar, fort of Texas, i. 98. 
f* L " - de los CueSf ancient fort, i. I55» 
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San Bartolomeo de Chilian^ town of Chili, ii« 277* 

Benedito isle, Pacific, i. 202. 

Benito isle, Pacific, i. 200. 

Bernardo de Tarija, town of La Plata, ii. 177- 

, bay in the gulf of Mexico, i. 199. 

Blas^ port of New Spain, i. 101. 

Buenaventura mission, California, i. 83. 

--— CatioSf town of Caraccas, ii. 56. 

— > fort of Guiana, ii. 70. 

>«, town of Chiloe, ii. 286. 



San Christoval de Acockala, silver mine, ii. 178. 

, lake of Mexico, i. 130. 

San Felipe, city of Chili, i. 270. 

, town of Caraccas, ii. 57. 
— — — - ^ San JagOf town of New Spain, i. 92. 
San Fernando de Apure, town of Caraccas, ii. 68. 
.   -, town of Chili, ii. 273. 

San FranciscOy mission of California, i. 82. 

Jayme, town of Caraccas, ii. 68. 

Joachin de Omaguasy Spanish fort on the Maranon, ii. 151. 

Josef, town of Florida,, i. 14. 

—^ Jose, mission of California, i. 82. 

JtJtan de la Frontera, city of La Plata, ii. 219. 

 de los Llanos, province and town of New Granada, 
i. 263. 
 del Poo, town of Caraccas, ii. 57. 

del Rio, town of New Biscay, i. 94. City of Mexico, 



133. 

, river of Florida, i. 15. Town of Nicaragua, 168* 



River of Nicaragua, importance of, 169. 
San Lazaro, fort of Carthagena, i. 247. 

^ Luis de Cura, town of Caraccas, ii. 57. 

— — — de Gonzaga, city of Chili, ii. 280. 

, island in the bay of San Bernardo, i. 193. 

- de Loyola, city of La Plata, ii. 219. 



.-- Potost, intendancy of New Spain, boundaries, extent. 



population, climate, i. 95. Mines, capita), 96. 
-, city of New Spain, i. 96. 



San Martin isle. Pacific, i. 200. 

Migud, town and district of Guatimala, i. 162. 

— — . de Ibarra, city and province of New Granada, 

i. 808. 
T— Nicolas, isle in the Pacific, i. 200. 

— — Pablo de Omaguas, Portuguese fort on the Maranon, ii. 151. 
-"— Pedro, town of Caraccas, ii. 64. Town of Peru, 123. 

Sahador isle, Pacific, i. 200. 

-, town and district of Guatimala, i. 162. 



-: Sebastian, colony founded by Ojeda, i. 212. 

- Sebastian de Buenavista, town of New Granada, i. 250. 

— — de log Reyes, town of Caraccas, ii. 57. 
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Santa Ana^ miasion of California, i. 84. 
— — Barbara, mission of California, 82. 
fianta Catalina, or Providence Isle, i. 199. 

CniZf mission of California, i. 82. 

' isle. Pacific, discovered .by Cortez, i. 201. 

, — , town of Cuba, i. 192. 

 — , village of New Mexico, i. 69. 

 — de la Sierra f province and town of La Plata, ii. 192. 
Santa Fiy province of New Granada, i. 264. 

 at Bogota, capital of New Granada, scite, foundation, 
buildings, hei^t, population, i. 225. Climate, viceroy, arch- 
bishopric, environs^ 226. Mint, 228. 

— — , city of New Spain, i. 69. 
— — — , city of Paraguay, ii. 227. 
, aqueduct of Mexico, i. ^^. 
de Antiofuia. See Antioquia. 



Santa Maria, name of the ship in wfuch Columbus sailed, i. 2. 

 el Antigua del Darien, colony founded by Balboa, 

i. 212. First settlement in Spanish North America, 240. 

Santa Maria, or Talca, isle of Chili, ii. 282. 

Santa Marta, province of New Granada, boundaries, disco- 
very, history, i. 252. Climate, productions, features of, 253. 
Rivers, 254. Cacao plant, 257. Popuiationi capital, 258. 
Towns, 259. 

■- — , city of New Granada, i. 258. 

Santa Rosa de Cosiquiriachi^ town of New Spain, i. 94. 

Santa Rosa isle. Pacific, i. 202. 

SantaniUa isle, i. 199. 

Santiago, capital of Chili, scite, population, streets, buildings, 
squares, suburbs, ii. 263. Cathedral, mint, governor, bishop- 
ric, trade, ii. 264. 

iSait^go, prouince of Chili, ii. 271. 

Santia^ del Estero, city of La Plata, ii. 212. 

Santo Tome, capital of Guiana, ii. 72. 

St. Anastasia isle of, Florida, i. 19. 

St, Augustine, city of Florida, i. 11. 

St. Fmx and St. Ambrose isles, Pacific* ii. 296. 

St. John's, river of Florida, i. 14* 

St. Lorenzo isle. Pacific, ii. 296. 

St. Mark's, town of Florida, i. 12. 

St. Martin, plains of, ii. 221. 

St. Mary's river, boundary between Florida and the Unite 
States, i. 14. 

St. Saverio, town of Chili, ii. 275^ 

Sangai, or Mecas, volcano, i« 301. 

Sangalfan isle. Pacific, ii 296. 

Sansonate, town and district of Guatimala, r. 162. 

Sapotes, i. 245. 

Sariacu, village on the Maranon, ii. 152. 

Savannah of ^ Orinoco, i. 223. 
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Sai^ri TupaCf 17th and last Inca^of Peru, ii. 86. 

Scotch Darien Company, i. 24*1. 

SeckurUf town of Peru, ii. 122. 

Sensitive plant, i. 24«2. 

Serrana isles, i. 199. 

Serranilia isles, i. 199. 

Settlements formerly made in the Straite of Magellan, ii. 291. 

Sicasica, province and town of La Plata, ii. 181. 

Sierra de Canatagua divides North irom South America, i. 5« 

230. 

Madre, range of mountains, ' i. 35. 68. 73, 

de las GruUas, i. 86. 75. 

Gorday i. 98. 

Verdey i. 36. 

de San Martin f u 151. 

— Pacaraimoy i. 222. 
-— Q^ineropaca, i. 222. 

— Paria, ii. 39. . 
San Cariosy ii. 154. 



Silla de (Jaraccas, i. 220. ii. 8. 
Silla Casa, mercury veins in Peru, ii. 136. 
SHvay exploratory journey of, in Guiana, ii. 71. 
Silver exported from New Spain, i. 42. 

produced annually in New Spain, i. 43. 

- native, found in Batopilas, i. 43. 
Sinaruco river, ii. 67. 
Sinchi RocOy 2d Peruvian Inca, ii. 85. 
Singular monuments in Cuyo, ii. 218. 
Sir Francis Drake takes Porto Bello, i. 238. 

. -.takes Carthagena, i. 249. 
Sisaly port of Yucatan, i. 158. 
Slave trade, origin of, ii. 22. 
Slaves of New Spain, i. 48. 
Snomoy limits of perpetual snow in Mexico, i. 47. 
Socorroy town of New Granada, i. 270. 
Socorro isle. Pacific, i. 202. 
Soconuscoy district and town of Guatimala, i. 161. 
Sololay district of Guatimala, i. 162. 
SombreretCy town and mines of New Spain, i. 99. 
Sonoray intendancy of New Spain, boundaries, districts of, ca- 

pital, i. 86. 

y district of New Spain, i. 88. 

• , city of New Spam, i. 89. 

Sotaray volcano, i. 280. 

Sources of the Apurimac or Maranon, ii. 149. 

of the IVIagdalena and Cauca, i. 277. 

Steam engine much wanted in the American mines, i. 42. 
Suchitepequcy town and province of Guatimala, i. 162. 
Sucumoios missions of New Granada, i. 336. 
SufnasintOf river of New Spain, i. 149. 

voir. II. A A 
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Sunchuli mountam, celebrated for iu gold mines, n. 185« 
SutUeSf or limes, use of in cookery, L 3^ 



TABASCO, province of New Spain, former extent of; i. 147. 

Climate, productions, chief town, i4?8. Lakes, towns; rivers, 

149. Volcanoes, 150. 
— — — — island, i. 148. 194. 

, city of New Spain, i. 148. 

— — — river, i. 149. 

Tacames, proinnce of New Granada, i. 282. 

, city of New Granada, i. 283. 

Tacarigua, Indian name of Lake Valeil^cia, ii. 17.. 

Tacna, town of Peru, ii. 150. 

TacubayOy town of New Spain, i. 133. 

Takoy or San Augustin, city of Chili, ii. 275. 

Talcaguanay road of, in the bay of Concepcion, ii. 279. 

Tambo] or palace of the Incas, i, 301. 

Tamiapia lake, i. 149. 

Tamptco river, i. 149. 

Taquariy river of La Plata, ii. 165. 

Tarabitasy or flying bridges, i. 257. 

Tarma, intendancy of Peru, ii. 126. 

, city of Peru, ii. 128. 
Tavantinsuyu, ancient name of Peru, ii. 155. 
Tasco, city of New Spain, i. 133. 
Tea of Paraguay, ii. 200. 
Tehuantepequcy city of New Spain, i. 153. 
Temperature of the air in Mexico, i. 46. 
Temple of the Sun at Cuzco, ii. 143. 
Teneriffisy town of New Granada, i. 259. 
TenocntUlatiy original name of Mexico, i. 107. 
TeocaUieSy or Mexican temples, j. 5*2. 
Teotihuacan, San Juan de, temple, i. 132. 
Teotlf name of the Deity in Mexico, i. 126« 
Tequehuen, isle of Chonos Archipelwo, iu 287^ 
Tequendoma, cataract of, i. 224. 226. Tradition concerning, 228. 
Texas, province of New Spain, i. 97. 
TezcucOf lake of Mexico, i. 1 29. 
Tiakuanaco, singular monuments at, ii. 184. 
Tibiquariy river of La Plata, ii. 166. 
Tiburon isle. Gulf of California, i. ^1 . 
Tides, great diffi^rence of, at Panama and Borto Bello, i. 234. 
Tierra Firme, general natne^for Panama, Veragua, andDarien, 
i. 229. 

■- — Proper, or Panama. See Panamm^ 

-—- ,. conjecture conceftiiog the applieation of tkie 



name to Panama, i. 229. 
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TipiesgatpOf distnct and town df Giiiltuiisla, VlSf. 

Ttmanoy town of New Graiittda, !• 381 . 

TintUy town of Peru, ii. 14«5. 

TipuaniSf river of La Plata, ii. 177* 

Ttsingalf mine of Gudtiiiialav i. 1-76. 

TiHcaca, or Chiiatiitd Lake, ii^ 1.66. It6. 

Tlacopan kingdom, i. 104<. 

Tlacotalpan, town of Nen^ Spaiii, i. 149. 

Tlaicala, city of N^w Spain, i. 139. 

Tlascalan rfepublic^^ i. ISd. 

Tlatelolco town, i. 108. 

TlaxcaUan republic, i. 108. 

Tocaimuy town of New Granada, i. 271. 

Tocunosy river port of Varinas, ii. 65, * 

Tocuyoy city of Caraccas, ii. 5^. 

, river of Caraccas, ii. 45. 

Todo Hierro, castle of Porto Bello, i. 236. 
Tolosoy first Captain General of Caraccas, ii. 21 . 
Tolu balsam, i. 242. 250. 

, town of New Granada, i. 250. 

Tolucoy city of New Spain, i. 133. 

' mountain, i. 129. 
Tomahavey mines of La Plata, ii.^ 177. 
Tominuy district of La Plata, ii. 176* 
Topiuy Cordillera of, i. 73. 
Topocalmay port of Chili, ij. 274. 
Toquiy great chief of the AraufcaniaOMB, ii. 290. 
Tortu^a Salada isle, ii. 2Si6. 
Totonicapan, district of Guatimala, i. 163. 
Totoraly isle of Chili, ii. 282. 
Toultecs or Toltecs, nation, i. 104. 

Traditions of the Muyscas, i. 228. 

Treao or Truxo, a negress, great age of, ii. 206. 

Trinidadf discoveiy of, bv Columbus, ii. 19. 
- , town of Cuba, 1. 191. 

Triste isle, Gulf of Mexico, i. 194. 

TruxiUoy intendancy of Peru, boundaries, climate, districts, 
ii. 120. Capital, 124. 

TruxiUoy jurisdiction of Peru, ii. 124. 

y city of Peru, scite, foundation, bdldings, j^opulation, 

fortifications, ii. 124. 

— -«*- — , city of Caraccas, ii. 64. 

— - — , city of Guatimala, i. 17^5* 

Tucumariy government of La Plata, boundaries, ii. 204. Cli- 
mate, features, history, 205. Cajpital, 211. 

■■>. . , city of La Plata, ii. 21 1. 

Tuloy river of New Spain, i. 134. 149. 

Tidmeroy town of Caraccas, ii. 54. 

Tumbezy town of Peru, ii; 121. 

TtmbibanAaf battle of, i. 287« 

A A 2 
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Tumifiquiri mountain, ii. 34. * 
TumidiLSy singular one in Quito, i/SOi. 
Tumuli of Quito, i. 304. 
jTunguragua mountain, i. 302. 

, or false Maranon river, i. S26i 
Tunjoy disappearance of Bochica at, i. 217. 271. 

, town of New Granada, i. 271. 

Tupac Amaruy the 1st, revolt of, and death, ii. 100. 

  , the 2d, or, Jose Gabriel Condorcanqui, revolt of, 

crowned by the Peruvians, wages dreadful war against the 

whites, iL 101. 
Tupac Yupanqui, 12th Inca of Peru, ii. 86. 
TupunsatOy mountain of Chili, ii. 249. 
Tuquiuo, plaias of, i. 221. 

Turbacoy village and volcanitos of, New Granada, i. 251. 
Tureo, mines of La Plata, ii. 180. 
Tumeff'isle, i. 197. 
Ti/^, river of Caiaccas, ii. 46. 
Tttytt, territory of Buenos Ayres, ii. 228. 
2'uxtla, volcano of New Spam, i. 151. 
Tzapoteca, district of New Spain, i. 154. 

u 

UCA YALE, or true Maranon, i. 326. 
Ucucuamo mountain, a supposed £1 Dorado, i. 222* 
^ Vlmens, chiefs of the Araucahians, ii. 290. 

Uluay St. Juan de, island of, fort of, light-house, i. 193. 

Umama, peak of, i. 221. 

Unarcy river of Caraccas, ii. 41. 

Unvoersity of Mexico, i. 61. 

Vrcosy town of Peru, ii. 143. 

Urubamba river, ii. 144. 

Uruguay y Jesuits' territories, ii. 199. 

, or river of the Missions, ii. 166. 224. 

UspaUatay silver mines of Chili, ii. 217. 252. 



VAC A BE CASTROy government of Peru by, i. 292. ii* 99. 

Valdivia, conquest of Chili by, ii. 235. 

~ — , fortress and city of Chili, history, buildings, fortifi- 
cations, environs, harbour, ii.281. 

Valenciay city of Caraccas, ii. 55. 

— — , lake of Caraccas, ii. 16. 

Valencianay mines of, the richest in New Spain, description 
of, expences of, profit, i. 43. Height of, 102. 

Valladolid or Mechoacan, intendancy of New Spain, boun- 
daries and extent, i. 134. Features, 185. Volcano of 
XoruUo, 135. Population, 137. Capital and towns, pro- 
ductions, 137. 
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VaUadolidi alj of New Spaui, scitey description of, aque- 
duct, pc^uladon, &c. i. 157« 

Valley of Caraccas, i. 254. Of Aragua, ib. Of Monai, or the 
Llanos, ift. Of the Orinoco, ii. 9. 

Valparauo, city and port of Chili, scite, history, ii. 267« Build- 
ings, trade, 268. Harbour, 269. 

Vampyre hat^ i. 243. 

VarvMUy province of Caraccas, ii. ^. 

, city of Caraccas, ii. 68. 

Varu isle, Caribbean Sea, ii. 297. 

Venezudoy origin of the name, ii. 16. 4*3. 

, province of, boundaries, population, soil, climate, 
ii. 43. Features, 44. Commerce, 47. Capital, 49. 

Vasco Nunez de Balboa, discovery of the Pacific by, i. 213. 

Vega de Supia, silver mines of New Granada, i. 272. 

Vda BlascOf first viceroy of Peru, ii. 99. 

Velez, town of New Granada, i. 270. 

Vera Cruz, intendancy of New Spain, boundaries, extent, cli- 
mate, i. 143. Singular features of, productions, population, 
144. Capital, 145. Towns, 146. Volcanoes, 150. Anti- 
quities, 151. 

, city of New Spain, situation, defence,, port, history, 
buildings, i. 145. Population, vicinity, yellow fever, 146. 

Vera Cruz d Antigua, town of New Spain, i. 147. 

Veragua, first European colony established on the continent 
of America, i. 179. 

, province' of New Granada, i. 229. Boundaries, dis- 
covery of, by Columbus, i. 177. 21 1. Description of, climate, 
mines, capitol, 178. Towns, 179. 

, Duke of, title of Columbus, i. 177. 

, city of New Granada, i. 178. 



Vera-Paz, province of .Guatimala, boundaries, i. 165' Extent, 

climate, features, trade, capital, 166. 
— — — , or Coban, city of Guatimala, i. 166. 
Vermelho, or Vermejo river, ii. 166. 2K)7. 
Vernon, Admiral, attack on Porto Bello by, i. 238. Attack on 

Carthagena by, 249. 
Vicente Yanez Pinzon, discovery of the Maranon by, i. 329. 

Explores Paria, ii. 10. 
Viceroys of New Spain, i. 31. Of New Granada, 214. Of 

Peru, ii. 100. 
ViceroyaUy of New Spain. See Nem Spain. 

of New Granada, erection of, i. 293. 

of Peru, ii. 75. 

of Buenos Ayres, or La Plata, ii. 155. 

Victoria, town of Caraccas, ii. 54. 

, or Tabasco, town of New Spain, i. 148. 

Vicuna, or Peruvian camel, ii. 137. 253. 

Vilcamayo river, i. 326. ii. 144. 

Vilcanoia chain of, boundary between Peru and La Plata, 

ii. 146. 



$B$ I N D £ X. 

Vibm^ OuamuKi^ district and town of Peni» in 199. 

Vi^ Rica de la Vera Cruz, foimtted by Cortesy i. 29. 

ffOlm Bkmy tewti of Panra^^ ii^ £(H. 

 , volcano of Chili, li* 249^ ' 

-^*^^*^ — ^^bJceofGhili, ii.^0. ^ 

Villa Hermosay town of Ne# Spaing i. 149. 

ViUa de Leouy town of New Spain, i. 103. 

VtUa del Principe^ town of Cuba^ i^ 191. 

VUumiUay toqui of the Chilese, ii. 24<3. 

Vinegar river, singular stream, ti Popnyan, i. 281. 

Violence of the winds oH the Andcs^ i. 302. 

Viuadia^ or Chilese fox^ ii. 256. 

VolcaniUidsTurbacOfi.25\. 

Volcatto of Guayna Patitia, in Peniy ii. 146. 

of Peterqa, in Chili, ii. 249. 274. 

of Villa Rica, in Chili, u. 249. 

Volcanoes of New Spain, i. 86. 
' "" -T V of the Andei, i. 224. 

rrn. .,  - ©f GhlK, ii, 249. 

Vmfoges. of Colmnbos. See CohtmbtU. i 
of different travellers on the Maranon, i. 330. 

 ' " ■■* ' of Father Giriral up the Mairanon, ir. 151. 
'■  of MTagalhaens, it. ^2. 

W 

WELSERSy a German comply, to whom Caraccas was 

intrusted, ii. 20. 
West India Ides of Spain, niftnber of, political divisions, t. 179. 
Wheaty introductTon of, into Quito, i. 305. 

-, quantity cultivated in New Spain> i. 38. 

, numAker of, in New Spain, i. 47. 

, number of, in Spanish Americifc, ii. 319. 



Workmen and labourers in the Mexican mines often steal the 
metals, i. 44. 



XALAPAy city of New Spain, gives its name td Jalap, i. 39. 

Peculations scite, climate', heig^C, i. 147.' . 
Xa^f/agttana valley, place where Gonzalo Piaairo Was taken 

prisoner, ii. 144. 
Xarayesy lake of La Plata, ii. 162. 
Xauxay district and town of Peru, ii. 137. 
— — , or Jauja, river of P^ru, ii. 127- 
Xexemaniy suburb of Carthagena, i. 246. 
Xexuvy river of La Plata,, ii. 166. 
Xochtcalco lake, i. 130. 
— — — , monument of, i. 132. 
XoruUovtAeBX^y singidar fomation of, i. 135. 
Xuxuyy or San Salvf^or, city of La Plata, ii. 213. 
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